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Art.  I. —  Georffp  Selwyn  and  his  Contemporaries;  with  Me¬ 
moirs  and  Notes.  By  John*  Heneage  Jesse.  4  vols.  8vo. 
London:  1843-4. 

^ Inhere  is  a  charm  in  the  bare  title  of  this  book.  It  is  an  open 
sesame  to  a  world  of  pleasant  things.  As  at  the  ringing  of 
the  manager’s  bell,  the  curtain  rises,  and  discovers  a  brilliant 
tableau  of  wits,  beauties,  statesmen,  and  men  of  pleasure  about 
town,  attired  in  the  quaint  costume  of  our  great-grandfathers  and 
great-grandmothers ;  or,  better  still,  we  feel  as  if  we  had  obtained 
the  reverse  of  Bentham’s  wish — to  live  a  part  of  his  life  at  the  end 
of  the  next  hundred  years — by  being  permitted  to  live  a  part  of 
ours  about  the  beginning  of  the  last,  with  an  advantage  he  never 
stipulated  for,  of  spending  it  with  the  pleasantest  people  of  the 
day. 

Let  us  suppose  that  only  twenty-four  hours  were  granted 
us ;  how  much  might  be  done  or  seen  within  the  time !  We 
take  the  privilege  of  long  intimacy  to  drop  in  upon  Selwyn  in 
Chesterfield  Street,  about  half-past  ten  or  eleven  in  the  morning ; 
we  find  him  in  his  dressing-gown,  playing  with  his  dog  Raton: — 
at  twelve  we  walk  down  arm-in-arm  to  White’s,  where  Selwyn’s 
arrival  is  hailed  with  a  joyous  laugh,  and  Topham  Beauclerk 
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Ijastens  to  initiate  us  into  the  newest  bit  of  scandal.  The  day 
is  warm,  and  a  stroll  to  Betty’s  fruit-shop  (St  James’s  Street)  is 
proposed.  Lord  March  is  already  there,  settling  his  famous  bet 
with  young  Mr  Pigot,  that  old  Mr  Pigot  would  die  before  Sir 
William  Codrington.  Just  as  this  grave  affair  is  settled,  a  cry 
is  raised  of  *  the  Gunnings  are  coming,’  and  out  we  all  tumble 
to  gaze  and  criticise.  At  Brookes’s,  our  next  house  of  call.  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams  is  easily  persuaded  to  entertain  the 
party  by  reading  his  verses,  not  yet  printed,  on  tl»e  marriage  of 
Mr  Hussey  (an  Irish  gentleman)  with  the  Duchess  of  Manches¬ 
ter  (the  best  match  in  the  kingdom,)  and  is  made  happy  by  our 
compliments  ;  but  looks  rather  blank  on  Rigby’s  hinting  that 
the  author  will  be  obliged  to  fight  half  the  Irishmen  in  town, 
which,  considering  the  turn  of  the  verses,  seemed  probable  enough. 
To  change  at  once  the  subject  and  the  scene,  we  accompany  him 
and  Rigby  to  the  Flouse  of  Commons,  where  we  find  ‘  the  Great 
Commoner’  making  a  furious  attack  on  the  Attorney-General 
(Murray,)  who  (as  Walpole  phrases  it)  suffered  for  an  hour. 
After  hearing  an  animated  reply  from  Fox  (the  first  Lord  Hol¬ 
land,)  we  rouse  Selwyn,  who  is  dozing  behind  the  Treasury 
Bench,  and,  wishing  to  look  in  upon  the  Lords,  make  him  intro¬ 
duce  us.  We  find  Lord  Chesterfield  speaking,  the  Chancellor 
(Hardwicke)  expected  to  speak  next,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
just  come  in,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  shuffling  about  in  a 
ludicrous  state  of  perturbation,  betokening  a  crisis;  but  Selwyn 
grows  impatient,  and  we  hurry  off  to  Strawberry  Hill,  to  join 
the  rest  of  the  celebrated  partie  quarrie,  or  ‘  out  of  town’ 
party,  who  are  long  ago  assembled.  The  petit  souper  appears 
on  the  instant,  and  as  the  champagne  circulates,  there  circulates 
along  with  it  a  refined,  fastidious,  foshionable,  anecdotic,  gossip¬ 
ing  kind  of  pleasantry,  as  exhilarating  as  its  sparkle,  and  as 
volatile  as  its  froth.  We  return  too  late  to  see  Garrick,  hut 
time  enough  for  the  house-warming  fete  at  Chesterfield  bouse, 
where  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  loses  a  thousand  pounds  at  faro, 
because  he  chooses  to  ogle  Elizabeth  Gunning  instead  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  his  cards. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  be  reminded  that  we  have  seen  nothing 
of  Fielding,  Richardson,  Smollett,  Johnson,  Collins,  Akenside, 
Mason,  or  Gray  ;  but  our  gay  friends,  alas !  never  once  alluded 
to  them,  and  for  us  to  waste  any  part  of  so  short  a  period  in 
looking  for  men  of  letters,  would  be  to  act  like  the  debtor  in  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Prison,  who,  when  he  got  a  day  rule,  invariably 
spent  it  in  the  Fleet. 

According  to  Mr  Jesse,  we  owe  this  new  glimpse  into  these 
times  to  a  habit  of  Selwyn’s,  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
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his  g;eneral  carelessness.  *  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  his  pe* 

*  culiarities,  to  preserve  not  only  every  letter  addressed  to  him 
‘  during  the  course  of  his  long  life,  but  also  the  most  trifling 

*  notes  and  unimportant  memoranda.’  Such  was  the  practice 
of  the  most  celebrated  wit  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  most 
celebrated  wit  of  the  nineteenth  does  precisely  the  reverse. 

‘  Upon  principle,’  (said  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  in  answer  to 
an  application  about  letters  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh,)  *  I 

*  keep  no  letters,  except  those  on  business.  I  have  not  a  single 
‘  letter  from  him,  nor  from  any  human  being,  in  my  possession.’* 
We  should  certainly  prefer  being  our  contemporary’s  corre¬ 
spondent  ;  but  we  must  confess,  that  we  are  not  sorry  to  come  in 
for  a  share  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  Selwyn’s  savings  to  his 
posterity. 

‘  To  this  peculiarity,*  continues  Mr  Jesse,  ‘  the  reader  is  indebted 
for  whatever  amusement  he  may  derive  from  the  perusal  of  th^se  vo¬ 
lumes.  The  greater  portion  of  their  contents  consist  of  letters  addressed 
to  Selwyn  by  persons  who,  in  their  day,  moved  in  the  first  ranks  of  wit, 
genius,  and  fashion.  Independent  of  their  general  merit  as  epistolary 
compositions,  the  editor  conceives  that  they  will  be  found  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  valuable  and  entertaining,  from  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  society  in  the  last  age,  from  their  presenting  a 
faithfni  chronicle  of  the  passing  events  of  the  day,  and  from  the  mass  of 
amusing  gossip  and  lively  anecdote  which  they  contain.’ 

This  is  a  rather  injudicious  paragraph.  It  excites  expectations 
which  are  not  fulfilled.  There  is  very  little  anecdote — less 
altogether  than  will  be  found  in  any  half  dozen  consecutive 
letters  of  Walpole ;  and  two  volumes  would  contain  every  thing 
in  the  book  calculated  to  throw  the  faintest  light  on  manners. 
It  is,  indeed,  precisely  of  that  kind  which  Bacon  says  should 
be  read  by  deputy,  i.  e.  through  the  medium  of  a  Review ; 
for  the  real  meaning  of  the  aphorism — ‘  bad  books  make  good 
‘  reviews,  as  bad  wine  makes  good  vinegar’ — is  not,  as  the  pro¬ 
fane  allege,  because  critics  excel  or  exult  in  fault-finding,  but 
because  their  chief  utility  consists  in  collecting  scattered  beauties, 
distilling  essences,*  or  separating  the  true  metal  from  the  dross. 
But  it  would  be  unjust  to  call  this  a  bad  book ;  it  is  certainly 
one  which  every  possessor  of  a  library  should  possess ;  yet  it  is 
one  in  which  the  quantity  of  print  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  useful  or  amusing  matter  ;  and  the  intelligent  Editor  is 


*  Life,  of  Mackintosh,  by  his  Son,  Vol.  ii.  p.  99. — ‘  We  talked  of 
letter-writing.  “  It  is  now,”  said  Johnson,  “  become  so  much  the 
fashion  to  publish  letters,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  I  put  as  little  into 
mine  as  I  can.”  “  Do  what  you  will,  sir,”  replied  Boswell,  “  you  cannot 
avoid  it.”  ’ — BoswelCs  Life  ef  Johnson,  Vol.  viii.  p.  80. 
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|iastens  to  initiate  us  into  the  newest  bit  of  scandal.  The  day 
IS  warm,  and  a  stroll  to  Betty’s  fruit-shop  (St  James’s  Street)  is 
proposed.  Lord  March  is  already  there,  settling  his  famous  bet 
witli  young  Mr  Pigot,  tiiat  old  Mr  Pigot  would  die  before  Sir 
William  Codrington.  Just  as  this  grave  affair  is  settled,  a  cry 
is  raised  of  *  the  Gunnings  are  coming,’  and  out  we  all  tumble 
to  gaze  and  criticise.  At  Brookes’s,  our  next  house  of  call.  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams  is  easily  persuaded  to  entertain  the 
party  by  reading  his  verses,  not  yet  printed,  on  tlie  marriage  of 
Mr  Hussey  (an  Irish  gentleman)  with  the  Duchess  of  Manches¬ 
ter  (the  best  match  in  the  kingdom,)  and  is  made  happy  by  our 
compliments  ;  but  looks  rather  blank  on  Rigby’s  hinting  that 
the  author  will  be  obliged  to  fight  half  the  Irishmen  in  town, 
which,  considering  the  turn  of  the  verses,  seemed  probable  enough. 
To  change  at  once  the  subject  and  the  scene,  we  accompany  him 
and  Rigby  to  the  Flouse  of  Commons,  where  we  find  ‘  the  Great 
Commoner’  making  a  furious  attack  on  the  Attorney-General 
(Murray,)  who  (as  Walpole  phrases  it)  suffered  for  an  hour. 
After  hearing  an  animated  reply  from  Fox  (the  first  Lord  Hol¬ 
land,)  we  rouse  Selwyn,  who  is  dozing  behind  the  Treasury 
Bench,  and,  wishing  to  look  in  upon  the  Lords,  make  him  intro¬ 
duce  us.  We  find  Lord  Chesterfield  speaking,  the  Chancellor 
(Hardwicke)  expected  to  speak  next,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
just  come  in,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  shuffling  about  in  a 
ludicrous  state  of  perturbation,  betokening  a  crisis  ;  but  Selwyn 
grows  impatient,  and  we  hurry  off  to  Strawberry  Hill,  to  join 
the  rest  of  the  celebrated  partie  quarree,  or  ‘  out  of  town’ 
party,  who  are  long  ago  assembled.  The  petit  souper  appears 
on  the  instant,  and  as  the  champagne  circulates,  there  circulates 
along  with  it  a  refined,  fastidious,  feshionable,  anecdotic,  gossip¬ 
ing  kind  of  pleasantry,  as  exhilarating  as  its  sparkle,  and  as 
volatile  as  its  froth.  We  return  too  late  to  see  Garrick,  but 
time  enough  for  the  house-warming  fete  at  Chesterfield  house, 
where  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  loses  a  thousand  pounds  at  faro, 
because  he  chooses  to  ogle  Elizabeth  Gunning  instead  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  his  cards. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  be  reminded  that  we  have  seen  nothing 
of  Fielding,  Richardson,  Smollett,  Johnson,  Collins,  Akenside, 
Mason,  or  Gray  ;  but  our  gay  friends,  alas !  never  once  alluded 
to  them,  and  for  us  to  waste  any  part  of  so  short  a  period  in 
looking  for  men  of  letters,  would  be  to  act  like  the  debtor  in  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Prison,  who,  when  he  got  a  day  rule,  invariably 
spent  it  in  the  Fleet. 

According  to  Mr  Jesse,  we  owe  this  new  glimpse  into  these 
times  to  a  habit  of  Selwyn’s,  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
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his  general  carelessness.  ‘  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  his  pe- 
‘  culiarities,  to  preserve  not  only  every  letter  addressed  to  him 
‘  during  the  course  of  his  long  life,  but  also  the  most  trifling 
‘  notes  and  unimportant  memoranda.’  Such  was  the  practice 
of  the  most  celebrated  wit  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  most 
celebrated  wit  of  the  nineteenth  does  precisely  the  reverse. 

*  Upon  principle,’  (said  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  in  answer  to 
an  application  about  letters  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh,)  *  I 

*  keep  no  letters,  except  those  on  business.  I  have  not  a  single 
‘  letter  from  him,  nor  from  any  human  being,  in  my  possession.’* 
We  should  certainly  prefer  being  our  contemporary’s  corre¬ 
spondent  ;  but  we  must  confess,  that  we  are  not  sorry  to  come  in 
for  a  share  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  Selwyn’s  savings  to  his 
posterity. 

‘  To  this  peculiarity,’  continues  Mr  Jesse,  *  the  reader  is  indebted 
for  whatever  amusement  he  may  derive  from  the  perusal  of  th^se  vo¬ 
lumes.  The  greater  portion  of  their  contents  consist  of  letters  a<ldrP8sed 
to  Selwyn  by  persons  who,  in  their  day,  moved  in  the  first  ranks  of  wit, 
genius,  and  fashion.  Independent  of  their  general  merit  as  epistolary 
compositions,  the  editor  conceives  that  they  will  be  found  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  valuable  and  entertaining,  from  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  society  in  the  last  age,  from  their  presenting  a 
faithful  chronicle  of  the  passing  events  of  the  day,  and  from  the  mass  of 
amusing  gossip  and  lively  anecdote  which  they  contain.’ 

This  is  a  rather  injudicious  paragraph.  It  excites  expectations 
which  are  not  fulfilled.  There  is  very  little  anecdote — less 
altogether  than  will  be  found  in  anv  half  dozen  consecutive 
letters  of  Walpole ;  and  two  volumes  would  contain  every  thing 
in  the  book  calculated  to  throw  the  faintest  light  on  manners. 
It  is,  indeed,  precisely  of  that  kind  which  Bacon  says  should 
be  read  by  deputy,  i.  e.  through  the  medium  of  a  Review; 
for  the  real  meaning  of  the  aphorism — ‘  bad  books  make  good 
‘  reviews,  as  bad  wine  makes  good  vinegar’ — is  not,  as  the  pro¬ 
fane  allege,  because  critics  excel  or  exult  in  fault-finding,  but 
because  their  chief  utility  consists  in  collecting  scattered  beauties, 
distilling  essences,’  or  separating  the  true  metal  from  the  dross. 
But  it  would  be  unjust  to  call  this  a  bad  book ;  it  is  certainly 
one  which  every  possessor  of  a  library  should  possess ;  yet  it  is 
one  in  which  the  quantity  of  print  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  useful  or  amusing  matter  ;  and  the  intelligent  Editor  is 


*  Life  of  Mackintosh,  by  bis  Son,  Vol.  ii.  p.  99. — ‘  We  talked  of 
letter-writing.  “  It  is  now,”  said  Johnson,  “  become  so  much  the 
fashion  to  publish  letters,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  I  put  as  little  into 
mine  as  I  can.”  “  Do  what  you  will,  sir,”  replied  Boswell,  “  you  cannot 
avoid  it.”  * — Boswelts  Life  o/"  Johnson,  Vol.  viii.  p.  80. 
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evidently  conscious  of  the  fact;  for  on  what  principle  can  his 
singularly  liberal  mode  of  annotation  be  defended,  except  as 
compensating  for  the  poverty  of  the  text  ?  The  legitimate 
use  of  editorial  notes  is.  to  clear  up  doubtful  allusions,  or 
supply  knowledge  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  work. 
For  example,  it  might  be  useful  to  tell  us  something  about 
Gilly  Williams;  but  the  youngest  reader  knows  enough  of 
Garrick  not  to  be  puzzled  by  the  incidental  occurrence  of  his 
name.  Yet  we  are  favoured  with  a  biographical  notice  of 
the  great  actor,  occupying  ten  pages,  apropos  of  this  solitary  line 
in  one  of  Dr  Warner’s  letters — ‘  The  chapter  of  Garrick  (his 
‘  death)  is  a  very  melancholy  one  for  poor  Harry  Hoare  and  me.’ 
This  is  book-making  with  a  vengeance !  At  the  same  time,  this 
mode  of  proceeding  has  answered  the  main  purpose ;  it  has 
made  the  book  more  readable,  and  may  save  the  indolently 
curious  much  trouble,  by  placing  all  they  can  possibly  wish  to 
learn,  or  refer  to,  within  reach.  Thus,  we  find  here  a  careful 
compilation  of  most  of  the  scattered  notices  regarding  Selwyn 
himself ;  and,  with  the  help  of  the  materials  thus  collected,  we 
will  endeavour,  before  tapping  (to  borrow  Walpole’s  word)  the 
chapter  of  his  correspondence,  to  sketch  an  outline  of  his  life. 

George  Augustus  Selwyn  entered  the  world  with  every 
advantage  of  birth  and  connexion;  to  which  that  of  fortune  was 
added  in  good  time.  His  father.  Colonel  John  Selwyn,  of 
Matson  in  Gloucestershire,  where  the  family  ranked  as  one  of 
the  best  in  the  county,  had  been  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  commanded  a  regiment,  sat  many  years  in 
Parliament,  and  filled  various  situations  about  the  court.  His 
mother,  a  daughter  of  General  Farrington,  was  woman  of  the 
bedchamber  to  Queen  Caroline,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
for  social  humour.  As  his  father  was  a  plain,  straightforward, 
commonplace  sort  of  man,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  he  inherited 
his  peculiar  talent  from  her  ;  thus  adding  another  to  the  many 
instances  of  gifted  men  formed  by  mothers,  or  endowed  by  them 
with  the  best  and  brightest  of  their  qualities.  •  Schiller,  Goethe, 
the  Schlegels,  Victor  Hugo,  Canning,  Lord  Brougham,  occur 
to  us  on  the  instant ;  and  Curran  said — ‘  The  only  inheritance 
‘  I  could  boast  of  from  my  poor  father,  was  the  very  scanty 

*  one  of  an  unattractive  face  and  person,  like  his  own ;  and  if 
‘  the  world  has  ever  attributed  to  me  something  more  valuable 
‘  than  face  or  person,  or  than  earthly  wealth,  it  was  that  another 
‘  and  a  dearer  parent  gave  her  child  a  fortune  from  the  treasure 

*  of  her  mind.’ 

Selwyn  was  horn  on  the  11th  August  1719.  He  was  educated 
at  Kton,  and  on  leaving  it  entered  at  Hertford  College,  Oxford. 
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After  a  short  stay  at  the  university,  he  started  on  the  grand 
tour,  and  on  his  return,  though  a  second  son  with  an  elder 
brother  living,  made  London  and  Paris  his  headquarters,  became 
a  member  of  the  clubs,  and  associated  with  the  wits  and  men 
of  fashion.  Before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  he 
was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Irons  and  Surveyor  of  the  Meltings 
at  the  Mint ;  offices  usually  performed  by  deputy.  At  all  events, 
occasional  attendance  at  the  weekly  dinner  formerly  provided 
for  this  department  of  the  public  service,  was  the  only  duty 
they  imposed  on  Selwyn  ;  the  very  man  to  act  on  Colonel  Hang¬ 
er’s  principle,  who,  when  a  friend  in  power  suggested  that  a 
particular  oflBce,  not  being  a  sinecure,  would  hardly  suit  him, 
replied,  *  Get  me  the  place,  and  leave  me  alone  fur  making  it 
‘  a  sinecure.’  The  salary  must  have  been  small,  for  in  a  letter 
from  Paris,  (September  1742,)  he  says  that  his  entire  income, 
including  the  allowance  made  him  by  his  father,  was  only  L.220 
a-year  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  constantly  in  distress  for 
money.  In  a  letter  to  his  former  Eton  tutor,  Mr  Vincent  Ma¬ 
thias,  (Paris,  November  1742,)  he  entreats  his  advice  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  getting  the  colonel  to  advance  a  small  sum  over 
and  above  his  yearly  income;  and  gives  a  pitiable  description  of 
his  circumstances,  ‘  without  clothes,  linen,  books,  or  credit.’ 

In  1744  Selwyn  returned  to  Hertford  College,  and  resumed 
the  life  of  a  college  student ; — unaccountably  enough,  for  he  was 
then  a  formed  man  of  the  world,  and  twenty-five.  Probably 
he  had  thoughts  of  pursuing  a  profession,  or,  to  please  his  father, 
pretended  that  he  had.  His  influential  position  in  the  London 
world  at  this  time,  is  shown  by  letters  from  Rigby  and  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams. 

‘  T/ie  Itight  lion.  Richard  Righy  to  George  Selwyn. 

‘  Tuesday,  March  12,  (1745,)  7  o'clock. 

‘  Dear  George, 

*  I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  which  I  have  this  moment  received  and 
read  ;  and,  that  you  may  not  be  surprised  at  my  readiness  in  answering 
it,  I  will  begin  with  telling  you  the  occasion  of  it.  I  am  just  got  home 
from  a  cock-match,  where  I  have  won  forty  pounds  in  ready  money,  and, 
not  having  dined,  am  waiting  till  1  hear  the  rattle  of  the  coaches  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  dine  at  White’s ;  and  now  I  will 
begin  my  journal,  for  in  that  style  1  believe  my  letters  will  be  best  re¬ 
ceived,  considering  our  situations.  .... 

‘  1  saw  Garrick  act  Othello  that  same  night,  in  which  1  think  he  was 
very  unmeaningly  dressed,  and  succeeded  in  no  degree  of  comparison 
with  Quin,  except  in  the  scene  where  lago  gives  him  the  first  suspicion 
of  Desdemona.  He  endeavoured  throughout  to  play  and  speak  every 
thing  directly  different  from  Quin,  and  failed,  1  think,  in  most  of  his 
alterations.’ 
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t  This  was  the  occasion  when  Quin  went  to  the  pit  to  see  his 
rival  act.  It  was  at  a  time  when  Hogarth’s  Marriage  d  la  Mode 
was  familiar  to  every  one.  One  of  the  prints  of  that  series  repre¬ 
sents  a  negro  boy  bringing  in  the  teachings.  When  Garrick, 
with  his  diminutive  figure  and  blackened  face,  came  forward  as 
Othello,  Quin  exclaimed,  ‘  Here  is  Pompey,  but  where  is  the 
‘  tray  ?’  The  effect  was  electrical,  and  Garrick  never  attempted 
Othello  again.  When  Dr  Griffiths,  many  years  afterwards, 
thoughtlessly  enquired  whether  he  had  ever  acted  the  part  ?  ‘  Sir,’ 
said  he,  evidently  disconcerted,  *  I  once  acted  it  to  my  cost.’ 

Sir  Charles  writes — 

*  I  hope  you  divert  yourself  well  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  university, 
though  the  object  is  not  worthy  you.  The  dullest  fellow  in  it  has 
parts  enough  to  ridicule  it,  and  yon  have  parts  to  fly  at  nobler  game.’ 

By  disregarding  this  sensible  hint  Selwyn  got  into  a  scrape, 
which,  had  it  happened  in  our  time,  would  have  fixed  a  lasting 
stigma  on  his  character.  In  1745,  he  so  far  forgot  himself,  in  a 
drunken  frolic,  as  to  go  through  a  profane  mockery  of  a  religious 
ceremony  ;  and  the  circumstance  having  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  heads  of  the  University,  he  was  expelled.  Most  of  his 
gay  friends  looked  on  this  affair  in  the  same  light  as  Sir  William 
Maynard,  who  writes  thus — 

‘  WaUhatnttow,  Julg  3,  1745. 

‘  Dear  George, 

‘  1  have  this  moment  received  yours,  and  have  only  time  to  tell  you 
the  sooner  you  come  here,  the  greater  the  obligation  will-be  to  me. 
1) — n  the  university  ! — /  wish  they  were  both  on  fire,  and  one  could  hear 
the  proctors  cry  like  roasted  lobsters.  My  compliments  to  Dr  Newton. 
Yours  affectionately,  ‘  W.M.’ 

Indeed  the  only  palliation  or  apology,  and  that  a  poor  one, 
that  can  be  urged  for  Selwyn,  is  to  be  found  in  the  bad  taste  and 
loose  habits  of  his  contemporaries.  The  famous  Medenham  Abbey 
club  was  founded  soon  afterwards.  It  consisted  of  twelve  mem¬ 
bers,  who  met  at  Medenham  Abbey,  near  Marlow,  to  indulge 
in  ribaldry,  profanity,  and  licentiousness.  The  motto  (from  Rabe¬ 
lais)  over  the  grand  entrance  was :  Fay  ce  que  voudrais.  Though 
the  club  became  notorious,  and  their  disgusting  profanity  was  well 
known,  it  proved  no  bar  either  to  the  reception  of  the  members  in 
society,  or  to  their  advancement  in  the  state.  Sir  Francis  Dash- 
wood,  the  founder,  who  officiated  as  high  priest,  became  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer;  Lord  Sandwich,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty;  and  W'ilkes  every  thing  that  the  sober  citizens  of 
London  could  make  of  him. 

Selwyn’s  character  at  this  time  is  given  by  one  of  the  Oxford 
magnates :  ‘  The  upper  part  of  the  society  here,  with  whom  he 
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‘  often  converses,  have,  and  always  have  had,  a  very  good  opinion 

*  of  him.  He  is  certainly  not  intemperate,  nor  dissolute,  nor  does 

*  he  game  that  I  know  or  have  heard  of.  He  has  a  good  deal  of 

*  vanity,  and  loves  to  be  admired  and  caressed,  and  so  suits  him* 

*  self  with  great  ease  to  the  gravest  and  the  sprightliest' 

Colonel  and  Mrs  Selwyn  were,  on  this  occasion,  shocked  and 
irritated  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  the  failing  health  of  his  elder 
brother  John  contributed  to  soften  them,  and  procured  him  an 
extent  ot  indulgence  which  w'ould  hardly  have  been  granted,  had  it 
not  become  apparent  that  the  family  estate  and  honours  must  even¬ 
tually  devolve  upon  him.  John  Selwyn  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Marshal  Conway,  to  whom,  so  early  as  1740,  Walpole  writes ; 

‘  I  did  not  hurry  myself  to  answer  your  last,  but  chose  to  write 
‘  to  poor  Selwyn  upon  his  illness.  He  deserves  so  much  love 

*  from  all  that  know  him,  and  you  owe  him  so  much  friendship^ 

*  that  I  can  scarce  conceive  a  greater  shock.’  He  did  not  die 
till  June  1751,  when  George  Selwyn  was  in  his  thirty-second 
year.  By  this  event  he  became  the  heir,  but  the  estate  was 
unentailed,  and  his  prospects  were  still  dubious  enough  to  e.xcite 
the  apprehensions  of  his  friends.  In  November  1751  Sir  William 
Maynard  writes — 

‘  The  public  papers  informed  me  of  your  father’s  being  dangerously 
ill,  which  was  contirmed  to  me  last  post.  As  you  have  always  convinced 
me  of  your  love  fur  your  father,  (though  1  can't  persuade  the  world  you 
will  be  sorry  fur  bis  death,)  I  shall  be  glad  to  know,  if  you  have  one 
moment's,  leisure,  bow  he  dues,  as  you  are  so  nearly  concerned  in  his 
doing  well.  1  can’t  help  thinking  but  it  will  be  more  fur  your  interest 
that  your  father  should  recover,  as  I  don’t  yet  imagine  you  ^ut/e 
established  in  his  good  opinion,  and  as  you  have  so  powerful  an  enemy 
at  home.’ 

Who  his  powerful  enemy  at  home  was,  does  not  appear.  His 
mother  is  mentioned  in  a  preceding  letter  as  his  advocate  ;  yet 
one  of  Walpole’s  atiecdotes  implies  that  at  one  time  he  had  for¬ 
feited  the  atfection  of  both  parents.  The  notorious  Lady  Town- 
shend  had  taken  an  extraordinary  fancy  to  the  rebel  Lord  Kil¬ 
marnock,  whom  she  had  never  seen  until  the  day  of  his  trial. 

‘  George  Selwyn  dined  with  her,  and  not  thinking  her  affliction 

*  so  serious  as  she  pretends,  talked  rather  jokingly  of  the  execu- 

*  tion.  She  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  rage,  told  him  she 
‘  noiv  believed  all  his  father  and.  mother  had  said  of  him.,  and,wi'.h  a 
‘  thousand  other  reproaches,  flung  up  stairs.  George  coolly  took 

*  Mrs  Dorcas,  her  woman,  and  made  her  sit  down  to  finish  the 
‘  bottle.  “  And  pray,  sir,”  says  Dorcas,  “  do  you  think  my  lady 

*  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  me  go  and  see  the  execution  ?  I 

*  have  a  friend  that  has  promised  to  take  care  of  me,  and  1  can 
‘  lie  in  the  Tower  the  night  before.”  ’ 
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His  father  died  in  1751  without  tying  up  the  property,  which 
b?ought  with  it  the  power  of  nominating  two  members  for  Lud- 
gershall,  and  interest  enough  at  Gloucester  to  ensure  his  own 
return  for  that  city.  The  change  of  circumstances  made  little 
change  in  his  course  of  life.  He  had  sat  in  Parliament  for  the 
family  borough  since  1747,  when  Gilly  Williams  writes: — ‘I 

*  congratulate  you  on  the  near  approach  of  Parliament,  and  figure 

*  you  to  myself  before  a  glass  at  your  rehearsals.  I  must  intimate 
‘  to  you  not  to  forget  closing  your  periods  with  a  significant  stroke 
‘  of  the  breast,  and  recommend  Mr  Barry  as  a  pattern,  who  I 
‘  think  pathetically  excels  in  that  beauty.’  Spranger  Barry,  the 
actor,  is  the  intended  model ;  but  Selwyn  was  not  ambitious  of 
senatorial  honours,  and  when  obliged  to  attend  the  House,  and 
be  in  readiness  for  a  division,  he  used  either  to  withdraw  to  one  of 
the  committee-rooms  for  conversation,  or  to  fall  asleep.  He  gen¬ 
erally  sided  with  the  court  party,  and  was  well  rewarded  for  his 
constancy;  being  at  the  same  time  Clerk  of  the  Irons  and  Sur¬ 
veyor  of  the  Meltings  at  the  Mint,  Registrar  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  Barbadoes,  (where  he  had  an  estate,)  and  Paymaster 
of  the  Works — described  as  a  very  lucrative  appointment.  It  was 
abolished  in  1 782  by  Burke’s  Economical  Reform  Bill ;  but  in 
the  course  of  the  next  year  he  was  made  Surveyor- General  of  the 
Works  by  Mr  Pitt. 

In  1788  he  was  opposed  at  Gloucester  by  a  timber-merchant, 
and  the  manner  in  which  his  friends  speak  of  his  opponent  is 
characteristic  of  the  times.  Gilly  Williams  calls  him  *  a  d — d 
carpenter and  Lord  Carlisle  asks — 

‘Why  did  you  not  set  his  timber-yard  a-fire?  What  can  a  man 
mean  who  has  not  an  idea  separated  from  the  foot  square  of  a  Norway 
deal  plank,  by  desiring  to  be  in  Parliament  ?  Perhaps,  if  you  could 
have  got  any  body  to  have  asked  him  his  reasons  for  such  an  unnatural 
attempt,  the  fact  of  his  being  unable  to  answer  what  be  had  never 
thought  about,  might  have  made  him  desist.  But  these  beasts  are  mon¬ 
strously  obstinate,  and  about  as  well  bred  as  the  great  dogs  they  keep 
in  their  yards.’ 

It  is  currently  related  that  Selwyn  did  his  best  to  keep  Sheri¬ 
dan  out  of  Brookes’s,  and  was  only  prevented  from  black-balling 
him  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  by  a  trick.  According  to  one 
version,  the  Prince  of  Wales  kept  Selwyn  in  conversation  at  the 
door  till  the  ballot  was  over.  According  to  Wraxall’s,  he  w’as 
suddenly  called  away  by  a  pretended  message  from  his  adopted 
daughter.  Some  attribute  his  dislike  to  aristocratic  prejudice ; 
others  to  party  feeling ;  and  Mr  Jesse  says  that  it  arose  in  a 
great  degree  from  Sheridan’s  ‘  having  been  one  of  the  party 
‘  which  had  deprived  Selwyn  of  a  lucrative  post’ — that  of  Pay- 
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master  of  the  Works.  Yet  Mr  Jesse  himself  states  that  the 
'black-baUiiig^  occurred  in  1780,  and  that  the  place  was  abolished 
in  1782.  VVe  are  uncharitable  enough  to  think  that  an  esta¬ 
blished  wit  would  feel  something  like  an  established  beauty  at 
the  proposed  introduction  of  a  rival,  and  that  a  tinge  of  jealousy 
might  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  dislike. 

Selwyn  had  taken  to  gaming  before  his  father’s  death — pro¬ 
bably  from  his  first  introduction  to  the  clubs.  In  1748,  Gilly 
Williams  asks — ‘  What  do  you  intend?  I  think  the  almanack 
‘  bids  you  take  care  of  colds,  and  abstain  from  physic ;  I  say, 

‘  avoid  the  knowing  ones,  and  abstain  from  hazard.’  His  stakes 
were  high,  though  not  extravagantly  so,  compared  with  the 
sums  hazarded  by  his  contemporaries.  In  1765  he  lost  a  thousand 
pounds  to  Mr  8hafto,  who  applies  for  it  in  the  language  of  an 
embarrassed  tradesman — 

July  1.  1765. 

‘  Deah  Sik, — I  have  this  moment  received  the  favour  ut  your  letter. 

I  intended  to  have  gone  out  of  town  on  Thursday,  but  as  you  shall 
not  receive  your  money  before  the  end  of  this  week,  1  must  postpone 
my  journey  till  Sunday.  A  month  would  have  made  no  difference  to 
me,  had  1  nut  had  others  to  pay  before  1  leave  town,  and  must  pay ; 
therefore  must  beg  that  you  will  leave  the  whole  before  the  week  is  out, 
at  White’s,  as  it  is  to  be  paid  away  to  others  to  whom  I  have  lost, 
and  do  not  choose  to  leave  town  till  that  is  done.  Be  sure  you  could 
not  wish  an  indulgence  I  should  not  be  happy  to  grant,  if  in  my  power.’ 

Mr  Jesse  states,  that  latterly  Selwyn  entirely  got  the  better 
of  his  propensity  to  play :  observing,  that  it  was  too  great  a 
consumer  of  four  things — time,  health,  fortune,  and  thinking. 
But  an  extract  from  the  late  Mr  Wilberforce’s  Diary  throws 
some  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  this  statement :  ‘  The  first  time 
‘  I  was  at  Brookes’s,  scarcely  knowing  any  one,  I  joined,  from 
‘  mere  shyness,  at  the  faro-table,  where  George  Selwyn  kept 
‘  bank.  A  friend  who  knew  my  inexperience,  and  regarded  me 
‘  as  a  victim  decked  out  for  sacrifice,  called  out  to  me,  “  What, 
‘  Wilberforce  !  is  that  you  ?”  Selwyn  quite  resented  this  inter- 
‘  fcrence,  and  turning  to  him  said,  in  his  most  impressive  tone, 
‘  “  Oh,  sir !  don’t  interrupt  Mr  Wilberforce,  he  could  not  be 

*  better  employed.”  ’  This  occurred  in  1782,  when  Selwyn  was 
sixty-three. 

Previously  we  find  him,  in  1776,  undergoing  the  process  of 
dunning  from  Lord  Derby;  and  in  1779  from  Mr  Crawford, 

*  Fish  Crawford’  as  he  was  called,  each  of  whom,  like  Mr  Shafto, 
‘  had  a  sum  to  make  up.’ 

Gaming  was  his  only  vice.  He  indulged  moderately  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  In  1765  Williams  writes,  ‘  You  may 

*  eat  boiled  chicken  and  kiss  Baton  (his  dog)  as  well  on  this 
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^side  the  water.’  A»  regards  gallantry,  we  have  good  autho¬ 
rity  for  doubting  whether  he  was  quite  so  much  an  anchorite 
as  was  supposed ;  but  his  coldness  was  a  constant  subject 
of  banter  among  his  friends.  Lord  Holland  says — ‘  My  Lady 

*  Mary  goes  (to  a  masquerade,)  dressed  like  Zara,  and  I  wish 

*  you  to  attend  her  dressed  like  a  black  eunuch.’ — Lord  Car¬ 
lisle — ‘  In  regard  to  her,  (a  mysterious  unknown,)  in  every 

*  other  light  but  as  a  friend,  you  shall  see  I  shall  be  as  cold  us 

*  a  stone,  or  as  yourself.’  Readers  of  the  \  Rolliad’  may  recall  a 
broader  joke;  and  Mr  Jesse  has  ventured  to  print  one  of  Gilly 
Williams’s,  levelled  at  Walpole  as  well  as  Selwyn,  which  we  can¬ 
not  venture  to  transcribe.  As  to  his  alleged  intrigue  with  the 
Marchesa  Fagniani,  there  is  no  better  proof  of  it  than  his  ex¬ 
treme  fondness  for  her  daughter,  (Maria,  Dowager-Marchioness 
of  Hertford,)  whom  the  gossips  thence  inferred  to  be  his  own. 
In  contemporary  opinion.  Lord  March  shared  the  honours  of 
paternity  with  Selwyn.  He  was  equally  intimate  with  her  mo¬ 
ther,  and  he  left  her  an  immense  fortune  at  his  death.  Resem¬ 
blance,  too,  must  go  for  something ;  and  Dr  Warner,  after  an 
interview  with  Lord  March,  says — ‘  The  more  I  contemplate  his 

*  face,  the  more  I  am  struck  with  a  certain  likeness  to  the  lower 

*  part  of  it;  his  very  chin  and  lips,  and  they  are  rather  singular. 

‘  But  you  w’ill  never  be  d'accord  upon  this  interesting  subject, 

*  as  I  am  sorry  to  be  too  much  convinced ;  but  that  you  know 
‘  better  than  I.’  In  considering  this  question,  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  Selwyn’s  passion  for  children  was  one  of  the  marked 
features  of  his  character.  Lord  Carlisle’s  and  Lord  Coventry’s, 
particularly  Lady  Anne  Coventry,  (afterwards  Lady  Anne  Foley,) 
were  among  his  especial  favourites. 

Selwyn  paid  frequent  visits  to  Paris,  and  spoke  French  to  per¬ 
fection.  *  I  shall  let  Lord  Huntingdon  know  (says  Lord 

*  March)  that  you  are  thought  to  have  a  better  pronunciation 

*  than  any  one  that  ever  came  from  this  country.’  The  Queen 
of  Louis  XV.  took  pleasure  in  conversing  with  him.  ‘  I  dined 
‘  to-day  (we  are  still  quoting  from  Lord  March)  at  what  is  culled 
‘  no  dinner,  at  Madame  de  Coignie’s.  The  Queen  asked  Madame 

*  de  Mirepoi.x,  **  Si  elle  n’avait  pas  beaucoup  eutendu  medire 
‘  de  Monsieur  Selwyn  etelle?”  File  a  repondu,  “  Oui,  beaucoup, 

*  Madame.”  “  J’en  suis  bien-aise,”  dit  la  Reine.’ 

He  was  received  on  a  perfect  footing  of  equality,  and,  as  it 
were,  naturalized  in  that  brilliant  circle  of  which  Madame  du 
Deifand  was  the  centre;  and  he  often  lingered  longer  in  it  than 
was  agreeable  to  his  English  friends.  ‘  Lady  Hertford  (writes 

*  Lord  March  in  176G)  made  a  thousand  enquiries  about  you ; 

*  asked  how  long  you  intended  to  stay,  and  hoped  you  would 
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*  soon  be  tired  of  blind  women,  old  Presidents,  and  Premiers,* — 
alluding  to  Madame  du  Deffand,  the  President  Henault,  and 
the  Due  de  Choiseul.  Williams  sarcastically  enquires,  ‘  Cannot 

*  we  get  you  an  hospital  in  this  island,  where  you  can  pass  your 

*  evenings  with  some  very  sensible  matrons  ?  and,  if  they  are  not 

*  quite  blind,  they  may  have  some  natural  infirmity  equivalent 
‘  to  it.* 

Nothing  proves  Selwyn’s  real  superiority  more  strongly  than 
his  reception  in  this  brilliant  coterie,  and  the  enjoyment  he  found 
in  it ;  for  when  he  began  making  his  periodical  visits  to  Paris, 
national  prejudice  was  at  its  height; — the  French  regarded  the 
English  as  barbarians,  and  the  English  entertained  a  contemptu¬ 
ous  aversion  for  the  French.  So  late  as  I7(i9,  Lord  Carlisle  thus 
amusingly  alludes  to  the  sentiments  of  the  former — 

‘  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  Mr  Wood’s  family  were  splashed  by  the  sea. 
People  who  never  travel  know  very  little  what  dangers  we  run.  I  dare 
say  most  of  your  French  acquaintances  here  wonder  you  du  not  go  to 
England  bp  land,  but  I  believe  they  are  very  easy  about  us  after  we  are 
gone.  'I'hey  think  we  are  very  little  altered  since  the  landing  of  Julius 
Ceesar  ;  that  we  leave  our  clothes  at  Calais,  having  no  further  occasion 
for  them,  and  that  every  one  of  us  has  a  sun-fiuwer  cut  out  and  painted 

upon  his - ,  like  the  prints  in  Clarke’s  Cesar.  I  do  not  think  that  all 

entertain  this  idea  of  us  ;  1  only  mean  the  tfavans  ;  those  who  can  read.’ 

The  French  might  be  pardoned  for  supposing  that  the  English 
left  their  clothes  at  Calais,  for  the  tailors  of  Paris  were  then  as 
much  in  requisition  as  the  milliners  ;  and  Selwyn  is  invariably 
loaded  with  commissions  for  velvet  coats,  silk  small-clothes,  bro¬ 
cade  dressing-gowns,  lace  ruffles,  and  various  other  articles,  by 
the  gravest  as  well  as  the  gayest  of  his  friends.  As  for  the 
notion  of  reaching  England  by  land,  geography  and  the  use  of 
the  globes  w’ere  rare  accomplishments  in  both  countries.  When 
Whiston  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  world  within  three  years, 
the  Duchess  of  Bolton  avowed  an  intention  of  escaping  the  com¬ 
mon  ruin,  by  going  to  China. 

Selwyn  not  only  overcame  the  national  prejudice  in  his  own 
individual  instance,  but  paved  the  way  for  the  reception  of  his 
friends.  It  was  he  who  made  Horace  W'alpole  acquainted  with 
Madame  du  Defland,  and  Gibbon  with  Madame  de  Geoffrin. 

His  habit  of  dozing  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
already  noticed.  He  occasionally  dozed  in  society.  *  We  hear 

*  (says  Williams)  of  your  falling  asleep  standing  at  the  old  Pre- 

*  sident’s  (Henault’s,)  and  knocking  him  and  three  more  old 
‘  women  into  the  fire.  Are  these  things  true  ?’  Walpole  also 
hints  at  it.  *  When  you  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  awake  and 
to  spare,  I  wish  you  would  bestow  it  on  me.’  He  is  by  no 
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means  singular,  as  might  be  shown  by  many  remarkable  instances 
*  besides  that  of  Lord  North,  who  (according  to  Gibbon)  ‘  might 
‘  well  indulge  a  short  slumber  on  the  Treasury  bench,  when  sup- 
‘  ported  by  the  majestic  sense  of  Thurlow  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
‘  skilful  eloquence  of  Wedderburne  on  the  other.’  Lord  Byron, 
in  one  of  his  Journals,  records  a  dinner  party  of  twelve,  inclu¬ 
ding  Sheridan,  Tierney,  and  Erskine,  of  whom  five  were  fast 
asleep  before  the  dessert  w’as  well  upon  the  table.  In  another, 
he  relates : — ‘  At  the  Opposition  meeting  of  the  peers  in  1812, 

‘  at  Lord  Grenville’s,  W'here  Lord  Grey  and  he  read  to  us  the 
‘  correspondence  upon  Moira’s  negotiation,  1  sat  next  to  the  pre- 
‘  sent  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  said  what  is  to  be  done  next  ?  “  l\  'ahe 
‘  the  Duke  ofNorJblk,”  (who  was  snoring  away  near  us,)  replied 

*  he;  “  1  don’t  think  the  negotiators  have  left  any  thing  else  fur 
‘  us  to  do  this  turn.”  ’  Considering  the  hours  kept  by  modern 
wits  and  senators,  they  may  be  excused  for  dropping  into  a  pleas¬ 
ing  state  of  forgetfulness  occasionally;  but  Selwyn  had  no  such 
excuse.  His  mode  of  life  is  exhibited  in  a  droll  sketch,  in  a 
letter  to  himself,  written  by  Lord  Carlisle  at  Spa,  in  1768.  ‘  I 

*  rise  at  six ;  am  on  horseback  till  breakfast ;  play  at  cricket  till 
‘  dinner;  and  dance  in  the  evening  till  1  can  scarce  crawl  to 
‘  bed  at  eleven.  There  is  a  life  for  you  I  You  get  up  at  nine  ; 

‘  play  w'ith  Raton  till  twelve  in  your  nightgown ;  then  creep 
‘  down  to  White’s  to  abuse  Fanshawe ;  are  five  hours  at  table ; 

‘  sleep  till  you  can  escape  your  supper  reckoning;  then  make  two 

*  wretches  carry  you,  with  three  pints  of  claret  in  you,  three  miles 
‘  for  a  shilling.’ 

Wits  are  seldom  given  to  ruralities.  Jekyll  used  to  say  that, 
if  compelled  to  live  in  the  country,  he  would  have  the  road  before 
his  door  paved  like  a  street,  and  hire  a  hackney  coach  to  drive 
up  and  down  all  day  long.  Selwyn  partook  largely  of  this  feel¬ 
ing.  I'he  state  of  a  gentleman’s  cellar  was  then,  whatever  It  may 
be  now,  a  fair  indication  of  the  use  he  made  of  his  house,  and 
Matson  was  very  slenderly  stocked.  When  Gilly  Williams  took 
up  his  quarters  there  in  passing  through  Gloucester,  he  writes — 

*  I  asked  Bell  to  djne  here,  but  he  is  too  weak  to  venture  so  far ; 
‘  so  the  Methodist  and  I  will  taste  your  new  and  old  claret.  1 
‘  have  been  down  in  the  cellar:  there  are  about  nine  bottles  of 
‘  old,  and  five  dozen  of  new.’  Yet  Matson  was  a  highly  agree¬ 
able  residence,  charmingly  situated,  and  rich  in  historical  asso¬ 
ciations.  Charles  11.  and  James  II.  (both  boys  at  the  time) 
w'ere  quartered  there  during  the  siege  of  Gloucester  by  the 
Royalists  in  1643  ;  and  they  amused  themselves  by  cutting  out 
their  names,  with  various  irregular  emblazonments,  on  the  win- 
dow'shutters. 
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During  one  of  his  brief  electioneering  visits  at  Matson,  Sel- 
wyn  took  it  into  his  head  to  perform  Justiceship;  for  (as  Fielding 
observes  with  reference  to  a  similar  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Inquire  Western)  it  was,  indeed,  a  syllable  more  than  justice. 

‘  What  the  devil  (exclaims  Gilly  Williams)  could  tempt  you  to 
‘act  as  justice  of  the  peace?  This  is  Trapolin  with  a  ven- 
‘  geance  !  What!  evidence,  party,  and  judge  too!  If  you  do 
‘  not  make  it  up  with  the  man  soon,  some  rogue  of  an  attorney 
‘  will  plague  your  heart  out  in  the  King’s  Bench.’  His  gar¬ 
dener  had  been  guilty  of  some  peculation,  for  which  Selwyn, 
without  ceremony,  committed  him. 

A  little  over-eagerness  might  heexcused,  as  one  of  his  strongest 
peculiarities  was  a  passion  for  the  details  of  criminal  justice,  from 
the  warrant  to  the  rope.  His  friends  made  a  point  of  gratify¬ 
ing  it  by  sending  the  earliest  intelligence  of  remarkable  crimes, 
criminals,  trials,  and  executions,  as  well  as  every  anecdote  they 
could  collect  concerning  them.  When  Walpole’s  house  in  Ar¬ 
lington  Street  was  broken  open,  his  first  care,  after  securing 
the  robber,  was  to  send  for  Selwyn.  ‘  I  dispatched  a  courier  to 
‘  White’s  for  George,  who,  you  know,  loves  nothing  upon  earth 
‘  so  well  as  a  criminal,  except  the  execution  of  him.  It  happened 
‘  very  luckily  that  the  Drawer  who  received  my  message  has  very 
‘  lately  been  robbed  himself,  and  had  the  wound  fresh  in  his 
‘  memory.  He  stalked  up  into  the  club-room,  stopped  short,  and 
‘  with  a  hollow  trembling  voice  said,  “  Mr  Selwyn,  Mr  Walpole’s 
‘  compliments,  and  he’s  got  a  housebreaker  for  you.’”  Gilly 
Williams,  having  no  housebreaker  for  him,  sends  him  a  story 
about  one  instead : — ‘  I  will  give  you  a  Newgate  anecdote, 

‘  which  I  had  from  a  gentleman  who  called  on  P.  Lewis  the 
‘  night  before  the  execution,  and  heard  one  runner  call  to  another 
‘  and  order  a  chicken  boiled  for  Rice’s  supper;  “  but”  says  he, 

‘  you  need  not  be  curious  about  the  sauce,  for  he  is  to  be 
‘  hanged  to-morrow.”  “  That  is  true,”  says  the  other,  “  but  the 
‘  Ordinary  sups  with  him,  and  you  know  he  is  a  devil  of  a  fellow 
‘  for  butter.”  If  the  continental  air  has  not  altered  you,  this  will 
‘  please  you ;  at  least  I  have  known  the  time  when  you  have 
‘  gone  a  good  way  for  such  a  morsel.’ 

The  best  stories  regarding  his  taste  for  executions  are  related 
by  Walpole,  and  well  known.  Innumerable  are  the  jokes  level¬ 
led  at  him  for  this  peculiarity.  The  best  is  the  first  Lord  Hol¬ 
land’s,  who  was  dying.  ‘  The  next  time  Mr  Selwyn  calls,  show 
‘  him  up.  If  I  am  ^ive,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  him;  and  if 
*  1  am  dead,  he  will  be  glad  to  see  me.’  Lord  Holland  was  not 
the  only  statesman  of  the  period  who  could  joke  under  such 
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circumstances.  Mr  Legge  (the  story  is  Gilly  Williams’s)  told  a 
v^ry  fat  fellow  who  came  to  see  him  the  day  he  died — ‘  Sir,  you 

*  are  a  great  weight ;  but,  let  me  tell  you,  you  are  in  at  the 

*  death.’  Another  of  the  same  gentleman’s  stories  is  probably 
meant  as  a  warning — ‘  I  remember  a  man  seeing  a  military 
‘  execution  in  Hyde  Park,  and  when  it  was  over,  he  turned 
‘  about  and  said,  “  By  G — ,  I  thought  there  was  more  in  itl” 

‘  He  shot  himself  the  next  morning.’ 

The  writer  of  a  letter  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  April 
1791,  supposed  to  be  the  Rev.  Dr  Warner,  makes  a  gallant  effort 
to  rescue  Selwyn's  memory  from  what  he  terms  an  unjust  and 
injurious  imputation.  After  urging  that  nothing  could  be  more 
abhorrent  from  Selwyn’s  character,  and  that  he  had  the  most 
tender  and  benevolent  of  hearts,  he  thus  proceeds : — ‘  This  idle 
‘  but  wide-spread  idea  of  his  being  fond  of  executions,  (of  which 

*  he  never  in  his  life  attended  but  at  one,  and  that  rather  acciden- 
‘  tally  from  its  lying  in  his  way,  than  from  design,)  arose  from 
‘  the  pleasantries  which  it  pleased  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Wil- 

*  Hams,  and  the  then  Lord  Chesterfield,  to  propagate  from  that 
‘  one  attendance,  for  the  amusement  of  their  common  friends.  Of 
‘  the  easiness  with  which  such  things  sat  upon  him,  you  may 

*  judge  from  the  following  circumstance,  which  1  have  heard 
‘  him  more  than  once  relate.  Sir  Charles  was  telling  a  large 

*  company  a  similar  story  to  that  of  his  attending  upon  cxecu- 
‘  tions,  with  many  strokes  of  rich  humour  received  with  great 

*  glee,  before  his  face,  when  a  gentleman  who  sat  next  to  the  ob- 
‘  ject  of  their  mirth,  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice — “  It  is  strange, 

*  George,  so  intimate  as  we  are,  that  I  should  never  have  heard 
‘  of  this  story  before.”  “  Not  at  all  strange,”  he  replied  in  the 

*  same  voice,  for  Sir  Charles  has  just  invented  it,  and  knows 
'  that  I  will  not  by  contradiction  spoil  the  pleasure  of  the  com- 
‘  pany  he  is  so  highly  entertaining.”  And  such  was  his  good- 
‘  nature  in  every  thing.’  This  may  account  for  the  pleasantries, 
but  hardly  for  the  facts  stated  by  Walpole  and  others ;  or  for 
such  an  epistle  as  the  following : — *  1  can  with  great  pleasure 
‘  inform  you,  my  dear  Selwyn,  that  the  head  is  ordered  to  be  de- 

*  livered  on  the  first  application  made  on  your  part.  The  ex- 

*  pense  is  little  more  than  a  guinea ;  the  person  who  calls  should 
‘  pay  for  it.  Adieu,  mon  cher  mondain,  ‘  T.  Phillips.’ 

As  to  tenderness  and  benevolence,  there  surely  was  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  assuming  that  the  taste  in  question  was  irreconcilable 
with  such  qualities.  It  was  simply  a  craving  for  strong  ex¬ 
citement; — a  modification  of  the  feeling  which  still  induces  the 
Spanish  women  to  attend  Bull-fights,  and  formerly  lured  the 
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gentlest  and  noblest  of  tbe  sex  to  Tournaments.  Moreover, 
people  were  by  no  means  so  refined  or  squeamish  in  Selwyn’s 
time  as  now,  when  the  spectacle  of  bloody  heads  over  Temple 
Bar  would  not  be  tolerated  for  an  hour.  Crowds  of  all  classes 
pressed  round  to  gaze  on  those  of  the  rebel  Lords  in  1746; 
and  telescopes  were  fixed  for  the  use  of  the  curious  at  a  half¬ 
penny  a  peep.  ‘  I  remember,’  (says  Johnson,  as  reported  by 
Boswell,)  ‘  once  being  with  Goldsmith  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

‘  While  we  surveyed  the  Poets’  Corner,  I  said  to  him, 

“  Forsitan  et  nomen  nostrum  miscebitur  istis.” 

‘  When  we  got  to  Temple  Bar,  he  stopped  me,  pointed  to  the 
‘  heads  upon  it,  and  slily  whispered  me, 

“  Forsitan  et  nomen  nostrum  miscebitur  istis.”' 

Nay,  not  much  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  customary 
for  the  governor  of  Newgate  to  give  a  breakfast  to  thirteen 
or  fourteen  persons  of  distinction  on  the  morning  of  an  execu¬ 
tion.  The  party  attended  the  hanging,  breakfasted,  and  then 
attended  the  cutting-down,  but  few  had  any  appetite  for  the 
second  and  third  parts  of  the  ceremonial.  A  very  pretty  girl,  (the 
governor’s  daughter,  we  believe,)  who  spoke  of  the  sufferers  as 
‘  our  people,'  distributed  the  tea  and  coffee.  She  assured  us,  in 
confidence,  that  the  first  call  of  the  incipient  amateur  was  inva¬ 
riably  for  brandy ;  and  that  the  only  guest  who  never  failed  to  do 
justice  to  the  broiled  kidneys  (for  which  she  was  famous)  was 
the  Ordinary. 

Storer  (one  of.  the  Selwyn  set)  writes  in  1774: — ‘  You  will 
‘  get  by  your  edition  of  Madame  de  Sevign^’s  Letters,  enough 
‘  to  pay  for  as  much  Vin  de  Grave  as  ever  she  drank  en  Bretagne.' 
Selwyn  rivalled,  or  outran  Walpole  in  his  admiration  of  Madame 
de  S6vign4,  and  paid  a  visit  to  her  residence,  Les  Rockers,  (excel¬ 
lently  described,  as  at  present  existing,  in  Lady  Morgan’s  ‘  Book 
‘  of  the  Boudoir  ;’)  but  we  find  no  other  proof  of  direct  literary 
intentions  on  his  part ;  and  there  is  consequently  no  ground  for 
disputing  the  applicability  of  the  remark  with  which  Mr  Jesse 
introduces  the  topic  of  his  Wit : — 

‘  Perhaps  no  individual  has  ever  acquired  so  general  a  reputation  for 
mere  wit  as  George  Selwyn.  Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lords  Dor¬ 
set,  Rochester,  Chesterfield,  and  Hervey,  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Wil¬ 
liams,  Bubb  Doddington,  Sheridan,  and  (perhaps  the  most  brilliant  lu¬ 
minary  in  this  galaxy  of  wit)  the  late  Theodore  Hook,  were  men  who 
bad  one  and  all  distinguished  themselves  in  following  the  paths  of  litera¬ 
ture,  w  hile  more  than  one  of  them  had  rendered  himself  eminent  in  the 
senate.  Thus,  the  character  which  each  maintained  for  wit  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  adventitious  aid  of  a  reputation  for  literary  or  oratorical 
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talents,  while  the  fame  of  George  Selwyn  stands  exclusively  on  his  cha¬ 
racter  for  social  pleasantry  and  conversational  wit.’ 

Not  quite,  we  must  observe.  It  stood  also  on  his  three  seats  in 
Parliament,  and  his  family  connexions.  These,  at  the  very  outset, 
procured  him  that  vantage  ground,  to  which  Sheridan  and  Hook 
were  obliged  to  win  their  way  at  the  risk  of  fretting  a  thousand 
vanities.  This  may  not  apply  to  the  rest  on  Mr  Jesse’s  list;  but 
then  it  is  a  very  imperfect  one,  and  admits  of  large  additions — as 
(omitting  all  living  examples)  Foote,  Wilkes,  Jekyll,  Curran, 
Colman. 

Dr  Johnson  disliked  Foote;  but  when  one  of  the  company, 
at  a  dinner-party  at  Dilly’s,  called  him  a  Merryandrew,  a  buf¬ 
foon,  the  Sage  at  once  declared  that  he  had  wit ;  and  added 
— ‘  The  first  time  I  was  in  company  with  Foote,  was  at  Fitz- 
‘  herbert’s.  Having  no  good  opinion  of  the  fellow,  I  was 
‘  resolved  not  to  be  pleased ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  please 
‘  a  man  against  his  will.  I  went  on  taking  my  dinner  pretty 
‘  sullenly,  affecting  not  to  mind  him.  But  the  dog  was  so  very 
*  comical,  that  I  was  obliged  to  lay  down  my  knife  and  fork, 

‘  throw  myself  back  on  my  chair,  and  fairly  laugh  it  out.  No, 

‘  sir,  he  was  irresistible.’  It  was  said  to  be  impossible  to  take 
Foote  unawares,  or  put  him  out.  As  he  was  telling  a  story  at 
a  fine  dinner-party,  a  gentleman,  to  try  him,  pulled  him  by  the 
coat-tail,  and  told  him  that  his  handkerchief  was  hanging  out. 

‘  Thank  you,  sir,’  said  Foote,  replacing  it,  ‘  you  know  the  com- 
‘  pany  better  than  I  do,’  and  went  on  with  his  story. 

Wilkes’s  fame  may  be  rested  on  his  reply  to  Lord  Sandwich, 
and  his  fling  at  Thurlow.  Jekyll  needs  no  trumpeter.  Lord 
Byron  says  of  Colman — ‘  If  I  had  to  choose,  and  could  not 
‘  have  both  at  a  time,  1  would  say,  “  Let  me  begin  the  evening 
‘  with  Sheridan,  and  finish  it  with  Colman.”  ’  Of  Curran,  he 
says,  ‘  I  have  met  him  at  Holland  House  ;  he  beats  every 
‘  body — his  imagination  is  beyond  human,  and  his  humour 
‘  (it  is  difficult  to  define  what  is  wit)  perfect.  Then  he  has  fifty 
‘  faces,  and  twice  as  many  voices,  when  he  mimics.’  This,  we 
may  add,  was  Hook’s  great  charm.  His  best  stories  were  dra¬ 
matic  representations  d  la  Mathews,  little  inferior  to  that  fine 
observer’s  ‘  At  Homes.’ 

Why  again,  since  Mr  Jesse  has  gone  back  so  far,  did  he  not 
go  back  a  little  farther,  and  mention  the  old  Earl  of  Norwi^'h  ; — a 
singular  illustration  of  the  fickleness  of  taste,  and  the  uth  of 
the  maxim — ‘  a  jest’s  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear  of  him  wt  ,  hears 
it’  He  was  the  acknowledged  wit  of  Charles  the  First’s  court ; 
but  was  voted  a  dead  bore  when  he  attempted  to  resvne  his 
wonted  place  at  Whitehall  after  the  Restoration. 
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It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  to  be  placed  on  the  op-' 
•posite  column  of  the  account — that  high  reputation  in  one  line 
may  sometimes  prevent  a  man  from  acquiring  much  in  another ; 
not  merely  because  of  the  prevalent  dislike  to  pluralities,  but 
because  the  less  is  merged  in  the  greater.  Thus  it  was  admi¬ 
rably  said  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 

*  that  he  had  not  only  humour,  but  wit  also ;  at  least,  new  and 

*  sudden  relations  of  ideas  flashed  across  his  mind  in  reasoning, 

‘  and  produced  the  same  effect  as  wit,  and  would  have  been 
‘  called  wit,  if  a  sense  of  their  utility  and  importance  had  not  often 
‘  overpowered  the  admiration  of  novelty.’  Wilberforce,  speaking  of 
Pitt,  said — ‘  He  was  the  wittiest  man  I  ever  knew,  and  (what 

*  was  quite  peculiar  to  himself)  had  at  all  times  his  wit  under 
‘  entire  control.  Others  appeared  struck  by  the  unwonted  as- 

*  sociation  of  brilliant  images,  but  every  possible  combination  of 
‘  ideas  seemed  always  present  to  his  mind,  and  he  could  at  once 
‘  produce  whatever  he  desired.  I  was  one  of  those  who  met  to 
‘  spend  an  evening  in  memory  of  Shakspeare,  at  the  Boar’s 
‘  Head,  Eastcheap.  Many  professed  wits  were  present,  but 
‘  Pitt  was  the  most  amusing  of  the  party,  and  the  readiest  and 

*  most  apt  in  the  required  allusions.* 

In  addition  to  Selvvyn’s  other  places,  the  voice  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  conferred  on  him  that  of  Receiver- General  of  Waif  and 
Stray  Jokes — a  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  plenty  of  his  own  ;  for 
as  D’Alembert  sarcastically  observed  to  the  Abbe  Voisenon,  who 
complained  that  he  was  unduly  charged  with  the  absurd  sayings  of 
others — ‘  Monsieur  T AU)e,  on  ne  prete  qu’aux  riches.’  Selwyn’s 
droits,  in  respect  of  his  anomalous  office,  were  not  limited  to  the 
clubs.  Lord  Holland  writes  in  1770 — ‘  As  the  newspapers  im- 

*  pute  so  much  wit  to  you,  I  hope  they  give  you  the  invention 
‘  of  that  pretty  motto  they  have  put  upon  Lord  Carlisle’s  cap.’ 
Lord  Carlisle,  in  1776, — ‘  What  the  witty  Mr  G.  S.  says  in  the 
‘  newspapers  is  admirable  about  the  red-hot  poker,  though  I 
‘  like  Diis  placuit  better.’  Lord  March,  in  1767, — ‘  The  king 

*  talked  of  you  at  his  dressing,  and  told  me  something  that  you 
‘  had  said  of  the  Macaronis,  that  he  thought  very  good.’  It  was 
Mr  Jesse’s  duty  as  Editor  to  find  out  what  these  good  things 
were,  but  he  leaves  us  in  entire  ignorance  regarding  them.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has 
brought  together  quite  enough  to  support  Selwyn’s  reputation, 
and  r^^der  superfluous  the  generally  just  remark  with  which  he 
prefad^  .them.  *  No  task  can  be  more  disappointing  in  its  result. 
‘  than^vhat  of  collecting  the  scattered  bon-mots  of  a  man  of  pro- 
‘  fessed  wit,  with  a  view  to  prove  that  his  reputation  is  well  de- 
‘  serve'*’  Many  of  his  best  sayings  have,  probably,  been  lost  to 
‘  us  ;  'hers,  perhaps,  have  suli’ered  in  the  narrative ;  and,  more- 
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*  over,  the  charm  of  manner,  which  must  have  greatly  enhanced 

*  thuir  value  at  the  moment  they  were  uttered,  can  now,  of 

*  course,  only  be  taken  on  credit.’ 

According  to  Walpole,  it -was  Selwyn’s  habit  to  turn  up  the 
whites  of  his  eyes,  and  assume  an  expression  of  demureness,  when 
giving  utterance  to  a  droll  thought;  and  Wraxall  says,  that  the 
effect  of  his  witticisms  was  greatly  enhanced  by  his  listless, 
drowsy  manner.  Nor  is  this  all.  What  makes  a  man  like  Sel- 
wyn  the  delight  of  his  contemporaries,  is  that  lightness,  richness, 
and  elasticity  of  mind,  which  invests  the  commonest  incidents 
with  amusing  or  inspiriting  associations — lights  intuitively  on  the 
most  attractive  topics,  grasps  them  one  moment,  lets  them  go 
the  next ;  and,  in  a  word,  never  suffers  companionship  to  become 
tiresome,  or  conversation  to  grow  dull.  He  may  do  this  with¬ 
out  uttering  any  thing  that  will  be  generally  recognised  as  wit. 

We  shall  here  quote  some  of  the  best  of  Selwyn’s  witticisms 
and  pleasantries :  they  occupy  little  room,  and  there  is  nothing 
more  provoking  than  to  be  told  of  ‘  the  well-known  anecdote’ 
which  one  does  not  know. 

When  a  subscription  was  proposed  for  Fox,  and  some  one 
was  observing  that  it  would  require  some  delicacy,  and  wonder¬ 
ing  how  Fox  would  take  it — ‘  Take  it?  why,  quarterly  to  be 

*  sure.’ 

When  one  of  the  Foley  family  crossed  the  Channel  to  avoid 
his  creditors — ‘  It  is  a  pass  over  that  will  not  be  much  relished 
‘  by  the  Jews.’ 

When  Fox  was  boasting  of  having  prevailed  on  the  French 
court  to  give  up  the  gum-trade — ‘  As  you  have  permitted  the 

*  French  to  draw  your  teeth,  they  would  be  fools,  indeed,  to 
‘  quarrel  with  you  about  your  gums' 

When  Walpole,  in  allusion  to  the  sameness  of  the  system  of 
politics  continued  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  observed — 

‘  But  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.’ — ‘  No,’  said  Selwyn, 

‘  nor  under  the  grandson.' 

One  night,  at  White’s,  observing  the  Postmaster-General, 
Sir  Everard  Fawkener,  losing  a  large  sum  of  money  at  piquet, 
Selwyn,  pointing  to  the  successful  player,  remarked — ‘  See  how 
he  is  robbing  the  mail !’ 

On  another  occasion,  in  1756,  observing  Mr  Ponsonby,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  tossing  about  bank- 
bills  at  a  hazard-table  at  Newmarket — ‘  Look  how  easily  the 
Speaker  passes  the  money-bills’ 

The  beautiful  Lady  Coventry  was  exhibiting  to  him  a  splen¬ 
did  new  dress,  covered  with  large  silver  spangles,  the  size  of  a 
shilling,  and  enquired  of  him  whether  he  admired  her  taste — 
‘  Why,’  he  said,  ‘  you  will  be  change  for  a  guinea’ 

This  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  one  of  Loid  Mansfield's 
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judicial  pleasantries.  Sergeant  Davy  was  cross-examining  a 
Jew  at  great  length  in  order  to  prove  his  insufficiency  as  bail. 
The  sum  was  small,  and  the  Jew  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  clothes 
bedizened  with  silver  lace.  Lord  Mansfield  at  length  interfered — 

*  Come,  come,  brother  Davy,  don’t  you  see  the  man  would 
‘  burn  for  the  money?’ 

At  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  the  minister,  Mr  Pelham,  Sel- 
wyn,  pointing  to  a  silver  dinner-service,  observed — ‘  Lord,  how 
many  toads  have  been  eaten  off  these  plates !’ 

A  namesake  of  Charles  Fox  having  been  hung  at  Tyburn,  Fox 
enquired  of  Selwyn  whether  he  had  attended  the  execution — 

‘  No,  I  make  a  point  of  never  frequenting  rehearsals' 

A  fellow-passenger  iii  a  coach,  imagining  from  his  appearance 
that  he  was  suffering  from  illness,  kept  wearying  him  with  good- 
natured  enquiries  as  to  the  state  of  his  health.  At  length,  to 
the  repeated  question  of  ‘  How  are  you  now,  sir  ?  ’  Selwyn  re¬ 
plied — ‘  V’ery  well,  I  thank  you ;  and  I  mean  to  continue  so  for 
‘  the  rest  of  the  journey.’ 

He  was  one  day  walking  with  Lord  Pembroke,  when  they 
were  besieged  by  a  number  of  young  chimney-sweepers,  who 
kept  plaguing  them  for  money.  At  length  Selwyn  made  them 
a  low  bow ;  ‘  I  have  often,’  he  said,  ‘  heard  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  ;  I  suppose  your  Highnesses  are  in  court  mourning.’ 

‘  On  Sunday  last,’  says  Walpole,  *  George  Selwyn  was  strolling  home 
to  dinner  at  half  an  hour  after  four.  He  saw  my  Lady  Townshend’s 
coach  stop  at  Caraccioli’s  chapel.  He  watched,  saw  her  go  in ;  her 
footman  laughed ;  he  followed.  She  went  up  to  the  altar,  a  woman 
brought  her  a  cushion  ;  she  knelt,  crossed  herself,  and  prayed.  He  stole 
up,  and  knelt  by  her.  Conceive  her  face,  if  you  can,  when  she  turned 
and  found  him  close  to  her.  In  his  demure  voice,  he  said,  “  Pray,  ma¬ 
dam,  how  long  has  your  ladyship  left  the  pale  of  our  church  ?  ”  She 
looked  furious,  and  made  no  answer.  Next  day  he  went  to  her,  and  she 
turned  it  off  upon  curiosity ;  but  is  any  thing  more  natural  ?  No, 
she  certainly  means  to  go  armed  with  every  viaticum ;  the  Church  of 
England  in  one  band,  Methodism  in  the  other,  and  the  Host  in  her 
mouth.’ 

Wraxall  stands  godfather  to  the  next : — 

‘  The  late  Duke  of  Queensberry,  who  lived  in  the  most  intimate 
friendship  with  him,  told  me  that  Selwyn  was  present  at  a  public 
dinner  with  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Gloucester,  in  the  year  1758, 
when  the  intelligence  arrived  of  our  expedition  having  failed  before 
Rochfort.  The  Mayor,  turning  to  Selwyn,  “  You,  sir,”  said  he,  “  who 
are  in  the  ministerial  secrets,  can,  no  doubt,  inform  us  of  the  cause  of 
this  misfortune  ?  ”  Selwyn,  though  utterly  ignorant  on  the  subject,  yet 
unable  to  resist  the  occasion  of  amusing  himself  at  the  enquirer’s  expense 
— “  I  will  tell  you,  in  confidence,  the  reason,  Mr  Mayor,”  answered  be ; 
**  the  fact  is,  that  the  scaling-ladders  prepared  for  the  occasion  were 
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found,  on  trial,  to  be  too  short.”  This  solution,  which  suggested  itself 
ty  him  at  the  moment,  was  considered  by  the  Mayor  to  be  perfectly 
explanatory  of  the  failure,  and  as  such  he  communicated  it  to  all  his 
friends ; — not  being  aware,  though  Selwyn  was,  that  Rochfort  lies  on  the 
river  Cbarente,  some  leagues  from  the  sea-shore,  and  that  our  troops 
had  never  even  effected  a  landing  on  the  French  coast.’ 

Mr  Jesse  has  omitted  the  capital  reply  to  the  man,  who,  being 
cut  bv  Selwyn  in  London,  came  up  and  reminded  him  that  they 
had  been  acquainted  at  Batb.  ‘  1  remember  it  very  well ;  and 
*  when  we  next  meet  at  Bath,  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  acquainted 
‘  with  you  again.’ 

Once,  and  once  only,  W’as  he  guilty  of  verse — 

On  a  Pair  of  Shoes  found  in  a  Ladg’s  Bed. 

‘  Well  may  suspicion  shake  its  head. 

Well  may  Clarinda’s  spouse  be  jealous. 

When  the  dear  wanton  takes  to  bed 
Her  very  shoes  because  they’re  fellows.’ 

Selwyn  died  at  his  house  in  Cleveland  Row,  January  25,  1791. 
He  had  been  for  many  years  a  severe  sufferer  from  gout  and 
dropsy ;  and  Wilberforce  describes  him  as  looking  latterly  like 
the  wax  figure  of  a  corpse.  He  continued  to  haunt  the  clubs 
till  within  a  short  period  before  liB  death  ;  but  Mr  Jesse  assures 
us  that  he  died  penitent,  and  that  the  Bible  was  frequently  read 
to  him  at  his  own  request  during  his  last  illness.  By  his  will 
he  gave  £t33,000  to  Maria  Fagniani ;  £100  each  to  his  two 
nephews ;  his  wardrobe  and  £30  a-year  to  his  valet ;  and  the 
residue  of  his  property  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  with  the 
exception  of  Ludgershall,  which  was  entailed  on  the  Townshend 
family.  Mr  Jesse  quotes  some  lines  from  a  poetical  tribute 
published  soon  after  his  death,  in  which  the  Graces  are  invoked 
to  fulfil  several  appropriate  duties, 

‘  And  fondly  dictate  to  a  faithful  Muse 
The  prime  distinction  of  the  friend  they  lose. 

’Twas  social  wit,  which,  never  kindling  strife. 

Blazed  in  the  small  sweet  courtesies  of  life.’ 

Had  we  been  at  the  writer’s  elbow,  we  would  have  suggested 
shone  or  glowed  in  preference  to  blazed. 

Walpole,  writing  to  Miss  Berry  on  the  day  of  Selwyn’s  death, 
says — ‘  I  am  on  the  point  of  losing,  or  have  lost,  my  oldest  ac- 
‘  qiiaintance  and  friend,  George  Selwyn,  who  was  yesterday  at 
‘  the  extremity.  These  misfortunes,  though  they  can  be  so  but 
‘  for  a  short  time,  are  very  sensible  to  the  old ;  but  him  I  really 
‘  loved,  not  only  for  his  infinite  wit,  but  for  a  thousand  good 
‘  qualities.’  Again — ‘  Poor  Selwyn  is  gone,  to  my  sorrow  ;  and 
*  no  wonder  Llealegon  feels  it !  ’ 

The  heartlessness  of  the  French  set  to  which  Selwyn  and 
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Walpole  belonged,  is  beyond  a  question.  Madame  du  Defland’s 
colloquy  with  one  lover,  as  to  the  cause  of  their  fifty  years’  un¬ 
broken  harmony,  and  her  behaviour  on  the  death  of  another,  are 
not  invented  pleasantries,  but  melancholy  facts.  Yet,  either  we 
were  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  malady  was  infectious,  and 
Miss  Berry  was  right  in  her  generous  and  able  vindication  of 
her  friend,  or  Selwyn  possessed  the  peculiar  talismanic  power  of 
kindling  and  fixing  the  affections  of  his  associates ;  for  not  only 
does  Walpole  invariably  mention  him  when  living,  and  mourn 
over  him  when  dead,  in  terms  of  heartfelt  sincerity,  but  the 
same  influence  appears  to  have  operated  on  one,  whom  (pos¬ 
sibly  with  equal  injustice)  we  should  have  suspected  of  being,  in 
his  own  despite,  a  little  hardened  by  a  long  course  of  selfish 
indulgences — Lord  March.  Here  are  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of 
the  proofs : 

<  As  to  your  banker,’  says  his  Lordship,  <  I  will  call  there  to-morrow ; 
make  yourself  easy  about  that,  for  I  have  three  thousand  pounds  now  at 
Coutts’s.  There  will  be  no  bankruptcy  without  we  are  both  ruined  at  the 
same  time. — How  can  you  think,  my  dear  George,  and  I  hope  you  do  not 
think,  that  any  body,  or  any  thing,  can  make  a  tranasserie  between  you  and 
me  ?  I  take  it  ill  that  you  even  talk  of  if,  which  you  do  in  the  letter  I  had 
by  Ligonier.  I  must  be  the  poorest  creature  upon  earth, — after  having 
known  you  so  lung,  and  always  as  the  best  and  sincerest  friend  that  any 
one  ever  had, — if  any  one  alive  can  make  any  impression  upon  me  when 
you  are  concerned.  I  told  you,  in  a  letter  some  time  ago,  that  1  de¬ 
pended  more  upon  the  continuance  of  our  friendship  than  any  thing  else 
in  the  world,  which  I  certainly  do,  because  I  have  so  many  reasons  to 
know  you,  and  I  am  sure  1  know  myself.’ 

This  speaks  well  for  both  head  and  heart ;  and  how  much 
unhappiness  would  be  prevented  by  the  univer.’>al  adoption  of 
the  principle — never  to  listen  to,  much  less  believe,  the  alleged 
unkindness  of  a  friend.  All  of  us  have  our  dissatisfied,  complain¬ 
ing,  uncongenial  moments,  when  we  may  let  drop  words  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  habitual  suggestions  of  our  hearts.  These 
are  repeated  from  design  or  carelessness  ;  then  come  complaints 
and  explanations  ;  confidence  is  destroyed  ;  ‘  the  credulous 
hope  of  mutual  minds  is  over  ;*  and  thus  ends  at  once  the 
solace  of  a  life. 

Lord  March’s  letters  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  valuable  in 
the  collection — most  characteristic  of  the  writer,  and  most  redo¬ 
lent  of  the  times.  This  unfolding  of  his  private  relations  and 
inmost  feelings  is  highly  favourable  to  him.  As  we  see  him  now, 
be  is  the  very  impersonation  of  his  class — shrewd,  sensible,- 
observing,  generous,  and  affectionate,  amid  all  his  profligacy  ; 
w’ith  talents  uncultivated,  because  cultivation  was  not  the 
fashion  of  that  age,  but  amply  sufficient  to  make  him  a  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Council,  or  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  this. 
His  letters  are  dashed  off  in  clear,  manly,  unaffected  language, 
on  the  spur  of  the  occasion  ;  and  though  they  are  actually  better 
written  than  those  of  many  of  his  noble  contemporaries  who 
pretended  to  literature,  it  is  obvious  that  the  last  thing  he  ever 
thought  of  was  the  style.  Walpole’s  are  epistolary  compositions; 
Lord  March’s  are  letters  in  the  plain  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term.  In  their  pregnant  brevity,  they  often  resemble 
Swift’s  hasty  dottings  down  of  public  events,  or  private  chit-chat, 
in  the  journal  to  Stella.  . 

*  November,  1766. 

‘  My  DtAR  George, — I  intended  to  have  written  to  you  last  Tues¬ 
day,  but  we  sat  so  late  at  the  House  of  Lords  that  I  had  no  time.  It 
was  a  dull  debate,  though  it  lasted  a  great  while.  Lord  Chatham  spoke 
very  well,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  temper,  and  great  civility  towards  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  ;  who  spoke  and  approved  of  the  measure  at  the  time 
of  laying  the  embargo,  because  of  the  necessity;  but  complained  of  Par¬ 
liament  not  being  called  sooner,  because  what  bad  been  done  was  ille¬ 
gal,  and  only  to  be  justiSed  from  necessity,  which  was  the  turn  of  the 
whole  debate.  Lord  Mansfield  trimmed  in  his  usual  manner,  and  avoided 
declaring  his  opinion, though  he  argued  for  the  illegality.  Lord  Camden  at¬ 
tacked  him  very  close  upon  not  speaking  out  his  opinion,  and  declared 
strongly  for  the  legality.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  we  shall  have  very 
little  to  do  in  Parliament,  and  your  attendance  will  be  very  little  wanted.’ 

This  was  Lord  Chatham’s  first  appearance  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  In  letters  dated  the  same  month  we  find — 

‘  Monday,  19/A  November  1766. 

‘  My  dear  George, — For  fear  that  I  should  not  have  any  other 
moment  to  write  to  you,  I  write  this  in  the  King’s  rooms.  I  was  obliged 
to  dress  early  to  come  here,  it  being  the  princess’s  birth-day.  1  dine  at 
Lord  Hertford’s,  which,  with  the  ball  at  night,  will  take  up  the  whole 
day ;  you  know  that  be  is  chamberlain.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  comes 
to-day,  and  on  Wednesday,  I  suppose,  they  will  kiss  hands  ;  but  nothing 
is  know'n.  Every  body  agrees  that  this  resignation  of  the  Cavendishes 
is,  of  all  the  resignations,  the  most  foolish  ;  and  I  hear  they  begin  already 
to  repent  of  it.  They  make  a  fine  opportunity  for  Chatham  to  strengthen 
his  administration.  They  want  T.  Pelham  to  resign  ;  Asbbnrnham 
certainly  will  now.  The  only  people  that  do  well  are  those  that  never 
resign ;  which  Lord  Hertford  seems  to  have  found  out  long  ago.  Saun¬ 
ders  and  Keppel  resign  to-morrow.* 

‘  November  1766. 

<  My  dear  George, — Jack  Shelley  has  kissed  hands  for  Lord  Edge¬ 
combe’s  place.  He  was  offered  to  be  of  the  Bedchamber,  which  he  has 
refused,  and  wants  to  have  the  Post-office,  which  they  won’t  give  him. 
J find  it  is  imagined  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  send  troops  into  North 
America,  to  bring  them  to  a  proper  obedience.  It  is  whispered  about 
that  the  Cavendishes,  and  Rockingham’s  friends,  will  take  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  they  can  to  be  hostile  to  Government ;  and  likewise,  that  Norton 
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and  Wedderburne  will  certainly  oppose  ;  if  these  things  are  so,  we  may 
perhaps  have  some  more  convulsions  in  the  state.’ 

Such  letters  are  excellent  correctives  of  history;  but  we  are  not 
writing  history  just  now,  and  must  turn  to  those  which  throw 
light  on  manners: — 

*  Ilinehinbroke,  Thursday^  (1770.) 

‘  My  dear  George, — Our  party  at  Wakefield  went  off  very  well. 
We  had  hunting,  raring,  whist,  and  quinze.  My  horse  won,  as  1 
expected,  but  the  odds  were  upon  him,  so  that  I  betted  very  little. 

‘  After  hunting  on  Monday  I  went  to  Ossory’s,  where  I  lay  in  my 
way  here.  He  came  with  me,  and  went  back  yesterday.  I  imagine  he 
would  have  liked  to  have  stayed  if  Lady  Ossory  had  not  been  alone. 
They  live  hut  a  dull  life,  and  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  love  on  both 
sides  not  to  tire.  I  almost  promised  to  go  back  for  Bedford  races,  but 
believe  I  shall  not.  I  go  to  Newmarket  to-night,  and  to  London  to> 
morrow.  Sandwich’s  house  is  full  of  people,  and  all  sorts  of  things 
going  forward.  Miss  Ray  does  the  honours  perfectly  well.  While  I 
am  writing  they  are  all  upon  the  grass-plot  at  a  foot-race. 

To  make  this  intelligible,  we  must  go  behind  the  scenes 
Wakefield  Lodge  was  the  seat  of  the  minister  Duke  of  Grafton 
Lady  Ossory  was  his  ci-devant  duchess.  She  had  divorced  him 
on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  Nancy  Parsons,  described  by 
Walpole  as  ‘  one  of  the  commonest  creatures  in  London  :  once 

*  much  liked,  but  out  of  date.  He  is  certainly  grown  immensely 

*  attached  to  her;  so  much  so,  that  it  has  put  an  end  to  all  his 
‘  decorum.*  The  culpable  excesses  into  which  the  Duke  was 
hurried  by  his  passion  are  stigmatized  by  Junius — ‘  It  is  not  the 

*  private  indulgence,  but  the  public  insult,  of  which  I  complain. 

‘  The  name  of  Miss  Parsons  would  hardly  have  been  known,  if 

*  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  not  led  her  in  triumph 
‘  through  the  Opera-House,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen.’ 
Hinchinbrooke,  from  which  the  letter  is  dated,  was  the  seat 
of  Lord  Sandwich,  another  Cabinet  Minister.  Miss  Ray,  who 
did  the  honours  so  well,  was  his  mistress — shot  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  in  1779.  The  story  is  told  by  Dr  Warner  in  a  paragraph 
which  may  serve  as  a  pattern  of  good  condensation  : — 

‘  The  history  of  Hackman,  Miss  Ray’s  murderer,  is  this.  He  was 
recruiting  at  Huntingdon;  appeared  at  the  ball;  was  asked  by  Lord 
Sandwich  to  Hinchinbrooke;  was  introduced  to  Miss  Ray;  became 
violently  enamoured  of  her;  made  proposals,  and  was  sent  into  Ireland, 
where  his  regiment  was.  He  sold  out ;  came  back  on  purpose  to  be 
near  the  object  of  his  affection;  took  orders,  but  could  not  bend  the 
inflexible  fair  in  a  black  coat  more  than  in  a  red.  He  could  not  live 
without  her.  He  meant  only  to  kill  himself,  and  that  in  her  presence  ; 
but  seeing  her  coquet  it  at  the  play  with  a  young  Irish  templar,  Macna- 
mara,  he  determined  suddenly  to  dispatch  her  too.  He  is  to  be  triei 
on  Friday,  and  hanged  on  Monday.' 
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j  Tlie  Morning  Post  for  April  9,  1799,  has  this  announcement : 
— jWhen  the  news  of  the  above  misfortune  was  carried  to  the’ 

*  Admiralty,  it  was  received  by  her  noble  admirer  with  the  utmost 
‘  concern.  He  wept  exceedingly,  and  lamented,  with  every  other 

*  token  of  grief,  the  interruption  of  a  connexion  wliich  had  lasted 
‘  for  seventeen  years,  with  great  and  uninterrupted  felicity  on  both 
‘  sides.’ 

The  catching  character  of  notorious  insanity  has  often  been 
remarked.  While  the  Hackman  affair  was  the  popular  topic,  it 
seems  that  no  woman,  young  or  old,  ugly  or  pretty,  could  ven¬ 
ture  forth  without  alarm.  Lady  Ossory  writes  : — 

‘  This  Asiatic  weather  has  certainly  affected  our  cold  constitutions. 

The  Duchess  of  B -  is  afraid  of  being  shot  wherever  she  goes.  A 

man  has  followed  Miss  Clavering  on  foot  from  the  East  Indies;  is  quite 
mad  ;  and  scenes  are  daily  expected  even  in  the  drawing-room.  An¬ 
other  man  has  sworn  to  shoot  a  Miss  Something,  nimporle,  if  she  did 
not  run  away  with  him  from  the  Opera. 

‘  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  a  niece  who  is  troubled  with  one  of  these 
passionate  admirers,  to  whom  she  has  refused  her  hand  and  her  door. 
He  came  a  few  days  since  to  Sir  Joshua’s,  asked  if  she  was  at  home, 
and,  on  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  desired  the  footman  to  tell 
her  to  take  care,  for  he  was  determined  to  ravish  her  (pardon  the  word) 
whenever  he  met  her.  Keep  our  little  friend  (Mie  Mie)  at  Paris 
whilst  this  mania  lasts,  for  no  age  will  be  spared  to  be  in  fashion,  and  1 
am  sure  Mie  Mie  is  quite  as  much  in  danger  as  the  person  1  quoted  in 
my  first  page.’ 

Before  quoting  those  letters  of  Lord  March  which  refer  to 
topics  of  a  strictly  personal  character,  we  will  mention  the  few 
authentic  particulars  that  have  been  recorded  of  him. 

He  was  born  in  172.*i,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  earldom 
of  March  in  1731,  his  mother  in  the  earldom  of  Ruglen  in 
1748,  and  his  cousin  in  the  dukedom  of  Queensberry  in  1778, 
being  then  in  his  fifty-third  year.  Few  men  of  his  day  acquired 
greater  notoriety,  or  w’ere  more  an  object  of  enquiry  and  specu¬ 
lation  ;  yet  he  took  little  part  in  political  events,  except  so  fur  as 
his  own  interests  were  affected  by  them,  and  it  u’ouid  have  been 
better  for  his  reputation  had  he  taken  none.  When  the  King’s 
malady  grew  serious  in  1788,  he  gave  in  his  allegiance  to 
Fox,  and  on  the  recovery  of  his  royal  master,  was  uncere¬ 
moniously  dismissed  from  his  situation  of  lord  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  which  he  had  held  for  twenty-eight  years,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  known  profligacy  of  his  life.  Wra.xall  says  he  took  a 
journey  to  VVindsor  to  learn  the  exact  condition  of  the  King,  but 
was  misled  by  Dr  Warren.  The  mistake  mattered  little.  His 
business  was  pleasure,  his  passions  were  women  and  the  turf; 
‘ami  he  contrived  to  gratify  both,  without  impairing  either  his 
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fortune  or  his  constitution.  As  regards  the  turf,  he  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  all  its  mysteries,  and  seldom  indulged 
in  any  sort  of  gaming  unconnected  with  it,  or  relating  to  mat¬ 
ters  where  any  undue  advantage  could  be  taken  of  him.  On 
the  contrary,  he  W’as  generally  on  the  look-out  for  opportunities 
of  turning  his  own  shrewdness  and  coolness  to  account.  A  curious 
instance  is  related  in  Edgeworth’s  memoirs. 

Lord  March  had  noticed  a  coachmaker’s  journeyman  running 
with  a  wheel,  and  on  minuting  him  by  a  stop  watch,  found  that 
he  actually  ran  a  considerable  distance  faster  with  it  than  most 
men  could  run  unencumbered.  A  waiter  in  Betty’s  fruit-shop 
was  famous  for  speed.  Lord  March  adroitly  introduced  the  topic, 
and  maintaining  what  appeared  a  paradox,  easily  got  bets  to  a 
large  amount,  that  the  waiter  would  run  faster  for  a  mile  than 
any  one  could  run  with  the  hind-wheel  of  his  lordship’s  carriage, 
then  standing  at  the  door.  But  he  committed  a  triding  over¬ 
sight.  The  wheel  was  lower  than  the  wheel  the  man  was  used 
to  run  with ;  and  the  biter  would  have  been  bit,  had  not  Sir 
Francis  Blake  Delaval  suggested  an  expedient.  The  night  be¬ 
fore  the  match,  planks  were  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Works, 
and  a  raised  groove,  for  the  wheel  to  run  in,  was  constructed 
across  the  course.  The  journeyman  won,  and  the  Jockey  Club 
decided  in  Lord  March’s  favour.  Another  of  his  bets  came  be¬ 
fore  the  court  of  King’s  Bench.  He  had  laid  a  wager  of  five 
hundred  guineas  with  young  Mr  Pigot,  that  old  Mr  Pigot  (the 
father)  would  die  before  Sir  William  Codrington.  Old  Mr  Pigot 
died  the  same  morning  before  the  making  of  the  wager,  but  neither 
of  the  parties  was  acquainted  with  the  fact.  The  Court  held  that 
the  dutiful  and  hopeful  heir  must  pay.  A  startling  example  of 
this  style  of  bet  is  mentioned  by  Walpole.  ‘  I,  t’other  night  at 
‘  White’s,  found  a  very  remarkable  entry  in  our  very  remarkable 

‘  wager-book.  Lord  -  bets  Sir  -  twenty  guineas,  that 

‘  Nash  outlives  Cibber.  How  odd  that  these  two  old  creatures 
‘  should  live  to  see  both  their  wager ers  put  an  end  to  their  own 
‘  lives  !  ’  Lord  March’s  rate  of  betting  was  never  very  high.  The 
largest  sum  he  appears  to  have  won  or  lost  at  any  race  or  meet¬ 
ing,  during  the  period  over  which  this  correspondence  extends, 
was  L.4I00,  and  this  is  mentioned  as  a  rare  occurrence. 

He  also  managed  his  intercourse  with  the  fair  sex  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  prevent  them  from  interfering  with  his  peace  or 
even  his  caprices ;  and  few  things  are  more  amusing  than  his 
mode  of  keeping  his  occasional  liaisons  from  clashing  with  his 
permanent  ones — for  we  are  obliged  to  speak  of  both  classes 
in  the  plural  number.  His  parting  with  one  of  his  favourites 
is  peculiarly  touching  : — 
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‘  I  am  ja«t  preparing  to  condact  the  poor  little  Tondino  to  Dover. 
My  heart  is  so  full  that  I  can  neither  think,  speak,  nor  write.  How  I 
shall  be  able  to  part  with  her,  or  bear  to  come  back  to  this  house,  I  «lo 
not  know.  The  sound  of  her  voice  fills  my  eyes  with  fresh  tears.  My 
dear  George,  J'ai  le  cceur  si  serr€  que  je  ne  suis  bon  a  present  qu'd 
pleurer.  Take  all  the  care  you  can  of  her.  Je  la  recommende  a  vuus, 
my  best  and  only  real  friend.’ 

In  return  for  the  care  Selwyn  was  to  take  of  the  Tondino, 
Lord  March,  it  seenns,  was  to  keep  an  eye  to  Raton. 

‘  I  wrote  to  you  last  night,  but  I  quite  forgot  Raton.  I  have  not  had 
him  to  see  me  to-day,  having  been  the  whole  morning  in  the  city  with 
Lady  H.,  but  1  have  sent  to  your  maid,  and  she  says  that  her  little  king 
is  perfectly  well,  and  in  great  spirits.’ 

Besides  the  Tondino,  Selwyn  had  the  principal  care  of  the 
Rena,  a  beautiful  Italian,  who  stood  in  nearly  the  same  relation 
to  Lord  March  as  Madame  de  Pompadour  to  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 
That  sagacious  favourite,  it  will  be  remembered,  troubled  herself 
very  little  about  the  Parc  aux  Cerfs  so  long  as  she  retained  the 
chief  place  in  his  Majesty’s  confidence.  Queen  Caroline  is  said 
to  have  preserved  her  influence  over  George  the  Second  by  the 
same  policy.  The  Rena’s  prudence  was  put  to  a  severe  trial  by 
the  arrival  of  Signora  Zamperini,  a  noted  dancer  and  singer,  in 
1766.  His  lordship  writes  to  Selwyn  in  Paris — 

*  I  wish  I  had  set  out  immediately  after  Newmarket,  which  I  believe 
I  should  have  done,  if  I  had  not  taken  a  violent  fancy  for  one  of  the 
opera  girls.  This  passion  is  a  little  abated,  and  I  hope  it  will  lie  quite 
so  before  you  and  the  Rena  come  over,  else  I  fear  it  will  interrupt  our 
society.  But  whatever  is  the  case,  as  I  have  a  real  friendship  and  af¬ 
fection  for  the  Rena,  I  shall  show  her  every  mark  of  regard  and  considera¬ 
tion,  and  be  vastly  happy  to  see  her.  I  consider  her  as  a  friend,  and 
certainly  as  one  that  I  love  very  much  ;  and  as  such,  I  hope  she  will 
have  some  indulgence  for  my  follies.’ 

A  few  days  afterwards. 

*  The  Rena  must  be  mad  if  she  takes  any  thing  of  this  sort  in  a  seri¬ 
ous  way.  If  she  does,  there  is  an  end  of  our  society.  If  she  does  not,  we 
shall  go  on  as  we  did.  I  am  sure  1  have  all  the  regard  in  the  world  for 
her,  for  I  love  her  vastly,  and  I  shall  certainly  contrive  to  make  her  as 
easy  and  as  happy  as  I  can.  I  like  this  little  girl,  hut  how  long  this 
liking  will  last,  I  cannot  tell;  it  may  increase,  or  be  quite  at  an  end,  be¬ 
fore  you  arrive.’ 

His  lordship  had  not  attained  to  equal  proficiency  with  Madame 
de  Girardin’s  hero  :  ‘  Albert  ne  viendra  pas — il  est  amoureux  pour 
*  une  quinzaine  ;  il  me  I’a  dit,  et  il  est  toujours  a  la  minute  dans 
‘  ces  choses-la.’  In  a  subsequent  letter,  we  find  all  three  (the 
Tondino,  the  Rena,  and  the  Zamperini)  mixed  up  together. 
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‘  You  see  what  a  situation  I  am  in  with  my  little  Buffa.  She  is  the 
prettiest  creature  that  ever  was  seen ;  in  short,  I  like  her  vastly,  and  she 
likes  me,  because  I  give  her  money. 

‘  I  have  had  a  letter  from  the  Tondino  to-day.  She  tells  me  that  she 
never  passed  her  time  so  well  at  Paris  as  she  does  now  :  “  Monsieur  du 
Barri  est  un  homme  charmante,  et  nous  donne  des  bah  avec  dts  Prin¬ 
cesses."  Pray,  my  dear  George,  find  out  something  that  will  be  agree¬ 
able  to  the  little  Teresina.  Consult  the  Rena  about  it 

•  I  shall  write  two  or  three  words  to  the  Rena  by  this  post.  I  told 
her,  in  my  last  letter,  that  I  was  supposed  to  be  very  much  in  love  with 
the  Zamperini,  which  certainly  would  not  prevent  me  from  being  very 
happy  to  see  her.  I  have  been  too  long  accustomed  to  live  with  her 
not  to  like  her,  or  to  be  able  to  forget  her,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
would  give  me  more  pain  than  not  to  be  able  to  live  with  her  upon  a 
footing  of  great  intimacy  and  friendship;  but  I  am  always’ afraid  of 
every  event  where  women  are  concerned — they  are  all  so  exceedingly 
wrongheaded.’ 

It  might  be  deemed  useless,  if  not  impertinent,  to  keep  on 
repeating  that  obviously  wrong  things  are  wrong;  but  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  next  extract,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind 
that,  at  the  time  in  question  and  for  twelve  years  afterwards, 
the  writer  was  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  in  the  decorous  court  of 
George  the  Third  and  Queen  Charlotte : — 

*  I  was  prevented  from  writing  to  you  last  Friday,  by  being  at  New. 
market  with  my  little  girl.  I  bad  the  whole  family  and  Cocchi.  The 
beauty  went  with  me  in  my  chaise,  and  the  rest  in  the  old  landau.* 

The  family  consisted  of  father,  mother,  and  sister.  *  As 

*  March  finds  a  difficulty  (says  Williams)  in  separating  her  from 
‘  that  rascally  garlic  tribe,  whose  very  existence  depends  on  her 

*  beauty,  I  do  not  think  he  means  to  make  her  what  our  friend 
‘  the  countess  (the  Rena)  was.’  In  another  place — ‘  March 
‘  goes  on  but  heavily  with  his  poor  child,  (she  was  only  fifteen.) 

*  He  looks  miserable,  and  yet  he  takes  her  olf  in  her  opera-dress 
‘  every  night  in  his  chariot.’ 

Numerous  allusions,  in  these  volumes,  show  that  Lord  March 
was  not  devoid  of  taste  for  female  society  of  a  better  order. 
He  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  about  to  marry  this  or  that  young 
lady  of  quality ;  and  Wraxall  says  that  he  cherished  an  ardent 
passion  for  Miss  Pelham,  the  daughter  of  the  minister,  who  per¬ 
severed  in  refusing  his  consent  to  their  union,  on  account  of  the 
dissii.ited  habits  of  the  peer.  He  died  unmarried,  and  continued 
his  libertine  habits  till  his  death.  During  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  present  century,  he  might  constantly  be  seen  in  the  bow- 
window  of  his  house  in  Piccadilly,  (now  divided  into  the  two 
houses  occupied  by  Lord  Cadogan  and  Lora  Rosebery,)  e.x- 
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aviinin^  the  street  passengers  through  an  eyeglass  with  his 
remaining  eye,  (it  was  currently  stated  that  the  other  was  of 
glass,)  and  when  a  female  pedestrian  struck  his  fancy,  an  emis¬ 
sary  was  instantly  dispatched  after  her.  That  no  time  might 
be  lost,  a  pony  was  always  kept  saddled  for  the  purpose.  ‘  It 
‘  is  a  fact,’  says  Wraxall,  ‘  that  he  performed  in  his  own  draw- 
‘  ing-room  the  scene  of  Paris  and  the  goddesses.  This  classic 
‘  exhibition  took  place  in  his  house  opposite  the  Green  Park.’ 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  exhibition  took  place  at  all — founding 
our  scepticism  more  on  the  folly  tliaii  the  vice ;  yet  it  is  melan¬ 
choly  to  think  to  what  human  nature  may  be  degraded  by  sen¬ 
suality. 

A  striking  illustration  of  his  slirew'dness  was  given  by  Lord 
Brougham,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Lords’  Committee  on  Lord 
Campbell’s  Libel  Bill : — 

‘  The  late  Duke  of  Queensherry  was  a  great  alarmist  in  1792,  like 
many  other  very  noble,  very  rich,  and  very  honourable  men.  He 
thought  there  was  an  end  of  all  things,  and  he  used  to  be  abusing  prin> 
cipally  the  seditious  writings  of  the  day,  giving  them  and  their  authors 
ill  names  in  great  abundance  and  variety,  as  infamous,  detestable,  abomi¬ 
nable — when  one  day  some  toad-eater  who  attemled  his  person,  added, 
“  Ay,  indeed,  and  full  of  such  falsehoods.”  “  No,”  said  the  Duke,  “  not 
falsehoods — they  are  all  so  true;  that  is  what  makes  them  so  abomi¬ 
nable  and  so  dangerous.”  If  his  grace  bad  felt  all  that  was  said  on  the 
corruptions  of  parliament  and  office  to  be  groundless,  he  would  have  let 
them  write  on  in  the  same  strain  to  the  end  of  time.’ 

A  characteristic  trait  has  been  preserved  by  Mr  Wilberforce :  — 

‘  I  always  observe  that  the  owners  of  your  grand  houses  have  some 
snog  corner  in  which  they  are  glad  to  shelter  themselves  from  their  own 
magnificence.*  I  rememl)er  dining,  when  1  was  a  young  man,  with 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  at  his  llicbmond  villa.  The  party  was  very 
small  and  select — Pitt,  Lord  and  Lady  Chatham,  the  Duchess  of  Gor¬ 
don,  and  George  Selwyn,  (who  lived  fur  society,  and  continued  in  it  till 
be  looked  really  like  the  waxwork  figure  of  a  corpse,)  were  amongst  the 
guests.  We  dined  early,  that  some  of  our  party  might  be  ready  to  attend 
the  opera.  The  dinner  was  sumptuous,  the  views  from  the  villa  quite  en¬ 
chanting,  and  the  Thames  in  all  its  glory ;  but  the  Duke  looked  on  with 
indifference.  “  What  is  there,’’  he  said,  “  to  make  so  much  of  in  the 
Thames?  I  am  quite  tired  of  it— there  it  goes,  flow,  flow,  flow,  always 
the  same.”  ’ 


*  *  And  thus  the  most  luxurious  court  in  Europe,  after  all  its  boasted 
refinements,  was  glad  to  return  at  last,  by  this  singular  contrivance  (the 
table  volante  at  Choisy,)  to  the  quiet  and  privacy  of  bumble  life.’— 
ilOGERs’  Poems,  Note, 
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This  is  precisely  what  we  should  have  expected  from  the 
Duke ;  and  no  one  was  better  qualilied  than  Mr  Wilberforce  to 
explain,  why  the  glorious  scene  before  them  was  a  sealed  book 
to  the  worn  voluptuary — why  his  spirit’s  eye  was  blind  to  it — 
w'hv  every  simple,  innocent,  unforced  gratification  was  denied 
to  him — and  why  the  full  enjoyment  of  natural  beauty  and  sub¬ 
limity  is  reserved  for  men  of  purer  lives  and  higher  minds  than 
his. 

The  Duke’s  notions  of  comfort,  on  which  his  opinion  was 
worth  having,  were  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Selwyn : — ‘  I  wish 
‘  you  were  here  (the  place  is  not  stated.)  It  is  just  the  house 
‘  you  would  wish  to  be  in.  There  is  an  excellent  library ;  a 
‘  good  parson  ;  the  best  English  and  French  cookery  you  ever 
‘  tasted ;  strong  coffee,  and  half-crown  whist.’ 

It  has  been  stated  that  he  paid  his  physicians  on  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Chinese  emperors — so  much  per  week  for  keep¬ 
ing  him  alive.  If  so,  he  cheated  them  ;  for  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  death  w'as  imprudence  in  eating  fruit.  He  died  in  1810, 
firm  and  self-possessed.  His  deathbed  was  literally  covered  with 
unopened  billets  (more  than  seventy)  from  women  of  all  classes, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  counterpane  as  they  were 
brought.  His  personal  property  exceeded  a  million,  and  his 
will,  with  its  twenty-five  codicils,  w-as  a  curious  document.  He 
left  L.  150,000  and  three  houses  to  Mie  Mie,  and  made  her  hus¬ 
band  (the  late  Marquis  of  Hertford,  a  congenial  spirit)  his  resi¬ 
duary  legatee. 

Selwyn’s  most  intimate  friends  and  frequent  correspondents, 
after  the  Duke,  were  George  James  (alias  Gilly)  Williams,  and 
Lord  Carlisle. 

Of  Williams,  little  is  known.  He  w’as  the  son  of  Peere  Wil¬ 
liams,  the  compiler  of  three  volumes  of  Chancery  cases,  highly 
esteemed  by  equity  lawyers.  He  was  connected  by  marriage 
with  Lord  North,  and,  in  1774,  was  appointed  Receiver-General 
of  Excise.  Selwyn,  Edgecumbe,  Walpole,  and  Williams,  used  to 
meet  at  stated  periods  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  form  what  Walpole 
called  his  out-of-town  party.  Gilly’s  letters  convey  a  highly 
favourable  impression  of  his  social  pleasantry ;  and  it  seems  that 
he  soon  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  wit.  ‘  I  have  desired 
‘  Lord  R.  Bertie  (he  writes  in  1751)  to  propose  me  at  White’s. 

‘  Don’t  let  any  member  shake  his  head  at  me  for  a  wit ;  for,  God 
‘  knows,  he  may  as  well  reject  me  for  being  a  giant.’ 

Frederick,  fifth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  was  a  remarkable  man  in  many 
ways.  He  filled  some  important  public  situations  with  credit ; 
and  on  his  being  appointed  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  his 
intimate  friend,  Storer,  writes — I  wish  he  was  Secretary  of 
Stare.  *  It  is  a  joke  to  think  it  too  high  a  step.  I  am  of  the 
‘  old  King’s  opinion,  that  a  man  in  this  country  is  fit  for  any  place 
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*  He  can  gety  and  1  am  sure  Carlisle  will  be  fit  for  any  place  he 
‘  will  take.’ 

In  literature,  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet ;  but  unluckily 
he  is  principally  known  in  that  capacity  through  Lord  Byron, 
who,  in  his  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  levels  twelve 
unjust  and  acrimonious  lines  at  him.  In  the  first  sketch  of  the 
poem  these  twelve  lines  were  wanting,  and  their  place  was  occu* 
pied  by  two — 

‘  On  one  alone  Apollo  deigns  to  smile, 

And  crowns  a  new  Roscommon  in  Carlisle.’ 

Lord  Carlisle  had  oflfended  his  young  relation,  between  the 
writing  and  the  printing  of  the  poem,  by  refusing  to  introduce 
him  on  his  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Byron 
afterwards  deeply  regretted  the  injury.  There  is  a  beautiful 
atonement  in  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold  ;  and  in  writing, 
in  1814,  to  Mr  Rogers,  he  thus  expresses  himself — ‘  Is  there 

*  any  chance  or  possibility  of  making  it  up  with  Lord  Carlisle, 

*  as  I  feel  disposed  to  do  any  thing,  reasonable  or  unreasonable, 

‘  to  eflfect  it?’ 

In  private  life  and  early  youth.  Lord  Carlisle,  endowed  with 
warm  feelings,  a  lively  fancy,  and  an  excitable  disposition,  was 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  the  temptations  which  assail 
young  men  of  rank.  In  1769,  being  then  in  his  twenty*first 
year,  he  went  abroad,  desperately  in  love  with  some  wedded  fair 
one.  She  forms  the  burden  of  many  a  paragraph  in  his  letters 
to  Selwyn  ;  who,  though  nearly  thirty  years  older,  entered 
warmly  into  all  his  feelings. 

‘  I  thought  I  had  got  the  better  of  that  extravagant  passion,  but  I 
6nd  I  am  relapsed  again.  I  tremble  at  the  consequences  of  the  meeting, 
and  yet  I  have  not  the  courage,  even  in  thought,  to  oppose  its  tempta* 
tions.  I  shall  exert  all  the  firmness  1  am  capable  of,  which,  God  knows, 
is  very  little,  upon  that  occasion.  If  I  am  received  with  coolness,  [ 
shall  feel  it  severely.  I  shall  be  miserable  if  1  am  made  too  welcome. 
Good  God !  what  happiness  would  I  not  exchange,  to  be  able  to  live 
with  her  without  loving  her  more  than  friendship  will  allow !  Is  my 
picture  hung  up,  or  is  it  in  the  passage  with  its  face  turned  to  the  walls  ?’ 

From  the  allusion  to  the  picture,  and  other  indications,  it  is 
clear  that  the  mysterious  lady  (who  has  given  rise  to  much  sur* 
mise)  was  the  beautiful  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury,  {nee  Lennox,)  whom 
it  is  said  George  HI.  would  have  married,  had  he  been  allowed. 
His  Majesty  gave  up  bis  own  vH>lies  tor  the  good  of  the  country, 
but  the  impression  remained.  Mrs  Pope,  the  actress,  was  very 
like  Lady  Sarah.  On  one  occasion  at  the  theatre,  many  years 
after  his  marriage,  the  King  turned  round  to  the  Queen  in  a  fit 
of  melancholy  abstraction,  and  said,  pointing  to  Mrs  Pope,  *  She 
is  like  Lady  Sarah  still.’ 
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Lord  Carlisle  got  the  better  of  this  passion,  and  married  at 
twenty-two.  It  would  have  been  well  for  bis  peace  of  mind  had 
he  been  equally  successful  in  getting  the  better  of  a  still  more 
fatal  one  for  play.  Letter  after  letter  is  filled  with  good  resolu¬ 
tions,  but  the  fascination  was  too  strong.  The  blow  came  at 
lust. 

‘  July  1776. 

*  My  dear  George, — I  have  undone  myself,  and  it  is  to  no  purpose 
to  conceal  from  you  my  abominable  madness  and  folly,  though  perhaps 
the  particulars  may  not  be  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  never  lost 
so  much  in  five  times  as  I  have  done  to>night,  and  am  in  debt  to  the 
house  for  the  whole.  You  may  be  sure  I  do  not  tell  you  this  with  an 
idea  that  you  can  be  of  the  least  assistance  to  me  ;  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  your  abilities  are  equal  to.  Let  me  see  you,  though  I  shall  be 
ashamed  to  look  at  you  after  your  goodness  to  me.’ 

This  letter  is  endorsed  by  Selwyn,  ‘  After  the  loss  of  the  ten 
thousand  pounds;’  which,  following  on  other  losses,  appears 
to  have  sunk  the  Earl  to  the  lowest  depths  of  despondency. 

‘  /  do  protest  to  you,  that  I  am  so  tired  of  my  present  manner  of  pass- 
intj  my  time — however  I  may  he  kept  in  countenance  by  the  number  of 
those  of  my  own  rank  ami  superior  fortune — that  I  never  reflect  on  it  with¬ 
out  shame.  If  they  will  employ  me  in  any  part  of  the  world,  I  will 
accept  the  employment ;  let  it  tear  me,  as  it  will,  from  every  thing  dear 
to  me  in  this  country.  •  •  •  • 

*  If  any  of  our  expectations  should  be  gratiSed  in  the  winter,  I  cannot 
expect  any  thing  sufficient  to  balance  the  expenses  of  living  in  London. 
If  I  accept  any  thing,  I  must  attend  Parliament — I  must  live  in  London. 
If  I  am  not  treated  with  consideration,  I  can  live  here ;  if  that  can  be 
called  living,  which  is  wasting  the  best  years  of  my  life  in  obscurity ; 
without  society  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  a  northern  climate  ;  left  to  myself 
to  brood  over  my  follies  and  indiscretions ;  to  see  my  children  deprived  of 
education  by  those  follies  and  indiscretions;  to  be  forgotten  ;  tp  lose  my 
temper;  to  be  neglected ;  to  become  cross  and  morose  to  those  whom  I 
have  most  reason  to  love  I  Except  that  the  welfare  and  interest  of  others 
depetid  upon  my  existence,  I  should  not  wish  that  existence  to  be  of  long 
duration.' 

So  thought  and  felt  a  man  apparently  possessed  of  every  bless¬ 
ing — youth,  health,  talent,  birth,  fortune,  connexion,  considera¬ 
tion,  and  domestic  ties  of  the  most  endearing  kind — 

‘ - Medio  de  fonte  leporum 

Surgit  amari  aliquid  quod  in  ipsis  floribus  angat.* 

The  very  accident  (miscalled,  advantage)  of  his  position,  com¬ 
mends  the  poisoned  chalice  to  his  lips,  and  the  lord  of  Castle 
Howard  longs  for  death  at  twenty-seven !  But  a  truce  to 
reflection  till  we  have  introduced  another,  and  more  memorable 
subject  for  it.  Lord  Carlisle’s  embarrassments  were  inextricably 
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mixed  up  with  those  of  Charles  James  Fox ;  and  it  can  therefore 
^lardly  be  deemed  a  digression  to  turn  at  once  to  the  passa^res 
in  these  volumes  which  relate  to  him.  The  few  letters  of  his 
own  that  occur  in  them,  are  principally  remarkable  for  ease  and 
simplicity.  For  example : — 

‘  Paris,  Nov.  17T0. 

‘  Quantities  of  cousins  visit  us  ;  amongst  the  rest  the  Duke  of  Ber¬ 
wick.  What  an  animal  it  is  !  1  supped  last  night  with  Lauzun,  Fitz- 

James,  and  some  others,  at  what  they  call  a  Clob  d  PAnylaise.  It  was  in 
a  petite  maison  of  Lauzun’s.  There  was  Madame  Briseau,  and  two  other 
women.  The  supper  w’as  execrably  bad.  However,  the  champagne  an<l 
tokay  were  excellent;  notwithstanding  which  the  fools  made  du  ponche 
with  bad  rum.  This  club  is  to  meet  every  Saturday,  either  here  or  at 
Versailles  :  1  urn  glad  to  see  that  we  cannot  be  fuolisher  in  point  of  imi¬ 
tation  than  they  are.’ 

Principally  through  Selwyn’s  introduction,  Fox  was  on  a  fami¬ 
liar  footing  with  Madame  du  Deffand  and  her  set. 

‘  Madame  GeoflVin  m’a  chante  la  palinodie.  1  «line  there  to-day ; 
she  enquires  after  you  very  much.  1  have  supped  at  Madame  du 
Deffund’s,  who  asked  me  if  1  was  dijd  s'tus  la  tutele  de  M.  Selvin  ?  I 
boasted  that  1  was.’ 

In  August  23,  1771,  he  writes  what  is  most  worthy  of  notice, 
as  follows : — 

‘  I  am  reading  Clarendon,  but  scarcely  get  on  faster  than  you  did  with 
your  Charles  the  Fifth.  I  think  the  style  bud,  and  that  he  has  a  good 
deal  of  the  old  woman  in  his  way  of  thinking,  but  hate  the  opposite 
party  so  much  that  it  gives  one  a  kind  of partiality  for  him.’ 

His  marvellous  pow’ers  as  a  debater  were  remarked  very  soon 
after  his  first  entrance  into  parliament.  In  March  1770,  his 
delighted  father  writes  to  Selwyn  : — 

‘  You  know  hy  this  time  that  your  panegyric  upon  Charles  came 
about  an  hour  after  I  had  wrote  mine  to  you  of  the  9th.  He  writes 
word  that  upon  February  the  I2lh  he  spoke  very  ill.  I  do  not  mind  that, 
and  when  he  speaks  so  well,  as  to  be,  as  Lady  Mary  says,  the  wonder 
of  the  age,  it  does  not  give  me  so  much  pleasure  as  what  you,  very 
justly,  1  think,  tell  me  de  son  cocur.  And  yet  that  may  not  signify. 
1  have  been  honest  and  good-natured,  nor  can  I  repent  of  it ;  though  con¬ 
vinced  now  that  honesty  is  not  the  best  policy,  and  that  good-nature 
dues  not  meet  with  the  return  it  ought  to  do.’ 

It  appears  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Carlisle  to  Lady 
Holland  (Fox’s  mother)  in  1773,  that  he  had  become  security 
for  Fox  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  pounds ; 
and  a  letter  to  Selwyn,  in  1777,  puts  the  ruinous  character 
of  their  gambling  transactions  in  the  strongest  light.  Lord 
Ilchester  (Fox’s  cousin,)  had  lost  thirteen  thousand  pounds  at 
one  sitting  to  Lord  Carlisle,  who  offered  to  take  three  thousand 
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pounds  down.  Nothing  was  paid ;  but  ten  years  afterwards, 
when  Lord  Carlisle  pressed  for  his  money,  he  complains  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  construe  the  offer  into  a  remission  of  ten 
thousand  pounds: — 

*  The  only  way,  in  honour,  that  Lord  I.  could  have  accepted  my  offer, 
would  have  been  by  taking  some  steps  to  pay  the  L.3000.  I  remained 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  1  think,  for  nearly  three  years  ;  but  bis  taking 
no  notice  of  it  during  that  time  convinced  me  that  be  had  no  intention 
of  availing  himself  of  it.  Charles  Fox  was  also  at  a  much  earlier  period 
clear  that  be  never  meant  to  accept  it.  There  is  also  great  justice  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  family  in  passing  by  the  instantaneous  payment  of, 

1  believe,  five  thousand  pounds,  to  Charles,  won  at  the  same  sitting,  with¬ 
out  any  observations.  At  one  period  of  the  play,  I  remember,  there  teas 
a  balance  in  favour  of  one  of  those  gentlemen,  but  of  ^chich  I  protest  I  do 
twt  remember,  of  about  fifty  thousand.’ 

At  the  time  in  question.  Fox  was  hardly  eighteen.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  Lord  Carlisle,  written  in  1771,  contains  some 
highly  interesting  information  respecting  the  youthful  habits, 
and  already  vast  intellectual  pre-eminence  of  this  memorable 
statesman : — 

‘  It  gives  me  great  pain  to  bear  that  Charles  begins  to  be  unreasonably 
impatient  at  losing.  I  fear  it  is  the  prologue  to  much  fretfulness  of 
temper ;  for  disappointment  in  raising  money,  and  any  serious  reflections 
upon  bis  situation,  will  (in  spite  of  his  affected  spirits  and  dissipation, 
which  sit  very  well  upon  Richard)  occasion  him  many  disagreeable 
moments.  They  will  be  the  more  painful,  when  he  reflects  that  he  is 
not  following  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius  ;  for  that  would  lead  him  to 
all  serious  enquiry  and  laudable  pursuits,  which  be  has  in  some  measure 
neglected,  to  hear  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  applause,  and  now  is  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  it  and  play,  to  hinder  him  from  thinking  bow  he  has  per¬ 
verted  the  ends  for  which  he  was  born.  I  believe  there  never  was  a 
person  yet  created  who  had  the  faculty  <f  reasoning  like  him.  His 
judgments  are  never  wrong  ;  his  decision  is  formed  quicker  than  any 
man’s  I  ever  conversed  with  ;  and  he  never  seems  to  mistake  but  in  his 
own  affairs.’ 

Lord  Carlisle’s  fears  proved  groundless  in  one  respect.  Fo.x’s 
sweetness  of  temper  remained  with  him  to  the  last;  but  it  is  most 
painful  to  think  how  much  mankind  has  lost  through  his  reckless¬ 
ness.  'There  is  no  saying  what  might  not  have  been  effected  by 
such  a  man,  had  he  simply  followed  the  example  of  his  great  rival 
in  one  respect.  *  VVe  played  a  good  deal  at  Goosetree’s,  (says 
‘  Wilberforce,)  and  I  w’ell  remember  the  intense  earnestness 

*  which  Pitt  displayed  when  joining  in  these  games  of  chance. 
‘  He  perceived  their  increasing  fascination,  and  soon  after  aban- 
‘  doned  it  for  ever.’  Wilberforce’s  own  cure  is  thus  recorded 
by  his  biographers,  on  the  authority  of  his  private  Journal : — 
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‘  “  We  can  have  no  play  to-night,”  complained  some  of  the 
‘  party  at  the  club,  “  for  St  Andrew  is  not  here  to  keep  bank.” 

‘  “  Wilberforce,”  said  Mr  Bankes,  who  never  joined  himself,  “  if 
‘  you  will  keep  it  1  will  give  you  a  guinea.”  The  playful  chal- 
‘  leiige  was  accepted,  but  as  the  game  grew  deep,  he  rose  the 
‘  winner  of  £600.  Much  of  this  W’as  lost  by  those  who  W’efe  only 
‘  heirs  to  future  fortunes,  and  could  not  therefore  meet  such  a 
‘  call  without  inconvenience.  The  pain  he  felt  at  their  annoy- 
*  ance  cured  him  of  a  taste  which  seemed  but  too  likely  to  become 
‘  predominant.’ 

Goosetree’s  being  then  almost  exclusively  composed  of  incipient 
orators  and  embryo  statesmen,  the  call  for  a  gaming-table  there 
may  be  regarded  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  universal  prevalence 
of  the  vice.  But  most  of  these  were  the  friends  and  followers 
of  Pitt ;  and  when  his  star  gained  the  ascendant,  idleness  was  no 
longer  the  order  of  the  day  among  politicians,  and  rising  young 
men  gave  up  faro  and  hazard  for  Blackstone  and  Adam  Smith. 
We  know  of  no  candidate  for  high  office,  entering  public  life 
after  1784,  who  did  not  affect  prudence  and  propriety;  and  pro¬ 
bably  we  shall  never  again  see  a  parliamentary  leader  aspire, 
like  Bolingbroke, 

‘  To  hliine  a  Tally  and  a  Wilmot  too.’ 

Gaming,  however,  continued  a  blot  on  our  manners  and 
morals  for  many  years  afterwards ;  and  it  may  not  be  uninstruc- 
tive  to  trace  its  progress  and  decline.  During  the  whole  of  the 
last  century,  gaming  of  some  sort  was  an  ordinary  amusement 
for  both  sexes  in  the  best  society.*  Till  near  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present,  the  favourite  game  W’as  Faro;  and  as  it 
was  a  decided  advantage  to  hold  the  Bank,  masters  and  mis¬ 
tresses  of  noble  houses,  less  scrupulous  than  Wilberforce,  fre¬ 
quently  volunteered  to  fleece  and  amuse  their  company.  But 
scandal  having  made  busy  with  the  names  of  some  of  them,  it 
became  usual  to  hire  a  professed  gamester  at  five  or  ten  guineas 
a  night  to  set  up  a  table  for  the  evening,  as  we  should  hire 
Lablache  for  a  concert,  or  Weippert  for  a  ball.  Faro  gradually 
dropped  out  of  fashion  ;  macao  took  its  place ;  hazard  was  never 
wanting,  and  whist  began  to  be  played  for  stakes  which  would 
have  satisfied  Fox  himself ;  who,  though  it  was  calculated  that  he 


•  In  General  Burgoyne’s  play  of  Tlie  Heiress,  Mrs  Blandish  exclaims — 
‘  Time  thrown  away  in  the  country  !  as  if  women  of  fashion  left  London 
to  turn  freckled  shepherdesses.  No,  no ;  cards,  cards  and  backgammon, 
are  the  delights  of  rural  life ;  and,  slightly  as  you  may  think  of  my  skill, 
at  the  year’s  end  I  am  no  inconsiderable  sharer  in  the  pin-money  of  my 
society.’ 
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mi^ht  have  netted  four  or  five  thousand  a-year  by  games  of 
skill,  complained  that  they  aiforded  no  excitement. 

Watier’s  club,  in  Piccadilly,  was  the  resort  of  the  macao  play¬ 
ers.  It  was  kept  by  an  old  mailre  dhotel  of  George  the  Fourth, 
a  character  in  his  way,  who  took  a  just  pride  in  the  cookery  and 
wines  of  his  establishment.  All  the  brilliant  stars  of  fashion, 
(and  fashion  was  power  then,)  frequented  it,  with  Brummell  for 
their  sun.  *  Poor  Brummell  dead,  in  misery  and  idiotcy,  at 

*  Caen  !  and  I  remember  him  in  all  his  glory,  cutting  his  jokes 
‘  after  the  opera  at  White’s,  in  a  black  velvet  great-coat,  and  a 

*  cocked  hat  on  his  well-powdered  head.’  *  Nearly  the  same 
turn  of  reflection  is  suggested  as  we  run  over  the  names  of 
his  associates.  Almost  all  of  them  were  ruined ;  three  out  of 
four,  irretrievably.  Indeed  it  was  the  forced  expatriation  of 
its  supporters  that  caused  the  club  to  be  broken  up.  During 
the  same  period  (from  1810  to  1815  or  thereabouts)  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  high  play  at  White’s  and  Brookes's,  particularly 
w'hist  At  Brookes’s  figured  some  remarkable  characters — as 
'I'ippoo  Smith,  by  common  consent  the  best  whist-player  of  his 
day  ;  and  an  old  gentleman  nicknamed  Neptune,  from  his  having 
once  flung  himself  into  the  sea  in  a  fit  of  despair  at  being,  as  he 
thought,  ruined.  He  was  fished  out  jn  time,  found  he  was  not 
ruined,  and  played  on  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  most  distinguished  player  at  White's  was  the  nobleman 
wdio  w’as  presented  at  the  Salon  in  Paris  as  he  Wellington  des 
Joueurs ;  and  he  richly  merited  the  name,  if  skill,  temper,  and 
the  most  daring  courage,  are  titles  to  it.  The  greatest  genius, 
how’ever,  is  not  infallible.  He  once  lost  three  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds  at  whist  by  not  remembering  that  the  seven  of 
hearts  was  in.  He  played  at  hazard  for  the  highest  stakes  that 
any  one  could  be  got  to  play  with  him,  and  at  one  time  was 
supposed  to  have  won  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  but  it 
all  went,  along  w'ith  a  great  deal  more,  at  Crockford’s. 

There  was  also  a  great  deal  of  play  at  Graham’s,  the  Union, 
the  Cocoa- Tree,  and  other  clubs  of  the  second  order  in  point  of 
fashion.  Here  large  sums  were  hazarded  with  equal  rashness, 
and  remarkable  characters  started  up.  Among  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  was  the  late  Colonel  Aubrey,  who  literally  passed  his 
life  at  play.  He  did  nothing  else,  morning,  noon,  and  night; 
and  it  was  computed  that  he  had  paid  more  than  sixty  thousand 
pounds  for  card-money.  He  was  a  very  fine  player  at  all  game;, 
and  a  shrewd  clever  man.  He  had  been  twice  to  India,  and 
made  two  fortunes.  It  was  said  that  he  lost  the  first  on  his  W'ay 
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home,  transferred  himself  from  one  ship  to  another  without  land- 
y  ing,  went  back,  and  made  the  second.  His  life  was  a  continual 
alternation  between  poverty  and  wealth ;  and  he  used  to  say,  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  life  is  winning  at  cards — the  next  greatest, 
losing. 

For  several  years  deep  play  went  on  at  all  these  clubs — fluctu¬ 
ating  both  as  to  locality  and  amount — till  by  degrees  it  began  to 
flag.  It  had  got  to  alow  ebb  when  Mr  Crockford  came  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  most  colossal  fortune  that  was 
ever  made  by  play.  He  began  by  taking  Watier’s  old  club¬ 
house,  in  partnership  with  a  man  named  Taylor.  They  set  up 
a  Hazard-bank,  and  won  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  quarrelled 
and  separated  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Taylor  continued 
where  he  was,  had  a  bad  year,  and  broke.  Crockford  removed 
to  St  James’s  Street,  had  a  good  year,  and  instantly  set  about 
building  the  magnificent  club-house  which  bears  his  name.  It 
rose  like  a  creation  of  Aladdin’s  lamp  ;  and  the  genii  them¬ 
selves  could  hardly  have  surpassed  the  beauty  of  tlie  internal 
decorations,  or  furnished  a  more  accomplished  mnitre  cPhotel  than 
Ude.  To  make  the  company  as  select  as  possible,  the  esta¬ 
blishment  was  regularly  organized  as  a  club,  and  the  election  of 
members  vested  in  a  committee.  ‘  Crockford’s’  became  the 
rage,  and  the  votaries  of  fashion,  whether  they  liked  play  or  not, 
hastened  to  enrol  themselves.  'I'he  Duke  of  Wellington  was  an 
original  member,  though  (unlike  Blucher,  who  repeatedly  lost 
every  thing  he  had  at  play)  the  Great  Captain  was  never  known 
to  play  deep  at  any  game  but  w'ar  or  politics.  Card-tables  were 
regularly  placed,  and  whist  was  played  occasionally ;  but  the 
aim,  end,  and  final  cause  of  the  whole  was  the  Hazurd-hank,  at 
which  the  proprietor  took  his  nightly  stand,  prepared  for  all 
comers.  There  was  a  recognized  limit,  at  which  (after  losing  a 
certain  sum)  he  might  declare  the  bank  broke  for  the  night ;  but 
he  knew  his  business  too  well  to  stop. 

The  speculation,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  w’as  eminently 
sjiccessful.  During  several  years,  every  thing  that  any  body  had 
to  lose  and  cared  to  risk,  was  swallowed  up.  Le  H'ellington 
des  Joueurs  lost  L. 23,000  at  a  sitting,  beginning  at  twelve  at 
night,  and  ending  at  seven  the  following  evening.  He  and 
three  other  noblemen  could  not  have  lost  less,  sooner  or  later, 
than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-piece.  Others  lost  in  pro¬ 
portion  (or  out  of  proportion)  to  their  means;  but  we  leave  it 
to  less  occupied  moralists,  and  better  calculators  to  say,  how 
many  ruined  families  went  to  make  Mr  Crockford  a  millionaire 
— for  a  millionaire  he  was  and  is,  in  the  English  sense  of  the 
term,  after  making  the  largest  possible  allowance  for  bad 
debts  A  vast  sum,  perhaps  half  a  million,  is  due  to  him  ;  but 
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as  be  won  all  his  debtors  w'ere  able  to  raise,  and  easy  credit 
was  the  most  fatal  of  his  lures,*  we  cannot  make  up  our  minds 
to  condole  with  him  on  that  amount,  frightful  though  it  be.  He 
retired,  three  or  four  years  ago,  much  as  an  Indian  Chief  retires 
from  a  hunting-country  when  there  is  not  game  enough  left  for 
his  tribe;  and  the  club  is  said  to  be  now  tottering  to  its  fall. 

Some  good  was  certainly  produced  by  it.  In  the  first  place, 
private  gambling  (between  gentleman  and  gentleman)  with  its 
degrading  incidents,  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  letters,  is  at 
an  end.  In  the  second  place,  this  very  circumstance  brings 
the  worst  part  of  the  practice  within  the  reach  of  the  law. 
Public  gambling,  which  only  exists  by  and  through  what  are 
popularly  termed  ‘  hells,’  may  be  easily  suppressed.  There  are 
at  present  more  than  twenty  of  these  establishments  in  Pall- 
Mall,  Piccadilly,  and  St  James’s,  called  into  existence  by  Mr 
Crockford’s  success.  Why  does  not  the  police  interfere  ?  If  the 
police  cannot,  why  "does  not  the  legislature  ?  Not  an  hour 
should  be  lost  in  putting  down  this  monstrous  evil.  W'e  claim  to 
be  superior  in  morals  and  public  order  to  the  French ;  yet  all  the 
public  gaming-tables  of  Paris  w'ere  suppressed  four  or  five 
years  ago,  and  (what  is  more)  suppressed  without  difficulty, 
the  moment  the  police  set  to  work  in  good  earnest.f 

Space  permitting,  we  should  be  glad  to  make  a  few  extracts 
from  the  numerous  letters,  in  this  collection,  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
Warner,  who  has  described  many  objects  of  interest,  and  hit  off 
some  curious  traits  of  character,  in  a  gay  vivacious  style,  which 
would  be  much  more  pleasing  had  there  been  less  effort  to  make 
it  so.  He  apparently  took  for  his  model  the  well  knowm  letter 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  announcing  the  marriage  of  ‘  la  grande 
Mademoiselle,’  in  which  the  main  object  seems  to  be  to  keep 
beating  about  the  bush  as  long  as  possible.  But  the  reverend 
doctor  is  inexcusably  coarse  and  loose,  and  has  often  tempted  us 
to  exclaim  like  Dr  Johnson,  when  some  clergymen  were  endea¬ 
vouring  to  show  off  in  his  company  by  assuming  the  lax  jollity 


*  Brookes  was  equally  accommodating : — 

*  From  liberal  Brookes,  whose  speculative  skill 
Is  hasty  credit  and  a  distant  bill ; 

Who,  nursed  in  clubs,  disdains  a  vulgar  trade. 

Exults  to  trust,  and  blushes  to  be  paid.’ 

Verses,  From  the  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  partridge -shooting,  to 
the  Hon.  John  Townshend,  cruising;  by  Tickell,  whom  Mr  Jesse 
praises  fur  bis  poem  of  ‘  Anticipation.’ 

I  Since  this  was  written,  a  few  of  the  most  notorious  London  esta¬ 
blishments  have  been  suppressed. 
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of  men  of  the  world—*  This  merriment  of  parsons  is  mighty  offen¬ 
sive.’  Independently  of  the  indecorous  tone,  there  are  several 
expressions  and  allusions  in  Dr  Warner’s  letters,  and  two  or  three 
in  Gilly  Williams’s  and  Lord  Carlisle’s,  which  offend,  not  merely 
against  good  taste,  but  common  decency ;  and  Mr  Jesse  has 
exposed  himself  to  much  censure  by  printing  them. 

We  are  also  obliged  to  omit  many  passages  from  the  letters 
of  Lord  Holland,  Miss  Townshend,  Mr  Storer,  the  Dowager 
Lady  Carlisle,  and  Lady  Sarah  Uunbury,  which  we  had  marked 
for  insertion ;  as  well  as  an  entire  letter  of  Horace  Walpole’s, 
(vol.  i.  p.  4,)  which  maintains  his  superiority  as  a  writer  of  epis¬ 
tolary  compositions. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  the  comparison,  sug¬ 
gested  by  these  volumes,  between  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  last  century  and  our  own,  is  highly  satisfactory.  Intellec¬ 
tual  Uistes  have  nearly  superseded  the  necessity,  formerly  felt 
by  the  unoccupied  classes,  of  resorting  to  coarse  indulgences  or 
strong  excitements ;  and  respect  for  public  opinion  induces 
those  among  them  who  continue  unreclaimed,  to  conceal  their 
transgressions  from  the  world.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  that 
the  few  persons  of  noble  birth  or  high  connexion  who  have  re¬ 
cently  attracted  attention  by  their  laxity,  are  professed  votaries 
of  (what  they  call)  pleasure;  and  are  no  longer  encouraged  by 
the  e.xample,  or  elevated  by  the  companionship,  of  men  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  senate,  the  cabinet,  or  the  court.  No  Prime 
Minister  escorts  a  woman  of  the  town  through  the  Crush-room  of 
the  Opera ;  no  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  permits  his  mistress  to 
do  the  honours  of  his  house,  or  weeps  over  her  in  the  columns  of 
the  Morning  Post ;  no  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  starts  for  New¬ 
market  with  a  danseuse  in  his  carriage,  and  her  whole  family  in 
his  train ; — our  parliamentary  leaders  do  not  dissipate  their  best 
energies  at  the  gaming-table ;  our  privy  councillors  do  not  attend 
cock-fights ;  and  among  the  many  calumnies  levelled  at  our 
public  men,  not  one  has  been  accused  (as  General  Burgoyne 
was  by  Junius)  of  lying  in  wait  for  inexperienced  lads  to  plun¬ 
der  at  play. 

Though  the  signs  are  less  marked,  the  improvement  in  the 
female  sex  is  not  less  certain ;  for  it  may  safely  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  practice  of  gambling  was  fraught  with  the  worst 
consequences  to  the  finest  feelings  and  best  qualities  of  the  sex. 
The  chief  danger  is  hinted  at  in  The  Provoked  Husband. 

‘  Lord  Totonley. — ’Tis  not  your  ill  hours  that  always  disturb  me,  but 
as  often  tbe  ill  company  that  occasion  those  hours. 

‘  Lady  Totonley. — Sure  I  don’t  understand  you  now,  my  Lord.  What 
ill  company  do  1  keep  ? 

‘  iMrd  Totonley. — Why,  at  best,  women  that  lose  their  money,  and 
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men  that  win  it ;  or  perhaps  men  that  are  voluntary  bubbles  at  one 
game,  in  hopes  a  lady  will  give  them  fair  play  at  another.’ 

The  facts  confirm  the  theory.  Walpole’s  Letters,  and  the 
volumes  before  us,  teem  with  allusions  to  proved  or  understood 
cases  of  matrimonial  infidelity ;  and  the  manner  in  which  noto> 
rious  irregularities  were  brazened  out,  shows  that  the  offenders 
did  not  always  encounter  the  universal  reprobation  of  society. 
Miss  Berry,  speaking,  in  her  very  instructive  book,  of  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk’s  divorce  in  1697,  observes: — 

*  Many  circumstances  of  this  lady’s  case  show  bow  much  the  ordi* 
nary  habits  of  life  were  overstepped,  and  what  precautions  were  thought 
necessary  previous  to  such  misconduct.  A  house  taken  at  Lambeth, 
then  a  small  and  little-  frequented  village,  whose  nearest  communication 
with  Westminster  was  by  a  horse-ferry — this  house,  hired  and  resorted 
to  under  feigned  names,  and  occupied  by  foreign  servants,  who  it  was 
supposed  could  not  identify  the  lady,  are  not  measures  taken  in  a  country 
where  the  crime  they  were  meant  to  conceal  was  frequent.’ — (^England 
and  France,  vol.  i.  p.  297.) 

This  test  would  be  fatal  to  the  female  nobility  of  England 
half  a  century  later ;  for  many  of  them  took  no  pains  whatever 
to  conceal  their  immoralities.  We  are  obliged,  from  obvious 
motives,  to  refrain  from  mentioning  some  conclusive  instances ; 
but  it  is  notorious  that  Lady  Vane  gave  Smollett  the  materials 
for  the  Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of  Quality  (herself)  published  in 
Peregrine  Pickle  ;  that  Lady  Townshend  sat  (perhaps  not  so 
willingly)  for  the  portrait  of  Lady  Bellaston  in  Tom  Jones;  and 
we  can  hardly  do  wrong  in  copying  a  note,  which  Lord  Dover 
has  annexed  to  the  name  of  a  Miss  Edwards,  in  his  edition  of 
Walpole’s  Letters  ; — ‘  Miss  Edwards,  an  unmarried  lady  of  great 
fortune,  who  (1742)  openly  kept  Lord  A.  Hamilton.’ 

Gilly  Williams  mentions  a  caprice  of  a  more  respectable  kind, 
which  was  far  from  uncommon  at  the  period : — 

*  Lord  Rockingham’s  youngest  sister  has  just  married  her  footman, 
John  Sturgeon.  Surely  he  is  the  very  first  of  that  name  that  ever  bad  a 
Right  Honourable  annexed  to  it.  I  made  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  laugh 
yesterday  with  the  story  of  Lord  March’s  handsome  Jack  wanting  to 
go  to  live  with  Lady  Harrington.’ 

«  »  *  * 

<  The  girls  talk  of  nothing  but  the  match  between  Lord  Rocking¬ 
ham’s  sister  and  her  footman.  Never  so  much  - and  discretion 

met  together ;  for  she  has  entailed  her  fortune  with  as  much  circum¬ 
spection  as  Lord  Mansfield  could  have  done,  and  has  not  left  one 
cranny  of  the  law  unstopped.  They  used  to  pass  many  hours  together, 
which  she  called  teaching  John  the  mathematics.’ 

Unless  John  was  a  very  unapt  scholar,  he  must  soon  have  be¬ 
come  as  worthy  an  object  of  a  lady’s  favour,  so  far  as  mental 
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culture  was  concerned,  as  Sir  John  Germaine ;  who,  after  occa¬ 
sioning  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk’s  divorce,  married  a  noble 
heiress.  Lady  Betty  Berkeley,  and  lived  till  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Miss  Berry  tells  us  that  he  actually  left  a  legacy 
to  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  under  a  belief  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  ! 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  we  have  lost  in  grace  what 
we  have  gained  in  decency,  and  that  society  is  no  longer  so  gay, 
easy,  accomplished,  or  even  lettered,  as  it  used  to  be.  iSliss 
Berry,  though  she  commends  the  fashion  which  encouraged  occu¬ 
pation  and  mental  acquirements,  cannot  refrain  from  a  sly  sarcasm 
at  the  ‘  new  prodigies,  who  were  already  great  orators  at  Eton, 

‘  and  profound  politicians  before  they  left  Christchurch  or  Tri- 
‘  nity,’ — the  gentlemen  to  whom  ‘  it  was  easier  to  be  foolishly 
‘  bustling  than  seriously  employed  and  Mr  Moore  maintains  a 
yet  more  startling  doctrine : — ‘  Without  any  disparagement  of 
‘  the  many  and  useful  talents  which  are  at  present  nowhere  more 
‘  conspicuous  than  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  it  may  be  owned 
‘  that  for  wit,  social  powers,  and  literary  accomplishments,  the 
‘  political  men  of  the  period  under  consideration  (1780)  formed 

*  such  an  assemblage  as  it  would  be  flattery  to  say  that  our  own 
‘  times  can  parallel.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  French  Revo- 
‘  lution  was  to  produce  in  the  higher  classes  of  England  an  in- 
‘  creased  reserve  of  manner,  and  of  course  a  proportionate  restraint 
‘  on  all  within  their  circle,  which  have  been  fatal  to  conviviality 
‘  and  humour,  and  not  very  propitious  to  wit — subduing  both 
‘  manners  and  conversation  to  a  sort  of  polished  level,  to  rise 

*  above  which  is  often  thought  almost  as  vulgar  as  to  sink  below 
‘  it.  Of  the  greater  ease  of  manners  that  existed  some  forty  or 
‘  fifty  years  ago,  one  trifling  but  not  the  less  significant  indica- 
‘  tion  was  the  habit,  then  prevalent  among  men  of  high  station, 

‘  of  calling  each  other  by  such  familiar  names  as  Dick,  Jack, 

‘  Tom,  &c.  &c  — a  mode  of  address  that  brings  with  it  in  its  very 
‘  sound  the  notion  of  conviviality  and  playfulness,  and,  however 
‘  unrefined,  implies  at  least  that  ease  and  tea-room  in  which  wit 
‘  spreads  its  canvass  most  fearlessly.’ — Life  of  Sheridan. 

We  differ  with  unfeigned  reluctance  from  Mr  Moore ;  but  he 
is  surely  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  higher  classes  in  Eng¬ 
land  have  contracted  an  increased  reserve  of  manner  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  or  shown  more  anxiety  on  that 
account  to  intrench  themselves  within  the  privileges  of  their 
rank.  On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  of  that  event,  and  our  own 
Reform  Bill,  was  and  is  to  make  them  more  anxious  to  identify 
themselves  in  feeling  and  interest  with  the  people.  If  they  have 
ceased  to  be  familiar,  it  is  because  they  have  ceased  to  be  exclu¬ 
sive  ;  restraint  is  necessary,  because  society  is  mixed  ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  men  of  rank  should  change  their  mode  of  ad- 
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dress  to  men  of  rank,  except  that  they  live  less  with  one  another, 
and  more  with  the  world  at  large.  The  very  peculiarity  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  observed  by  Mrs  Trollope  in  the  most  exclusive  coterie 
in  Europe,  the  creme  de  la  cr^me  of  Vienna.  ‘  All  the  ladies 
‘  address  each  other  by  their  Christian  names,  and  you  may  pass 
*  evening  after  evening  surrounded  by  Princesses  and  Countesses, 

‘  without  ever  hearing  any  other  appellations  than  Therese, 

‘  Flora,  Laura,  or  Pepe.' 

This  may  be  very  agreeable  for  the  privileged  few,  and  we 
readily  admit  that  intimacy  is  a  great  promoter  of  humour.  Few 
of  Selwyn’s  hon-mots  could  have  been  hazarded  at  a  mixed  party. 
Hut  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  admitting  Mr  Moore’s  proposi¬ 
tion  in  the  main.  It  is  not  flattery,  but  sober  truth  to  say,  that 
our  public  men  have  contracted  no  reserve  beyond  that  which 
the  voluntary  enlargement  of  their  circle  has  entailed  upon  them. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  contend  that  they  have  impaired  their 
social  powers  by  mixing  with  eminent  authors,  men  of  science, 
and  artists,  whatever  influence  these  may  have  exercised  upon 
their  wit  or  humour;  and,  even  as  regards  wit  or  humour,  it  would 
simply  be  necessary  to  run  over  a  few  known  names  to  vindicate 
our  equality  in  both.  Modern  conversation  is  rich  with  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  every  soil,  the  spoils  of  every  clime ;  and  it  would  be  a 
grave  error  to  suppose  that  those  who  contribute  most  to  it 
seldom  meet  in  intimacy.  They  meet  very  often,  but  they  belong 
to  several  co-equal  and  intersecting  circles,  instead  of  keeping 
to  one,  and  making  that  the  sole  object  of  interest 

'I'here  are  signs,  moreover,  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  It  is 
clear  that  they  talked  politics  as  much  as  we  do  ;  perhaps  more, 
since  their  eagerness  was  so  manifest  to  a  Frenchwoman. 

‘  Madame  de  Houfflers  (writes  Williams  in  1703)  is  out  of 
*  patience  with  our  politics,  and  our  ridiculous  abuse  of  every 
‘  person  who  either  governs  or  is  likely  to  govern  us.’  This  was  a 
serious  drawback,  but  not  the  most  serious.  Selwyn’s  principal 
correspondents  were  not  dandies  and  fine  ladies,  but  the  most 
cultivated  men  and  women  of  the  highest  class ;  including  several 
on  whom  Mr  Moore  would  rely,  if  we  came  to  a  division  on  the 
question.  The  masterpieces  of  English  light  literature,  and 
several  other  standard  works,  appeared  during  their  correspon¬ 
dence.  Yet  neither  Fielding,  Richardson,  Smollett,  Gray,  Gold¬ 
smith,  Hume,  Robertson,  Johnson,  Gibbon,  or  even  Burke, 
elicits  a  remark.  There  is  one  allusion  to  Garrick,  (by  Rigby ;) 
one  to  Reynolds,  (by  Lord  Carlisle  ;)  and  one  to  Gainsborough, 
(by  Gilly  Williams,)  as  ‘  the  painter  by  whom,  if  you  remember, 
‘  we  once  saw  the  caricature  of  old  Winchilsea.’ 

There  was  no  want  of  classical  acquirement,  it  is  true  ;  many 
wrote  graceful  verses ;  and  Fox  and  Walpole  had  a  taste  for 


42  George  Selivyn,  his  Correspondents,  ^-c.  July, 

contemporary  literature;  but  Fox  kept  it  to  himself  for  lack  of 
sympathy,  and  Walpole  was  ashamed  of  it.  By  literature,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  understood  merely  the  Belles  Lettres  ;  for  Fox  con¬ 
fessed  late  in  life  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  get  through 
The  Wealth  of  Nations. 

Familiarity,  again,  is  a  great  charm,  but  the  habits  which  are 
the  conditions  of  its  existence,  beget  monotony.  In  Charles 
the  Second’s  reign,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  go  to  sea  and 
fight  the  Dutch,  instead  of  taking  lodgings  at  Melton  or  at¬ 
tending  Battues,  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  tells  us  in  his 
Memoirs,  that  a  party  of  gay,  witty,  lettered  profligates  were 
becalmed  on  board  the  Duke  of  York’s  ship,  and  got  so  tired  of 
one  another,  that  the  first  care  each  took  on  landing  was  to  ascer¬ 
tain  where  the  rest  were  going,  in  order  to  get  away  from  them. 
We  are  not  aware  whether  the  habitues  of  White’s  or  Brookes’s, 
seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  were  ever  brought  to  such  a  pass ; 
but  we  know  (and  there  is  no  getting  over  this)  that  they 
habitually  resorted  to  the  gaming-table — 

<  Unknown  to  such,  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy, 

To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy.’ 

W’ith  rare  exceptions,  the  most  accomplished  persons,  about 
to  risk  more  than  they  can  afford  to  lose,  will  be  found  both  ill- 
disposed,  and  ill-qualified,  for  the  easy  equable  enjoyment  of 
conversation  ;  though  (with  the  aid  of  wine)  they  may  have  their 
occasional  bursts  of  sparkling  pleasantry. 

To  sum  up  all — there  is  a  halo  floating  over  certain  periods ; 
dazzling  associations  may  cluster  round  a  name :  ‘  ’tis  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view  ;  ’  and  living  witnesses,  who  have 
known  both  generations,  will  always,  by  a  law  of  our  nature, 
award  the  palm  to  the  companions  of  their  youth.  But  it  will 
require  stronger  arguments  than  have  been  adduced  yet,  to  con¬ 
vince  us  that  the  social  powers  of  any  class  hav6  fallen  off, 
whilst  morality,  taste,  knowledge,  general  freedom  of  intercourse, 
and  liberality  of  opinion,  have  been  advancing ;  or  that  the  mind 
necessarily  loses  any  portion  of  its  playfulness,  when  it  quits  the 
enervating  atmosphere  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  for  the  purer 
air  and  brighter  skies  of  Art,  Literature,  and  Philosophy. 
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Art.  II. — The  Highlands  of  JEthiopia  described^  during  Eighteen 
Months*  residence  of  a  British  Embassy  at  the  Christian  Court 
of  Shoo.  By  Major  W.  Cornwallis  Harris,  of  the  Hou. 

E.  I.  Company’s  Engineers.  Second  Edition.*  3  vols.  8vo. 
London :  1844. 

1  N  April  1841,  a  British  Embassy  left  Bombay  for  Shoa,  under 
the  conduct  and  command  of  Major  Harris,  already  well 
known  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  ‘  Wild  Sports  of  Southern 
Africa,’  and  other  popular  publications. 

The  Embassy  first  disembarked  at  Aden.  This  place,  now 
one  of  the  stages  in  the  greatest  highway  of  the  world — that  from 
Europe  to  India — is  nevertheless  so  recent  an  acquisition  of 
British  enterprise,  that  the  name  awakens  as  yet  no  familiar 
ideas.  It  stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Arabian  con¬ 
tinent,  on  a  little  mountainous  peninsula,  connected  with  the 
mainland  only  by  a  spit  of  sand.  The  surrounding  region  is 
‘  without  seed,  water,  or  tree ;  ’  a  black,  burniug  desert  of  lava 
and  volcanic  sand — ‘  a  cluster  of  barren  rocks,  which  might  fitly 
be  likened  to  heaps  of  fused  coal  out  of  a  glass-house.’  As  • 
if  to  complete  the  parallel  with  Gibraltar,  its  native  tenants  are 
chiefly  a  long-tailed  race  of  monkeys,  whom  the  Adenites  believe 
to  be  the  remnant  of  the  mighty  tribe  of  Ad,  whose  ancient  seat, 
the  ‘  paradise  of  Irem,’  (familiar  to  the  readers  of  Thalaba,)  is 
supposed  to  exist,  though  undiscoverable  by  mortals,  somewhere 
in  the  sultry  wilderness  around.  This  barren  spot,  however, 
was  occupied  by  a  great  city  in  the  time  of  Constantine ;  was 
honoured  by  the  preaching  of  Mahomet  himself ;  and  was  still 
important,  500  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  Ibn  Batuta.  It  fell  to 
ruin  in  the  revolutions  which  followed  the  Turkish  conquest. 
At  the  period  of  the  British  occupation,  ninety  decayed  houses, 
giving  shelter  to  six  hundred  meagre  Arabs,  were  all  that 
remained  to  attest  its  ancient  glories,  except  its  huge  reservoirs 
and  cisterns,  and  extensive  necropolis.  Three  years  afterwards. 


*  This  Article  was  written  before  Major  Harris  published  his  second 
edition,  with  rather  a  fiery  introduction.  In  it,  be  defends  bis  mission 
and  bis  narrative  against  various  unjust  attacks ;  and  so  far  we  quite 
agree  with  him ;  but  he  also  argues  in  support  of  his  own  notions  of 
style  and  composition,  on  which,  we  fear,  we  must  continue  to  differ. 
Indeed,  he  has  himself,  in  his  new  edition,  pruned  away  the  exuberance 
of  several  turgid  passages ;  but  this  does  not  materially  alter  the  general 
strain  of  bis  narrative,  which,  though  occasionally  relieved  with  some 
striking  descriptions,  is  stiff  and  stilted  in  a  painful  degree. 
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the  population  had  increased  to  20,000  :  Arabs,  Somaulis  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  Hindoos,  Parsees,  Negroes,  Nubians,  and 
Jews,  sweat  and  wrangle  in  its  broiling  bazars.  Hut  a  few  more 
years  of  security  will  make  Aden  one  of  the  great  emporia  of  the 
East.  Such  is  the  constant  cycle  of  events  in  that  ancient 
quarter  of  the  world.  Empires  come  and  go  like  shadows — 
cities  disappear  from  the  ma() — all  but  their  traditions  vanishes: 
the  same  spot  of  earth  witnesses  the  waxing  and  waning  of 
several  successive  births  of  human  pride  or  industry ;  yet  man 
remains  unchangeable  all  the  while ;  and  the  Bedouin  who 
frequents  the  market  of  Aden,  so  completely  represents  his 
lirst  forefathers,  that  it  requires  but  an  effort  of  imagination  to 
fancy  him  Khizzer  the  immortal,  coming  back,  every  five  hun¬ 
dred  years,  to  visit  the  same  points  in  the  eternal  round  of  his 
travels,  and  witness  the  result  of  the  revolutions  of  Time. 

‘  Und  aber  nach  funf  hundert  Jahren 
Katn  ich  desselbigen  Weges  gefabren.’ 

Two  days  brought  the  Embassy  to  a  very  different  scene — the 
port  of  Tajura,  in  Africa,  where  they  arrived  on  the  17th  of  May. 
Tajura  is  situated  on  a  very  deep  bay  or  gulf,  hitherto  unnoticed 
in  our  maps,  which  runs  fifty  miles  inland  at  the  very  entrance 
of  the  lied  Sea.  The  whole  of  the  coast,  for  some  hundred 
miles  on  either  side,  is  mere  desert ;  and  probably  the  hottest 
and  most  detestable  corner  of  the  whole  habitable  earth.  The 
part  in  which  Tajura  is  situated,  is  called  by  Major  Harris  the 
‘  Tehama;’  but  what  latitude  or  longitude  he  assigns  to  this 
general  designation,  we  cannot  tell ;  and,  to  say  it  once  for  all, 
there  is  a  looseness  about  dates,  distances,  and  names,  in  his 
work,  which  is  to  us  exceedingly  perplexing ;  inasmuch  that,  in 
order  to  make  out  the  particulars  of  this  early  part  of  the  jour¬ 
ney,  we  have  been  forced  to  turn  from  his  more  bulky  narrative 
to  the  modest  Diary  of  Assistant- Surgeon  Kirk,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  London  Geographical  Society.  This  is  the  more  provoking, 
because  we  are  half  convinced  that  it  arises  less  from  careless¬ 
ness,  than  from  a  notion  on  the  part  of  the  Major,  that  such 
vulgar  preciseness  is  inconsistent  with  that  dignity  of  lofty 
narrative,  to  which  he  unhappily  aspires.  This  region,  however, 
is  better  known  on  our  map  by  the  name  of  ‘  Adel,’  a  contraction 
of  ‘  Adaiel’ — the  general  name  of  the  tribes  who  inhabit  it;  of 
whom  the  principal,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  author’s 
nomenclature,  are  the  Danakil,  or  Dankali  nation.  These  may 
pass  for  some  of  the  fiercest  and  most  utterly  irreclaimable  bar¬ 
barians  of  the  earth.  Their  country  is  a  parched  wilderness, 
entirely  without  cultivation  except  in  one  or  two  singular  oases; 
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and  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  Abyssinian  moun< 
tains,  a  distance  of  about  300  miles.  They  are  Mahometans 
of  the  most  bigoted  character.  The  neighbouring  Arabia  has 
exercised  a  very  extensive  influence  over  this  portion  of  Africa. 
Arab  chiefs  rule  many  of  the  East  African  states,  and  Arab 
colonies  are  scattered  along  the  coast,  even  far  to  the  south  of 
the  equator.  And  the  national  fanaticism  has  assumed  in  them 
a  still  darker  tinge,  from  their  close  bordering  on  the  Pagans  of 
the  interior,  and  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia,  with  whom  they 
are  in  constant  enmity. 

The  road  from  Tajura  to  Shoa  crosses  this  desert  for  two 
hundred  miles.  Shortly  after  leaving  Tajura,  it  brings  the 
traveller  to  the  shores  of  that  remarkable  lake,  the  Bahr 
Assal,  which  has  only  become  known  within  a  few  years  back 
to  European  travellers.  It  is  a  lake  six  or  seven  miles  long, 
partially  filling  a  deep  hollow,  in  an  extremely  rugged  country 
of  volcanic  formation,  surrounded  by  mountains  on  three  sides  ; 
divided  on  the  fourth  from  the  inner  part  of  the  deep  gulf  of 
Tajura  (called  in  Arabic  Ghoubut  el  Kharab,  the  Basin  of  Foul¬ 
ness)  by  a  belt  of  lava  formation,  about  six  miles  across.  The 
extraordinary  feature  of  this  pool  is,  that  it  lies  at  a  level  of  no 
less  than  570  feet  below  that  of  the  neighbouring  sea.  Of 
course  the  waters  are  intensely  salt ;  they  are  continually  reced¬ 
ing  by  evaporation  ;  and  thus  furnish  the  great  natural  storehouse 
of  salt,  which  supplies  the  wants  not  only  of  the  Adaiel  tribes, 
but  of  great  part  of  Abyssinia,  where  bars  of  salt  form  the  com¬ 
mon  circulating  medium.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  too,  that 
the  shores  of  this  dead  sea  of  the  Tehama  desert,  in  the  month 
of  June,  were  intolerably  hot ;  and  terrible  were  the  sufferings  of 
the  crowd  of  men,  and  beasts  of  burden  which  accompanied  the 
British  Embassy,  during  a  whole  day’s  bivouac  on  its  banks. 

‘  The  first  glimpse  of  the  strange  phenomenon,  although  curious,  w'as 
far  from  pleasing.  An  elliptical  basin,  seven  miles  in  its  transverse  axis, 
half  filled  with  smooth  water  of  the  deepest  cerulean  blue,  and  half  with 
a  solid  sheet  of  glittering  snow.white  salt,  the  offspring  of  evaporation — 
girded  on  three  sides  by  huge  hot-looking  mountains,  wliicli  dip  their 
bases  into  the  very  bowl,  and  on  the  fourth  by  crude  half-formed  rocks 
of  lava,  broken  and  divided  by  the  most  unintelligible  chasms — it  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  spoiled,  or  at  least  of  a  very  unfinished,  piece  of  work. 
No  sound  broke  on  the  ear ;  not  a  ripple  played  upon  the  water ;  the  mol¬ 
ten  surface  of  the  lake,  like  burnished  steel,  lay  unrufBed  by  a  breeze ; 
the  fierce  sky  was  without  a  cloud ;  and  the  angry  sun,  like  a  ball  of 
metal  at  a  white  heat,  rode  triumphant  in  a  full  blaze  of  noontide  reful¬ 
gence,  which  in  sickening  glare  was  darted  back  on  the  straining  vision 
of  the  fainting  wayfarer,  by  the  hot  sulphury  mountains  that  encircled  the 
still,  hollow,  hasin.  A  white  foam  on  the  shelving  shore  of  the  dense  water, 
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did  contrire  for  a  brief  moment  to  deceive  the  eye  with  an  appearance 
*of  motion  and  fluidity;  but  the  spot, on  more  attentive  observation,  ever 
remained  unchanged — a  crystallized  eflSorescence.  ...  A  close  mephitic 
stench,  impeding  respiration,  arose  from  the  saline  exhalations  of  the  stag¬ 
nant  lake.  A  frightful  glare  from  the  white  salt  and  limestone  hillocks 
threatened  destruction  to  the  vision ;  and  a  sickening  heaviness  in  the 
loaded  atmosphere  was  enhanced  rather  than  alleviated  by  the  fiery 
breath  of  the  parching  north-westerly  wind,  which  blew  without  any  inter¬ 
mission  during  the  entire  day.  The  air  was  inflamed,  the  sky  sparkie<i, 
and  columns  of  burning  sand,  which  at  quick  intervals  towered  high  into 
the  dazzling  atmosphere,  became  so  illumined  as  to  appear  like  tall  pi|. 
lars  of  fire.  Crowds  of  horses,  mules,  and  fetid  camels,  tormented  to 
madness  by  the  dire  persecutions  of  the  poisonous  gad-fly,  flocked  reck¬ 
lessly,  with  an  instinctive  dread  of  the  climate,  to  share  the  only  l)U8h ; 
and  obstinately  disputing  with  their  heels  the  slender  shelter  it  afforded, 
compelled  several  of  the  party  to  seek  refuge  in  noisome  caves,  formed 
along  the  foot  of  the  range  by  fallen  masses  of  volcanic  rock,  which  had 
become  heated  to  a  temperature  seven  times  in  excess  of  a  potter's  kiln, 
and  fairly  baked  up  the  marrow  in  the  bones. 

*  In  this  unventilated  and  diabolical  hollow,  dreadful  indeed  were  the 
sufferings  in  store  both  for  man  and  beast.  Not  a  drop  of  fresh  water 
existed  within  many  miles;  and,  notwithstanding  that  every  human 
precaution  had  been  taken  to  secure  a  supply,  by  means  of  skins  carried 
upon  camels,  the  very  great  extent  of  most  impracticable  country  to  be 
traversed,  which  had  unavoidably  led  to  the  detentipn  of  nearly  all, 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  restraining  a  multitude  maddened  by  the  tor¬ 
tures  of  burning  thirst,  rendered  the  provision  quite  insufficient ;  and 
during  the  whole  of  this  appalling  day,  with  the  mercury  in  the  ther¬ 
mometer  standing  at  126°  under  the  shade  of  cloaks  and  umbrellas,  in 
a  suffocating  Pandemonium,  depressed  570  feet  below  the  ocean,  where 
no  zephyr  fanned  the  fevered  skin,  and  where  the  glare  arising  from 
the  sea  of  white  salt  was  most  painful  to  the  eyes;  where  the  furnace¬ 
like  vapour  exhaled,  almost  choking  respiration,  created  an  indomitable 
thirst,  and  not  the  smallest  shade  or  shelter  existed,  save  such  as  was 
afforded,  in  cruel  mockery,  by  the  stunted  boughs  of  the  solitary  leaf¬ 
less  acacia,  or,  worse  still,  by  black  blocks  of  heated  lava,  it  was  only 
practicable,  during  twelve  tedious  hours,  to  supply  to  each  of  the  party 
two  quarts  of  the  most  mephitic  brick-dust  coloured  fluid,  which  the 
direst  necessity  could  alone  have  forced  down  the  parched  throat,  and 
which,  after  all,  far  from  alleviating  thirst,  served  materially  to  aug¬ 
ment  its  insupportable  horrors.’ — (Vol.  I.  p.  100-103.) 

The  crystallized  salt  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water  near 
the  shore,  ‘  like  a  rou^h  coarse  sheet  of  ice,  irregularly  cracked.’ 
Much  interest  has  been  excited  of  late  years  respecting  these 
curious  depressions  of  the  surface  of  the  ea'rth ;  of  which  the 
Caspian  sea  forms  by  far  the  largest  known  instance,  although 
the  estimate  of  its  level  has  been  raised  by  recent  measurement 
to  only  eighty  feet  below  that  of  the  sea.  On  the  other  hand, 
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the  results  of  Lieutenant  Symonds’s  recent  triangulation  of  part 
of  Palestine,  have  been  to  fix  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  the 
extraordinary  depth  of  1312  feet  below  the  Mediterranean. 
'I'hese  last  are  phenomena  for  which  Geology  can  only  account 
by  some  of  her  more  recondite  speculations.  That  of  the  Bahr 
Assal  is  conjecturally  explained  by  Major  Harris  in  a  much 
simpler  manner.  The  depth  of  the  gulf  of  Tajura  is  very  great; 
in  Ghoobutel  Kharab,  the  innermost  basin,  the  soundings  are  not 
less  than  690  feet,  or  120  below  the  surface  of  the  Salt  Lake. 
Supposing  a  portion  of  the  bottom  to  have  been  upheaved  by 
volcanic  action,  of  which  the  neighbourhood  shows  such  ex¬ 
tensive  traces,  so  as  to  dyke  off  part  of  the  ancient  gulf,  and 
form  it  into  a  separate  lake — that  lake,  receiving  no  fresh  water 
in  that  torrid  climate,  except  after  rains,  would  continually  dimi¬ 
nish  by  evaporation.  Five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  depth  may 
have  passed  away  in  vapour  since  the  upheaving  took  place. 

‘  Premising  the  depression  of  the  lake  to  have  been  formerly 
‘  correspondent’  (with  the  depth  of  Ghoobut  el  Kharab,)  ‘  120 
‘  feet  may  be  assumed  as  its  present  depth.  To  this  it  has  been 
‘  reduced  by  the  great  annual  evaporation  that  must  take  place — 

‘  an  evaporation  decreasing  every  year  as  the  salt  solution  be- 
‘  comes  more  intensely  concentrated,  and  evinced  by  the  saline 
‘  incrustation  on  the  surface  no  less  than  by  a  horizontal  efflor- 
‘  escence,  in  strata,  at  a  considerable  height  on  the  face  of  the 

*  circumjacent  rocks.  In  the  lapse  of  years,  should  the  present 

*  order  of  things  continue  undisturbed  from  below,  the  water  will 
‘  probably  disappear  altogether,  leaving  a  field  of  rock  salt.’* 

These  extracts  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  sufferings 
of  an  Embassy,  traversing  the  tropical  desert  between  the  sea 
and  the  Abyssinian  mountains  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
ultra-tropical  luxuriance  of  Major  Harris’s  style.  We  shall, 
therefore,  forbear  to  accompany  him  in  his  weary  marches 
through  the  low  country  of  the  Adaiel,  and  in  his  wranglings 
with  bloodthirsty  and  larcenous  tribes  by  the  way.  In  fact,  our 
interest  in  the  personal  adventures  of  the  Embassy  is  altogether, 
and  provokingly  baffled,  by  the  diplomatic  cloud  in  which  the 
Major  thinks  it  necessary,  or  becoming,  to  envelope  its  objects, 
proceedings,  and  fortunes.  If  the  peace  of  Europe  depended  on 
the  contents  of  his  official  budget,  he  could  not  more  reverentially 
abstain  from  violating  its  secresy.  Nowhere  does  he  drop  a  hint  of 
the  origin,  or  object,  of  the  important  expedition.  The  names  of 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  111.  The  same  solution  of  this  phenomenon,  was  sug¬ 
gested  hy  M.  Rochet  d’H6ricourt,  whose  travels  in  Shoa  were  published 
in  1841. 
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the  officers  and  privates  who  composed  the  party  are  given,  in  a 
separate  page,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  edition  ;  after  which, 
not  a  man  among  them  is  mentioned  hy  name,  from  one  end  of 
the  three  volumes  to  the  other;  not  a  notion  is  vouchsafed  us  of 
the  equipment  of  the  expedition,  of  the  amount  and  quality  of 
the  precious  baggage  which  it  conveyed  to  the  court  of  Shoa, 
or,  in  short,  of  any  of  those  particulars  which  give  reality  to  a 
narrative;  The  Embassy  is  reduced  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
great  abstraction  ;  and  we  have  been  puzzled  throughout  to 
ascertain  whether  this  peculiarity  is  the  result  of  the  Major’s 
ideas  of  official  duty,  or  his  notion  of  fine  writing. 

The  rainy  season  had  already  begun  when  the  Embassy 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Hawash,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  frontier  stream  of  the  King  of  Shoa’s  dominions.  From 
Mr  Kirk’s  report,  we  find  that  this  was  on  the  10th  July; 
Major  Harris,  as  usual,  being  too  lofty  to  condescend  to 
dates  at  all.  This  river,  hitherto  so  little  known,  conveys  the 
waters  of  the  south-eastern  face  of  the  Abyssinian  hills  towards 
the  Indian  ocean;  which,  however,  it  does  not  reach  even  in 
the  rainy  season,  being  lost  in  lagoons  near  a  town  of  the  Mos¬ 
lem,  called  Aussa.  It  was  found  to  be  ‘  a  deep  volume  of  tur- 
‘  bid  water,  covered  with  driftwood,  which  rolled  at  the  rate  of 
‘  some  three  miles  an  hour,  between  steep  clayey  walls  t  venty- 

*  five  feet  in  height,  bounding  a  mere  break  through  the  mud  and 
‘  sand.  The  breadth  of  the  channel  fell  short  of  sixty  yards,  and 

*  the  flood  was  not  yet  at  its  maximum.’ — (V’ol.  I.  p.  303.)  At 
this  point,  300  miles  from  the  sea,  it  was  2*200  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  Here  the  Major  shot  a  hippopotamus — a  pleasing 
reminiscence  of  his  former  South  African  pursuits,  which  he 
was  not  destined  frequently  to  enjoy. 

Beyond  the  Hawash  begins  a  belt  of  unwholesome  country, 
generally  well  covered  with  vegetation,  which  forms  the  natural 
border  between  the  Christian  and  Galla  inhabitants  of  the  hills 
above,  and  the  ferocious  Moslem  of  the  low  desert.  Neither  can 
pass  it  with  impunity :  the  hot  breath  of  the  sands  poisons  the 
Abyssinian  warrior,  the  blast  of  the  mountains  withers  the 
strength  of  the  Danakil ;  and  few  more  remarkable  instances  are 
to  be  found  of  a  barrier  set  by  nature  between  the  mutual 
encroachments  of  two  hostile  races.  Gradually,  as  the  Embassy 
advanced,  the  blue  mountains  of  Abyssinia  loomed  nearer  and 
nearer — rising  in  one  unbroken  terrace  8000  feet  above  the  sea, 
or  6000  above  the  Hawash  in  this  part  of  its  course,  with 
occasional  peaks  attaining  a  higher  elevation.  As  the  ascent 
began,  the  whole  character  of  the  scene  rapidly  changed ;  a 
populous  country,  thickly  scattered  with  the  habitations  of  a 
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comparatively  industrious  Christian  people,  succeeded  the  de¬ 
sert  and  the  forest;  ‘  the  wild  rose,  the  fern,  the  lantana,  and 
‘  the  honeysuckle,  smiled  around  a  succession  of  highly-cul- 
‘  tivated  terraces,  into  which  the  entire  range  was  broken  by 
‘  banks  suppoi  ting  the  soil,’  as  Aigibbi,  the  first  Christian  village 
of  Efat,  was  approached ;  the  ascent  grew-  more  and  more 
rugged,  yet  the  cultivation  became  more  European  in  character ; 
they  laboured  ‘  through  deep-ploughed  fields  of  beans,  and  peas, 

‘  and  standing  corn;’  and  lastly,  ascended  through  a  fine  forest 
of  juniper-trees,  to  Ankober,  the  capital  of  the  Nagoos,  (or  King 
of  Shoa,)  Sahela  Selassie,  perched  on  the  hills,  8280  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Abyssinia  rises  like  a  vast  fortress  from  the  burning  plains 
with  which  it  appears  to  be  surrounded-on  every  side.  VVhether 
approached  from  Sennaar  on  the  north,  Masuah  on  the  north¬ 
east,  or  the  desert  of  Adel  on  the  south-east,  its  confines  pre¬ 
sent  every  where  a  bold  range  of  mountains  to  the  traveller ; 
and,  as  far  as  can  be  conjectured  from  the  very  uncertain  accounts 
we  possess,  the  same  configuration  prevails  on  its  une.xplored 
xvestern  frontier.  The  interior  is  table  land  or  ‘  plateau,’  vary¬ 
ing  from  six  to  ten  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  rising  here  and 
there  into  peaks  and  ranges  of  no  very  great  elevation  above  the 
table  land :  some  points  in  the  province  of  Samen,  according  to 
the  German  traveller  Kuppell,  reach  the  limits  of  eternal  snow, 
notwithstanding  Bruce’s  assertion  to  the  contrary.  The  table¬ 
land  is  the  proper  home  of  the  Amhara  nation,  and  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Church  of  -.Ethiopia.  Many  parts  of  it  have  been  overrun 
by  the  pagan  Galla ;  and  these  now  occupy  scattered  districts 
of  the  country,  where  they  live  unmixed  with  the  Christian  po¬ 
pulation,  producing  much  confusion  in  the  geography.  But  the 
Moslem,  who  surround  it  on  most  sides,  have  never  penetrated 
into  the  mountain  country  so  as  to  make  it  their  abode ;  although 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  tribes  of  Adel,  under  their  famous 
leader  Mahommed  Graan,  overran  the  whole  of  it,  and  might 
have  established  a  new  empire,  had  not  their  leader’s  career  been 
cut  short  by  a  Portuguese  musket-ball.  The  feeling  of  terror 
inspired  by  that  conquest  is  not  yet  worn  out ;  and  even  now 
the  Amhara  do  not  consider  themselves  a  match  for  the  Danakil 
in  equal  fight. 

The  main  kingdom  of  Northern  Abyssinia  underwent,  after 
that  conquest,  a  long  period  of  decay  and  revolutions,  and  fell  at 
last  to  pieces,  amidst  the  feuds  of  its  barbarous  Pagan  and  Chris¬ 
tian  satraps,  (of  whom  Bruce’s  hero,  Ras  Michael,  was  the  most 
renowned,)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Since  that 
period,  it  has  presented  nothing  but  continual  scenes  of  intes¬ 
tine  war,  rapine,  and  anarchy.  The  three  independent  poteu- 
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tates  who  now  divide  it  between  them — if  such  a  title  can  be 
given  to  chieftains  whose  power  rests  only  on  military  success, 
and  is  overthrown  by  a  defeat — are  Has  Ali,  who  governs  in  the 
name  of  the  dethroned  descendants  of  Solomon,  in  the  old  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Amhara,  the  head  of  the  monarchy ;  Dejaj  Aligas 
Fares,  in  Lasta ;  and  Dejaj  Oubich,  the  savage  tyrant  of  Tigre. 

*  But  the  form  is  still  retained,  of  placing  the  crown  upon  the 

*  brows  of  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  line  of  Solomon,  who  is 

*  content  to  be  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  temporary 
‘  minister;  and  enjoying  a  stipend  of  300  dollars  per  annum,  and 

*  the  paltry  revenues  accruing  from  the  tolls  of  the  hebdomadal 

*  (weekly:)  market  in  the  capital,  he  remains  a  prisoner  upon 
‘  parole  in  his  palace  at  Gondar.' — (Vol.  iii.  p.  10.)  The  whole 
region  is  fast  becoming  desolate,  under  the  incessant  ravages  of 
war,  accompanied  with  the  horrible  Abyssinian  practice  of  muti¬ 
lating  all  male  prisoners.  Hiippell  estimates  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  Northern  Abyssinia,  east  of  the  Tacazze,  at  half  a  million; 
west  of  that  river,  at  a  million  more. 

The  destinies  of  Shoa,  or  the  ‘  Kingdom  of  Shoa  and  Efat,’ 
have  been  more  favourable.  The  former  province  was  the  re¬ 
fuge  of  the  royal  line  of  Solomon,  when  the  Brincess  Esther 
(styled  by  the  Amhara  Issat,  which  signihes  Fire)  usurped  the 
Abyssinian  throne  in  the  tenth  century.  Within  its  confines 
Tekla  Haimanout,  the  monastic  hero  of  Abyssinia,  founded 
Debra  Libanos,  the  chief  Monastery  of  the  country,  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century ;  and  obtained  at  the  same  period  the  cession  of 
one-third  of  the  territory  of  the  state  to  the  clergy.  After  the 
invasion  of  Mahommed  Graan,  this  portion  of  the  empire  was 
overrun  by  Galla  tribes;  from  whom  it  was  gradually  recon¬ 
quered  by  a  line  of  independent  princes,  descended  through 
females  from  the  royal  family. 

In  the  last  century  and  half,  these  sovereigns  have  been  in 
general  both  able  and  fortunate.  They  have  subdued,  one  by 
one,  numerous  tribes  of  pagan  Galla,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
Moslem,  and  brought  them  into  tributary  depetidence  on  their 
crown.  While  the  rest  of  Abyssinia  has  suflfered  the  worst  of 
calamities,  Shoa  has  remained  scarcely  touched  by  civil  or  fo¬ 
reign  war.  The  present  monarch,  Sahela  Selassie,  ‘  the  Cle¬ 
mency  of  the  Trinity,’ — (the  seventh  in  succession  who  has  borne 
the  name  of  Menilek,  being  that  which  Abyssinian  legend 
gives  to  the  son  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,) — reigns 
over  a  still  more  extended  dominion  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  has  a  million  ol  Cliristiaii  subjects,  and  an  unknown  num¬ 
ber  of  Mahommedan  and  Pagan  tributaries.  Without  having 
much  pretension  to  the  character  of  a  great  warrior,  he  has  been 
almost  uniformly  successful  in  his  foreign  affairs.  He  has  fright- 
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ened  or  brought  over  most  of  the  powerful  Galla  chieftains, 
within  an  extensive  circle,  round  the  centre  of  his  dominions; 
and  has  subjugated,  in  addition,  several  mighty  chieftainesses  of 
the  same  race,  by  the  most  pleasing  method  of  conquest; — carry¬ 
ing  on  the  Austrian  or  matrimonial  policy  at  a  great  advantage, 
by  reason  of  the  unlimited  polygamy  which  the  Church  allows 
to  the  House  of  Solomon.*  The  Christian  provinces,  the  kernel 
of  his  strength,  furnish  a  most  gratifying  contrast  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  rest  of  Abyssinia.  Sboa  is  a  small  province, 
astride  (to  use  the  French  phrase)  on  the  ridge  of  basalt  and 
trachyte,  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  the 
Hawash  ;  and  this  important  height  of  land,  which  continues,  in 
a  geographical  point  of  view,  the  supposed  range  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Moon,  instead  of  a  rude  mass  of  primeval  rocks,  dis¬ 
plays  a  terrace  covered  with  towns  and  villages,  and  smiling  with 
the  richest  cultivation.  The  Amhara  are  agriculturists  by  pre¬ 
dilection — the  Galla,  cattle-feeders. 

‘  Farm-steadings  and  dwelling-houses  repose  secure  from  predatory 
hands  or  hostile  neighbours  ;  and  although  thickly  inhabited,  the  coun¬ 
try  is  unburdened  by  any  over  population . On  the  elevated 

plateaux,  a  succession  of  gentle  undulations  of  pasture  and  arable  land, 
intersected  by  green  meadows,  and  bare-banked  rivulets,  rise  in  endless 
continuation  to  the  view,  undisturbed  by  a  solitary  tree.  Villages  and 
farm-houses  proclaim  a  country  which  has  long  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
peace  I  ke  craggy  mountains  rise  in  magnificent  ranges  from  the  centre, 
divided  each  by  a  thousand  chasms,  in  whose  depths  run  clear  gushing 
rills.  Tangled  bushes  and  evergreen  shrubs  diversify  the  cliffs,  many 
of  which  are  covered  with  magnificent  woods.  In  every  nook  and 
coigne  of  ’vantage,”  are  to  be  seen  and  scented,  the  myrtle,  the  eglan¬ 
tine,  and  the  jessamine.  The  intervening  slopes,  which  form  the  most 
desirable  sites  of  residence,  are  clothed  in  luxuriant  crops,  and  in 
herbage  fed  by  the  oozing  streams  from  above ;  and,  at  the  foot  of  the 
range,  repose  the  rich  and  smiling  valleys,  bid  in  all  the  luxuriance  of 
tropical  foliage,  from  the  gigantic  sycamore,  beloved  of  the  heathen  Galla, 
and  measuring  upwards  of  forty  feet  in  circumference,  to  the  light  and  ele¬ 
gant  acacia,  which  distils  the  much-prized  gum.’ — (Vol.  iii.  p.  269-272.) 

To  descend  from  the  Major’s  poetic  heights  to  plain  matter 
of  fact,  it  appears  that  the  table  land  of  Shoa  produces  two  crops 
in  the  year ;  that  there  are  seventy-eight  different  varieties  of 
grain  cultivated  in  a  circuit  of  five  miles  from  Ankober,  of  which 
twenty-four  are  of  wheat.  This  great  number  appears  to  result 
from  the  fancy  of  the  husbandmen  for  providing  new  varieties — 
a  fancy  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  security,  and  the  compara¬ 
tively  advanced  state  of  their  industry,  however  rude  their  pro- 

*  Is  Major  Harris  correct  here  ?  M.  Rochet  says  the  king  can  have 
only  one  wife,  but  is  unlimited  in  the  article  of  concubines. 
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cesses  may  appear.  The  highland  pastures  of  the  Galla  are  luxu-  I 
riant  with  clover  and  trefoil.  The  forests  have  almost  disappeared 
in  Shoa.  The  wild  beasts  have  been  driven  from  the  cultivated  1 
districts,  and  Major  Harris’s  unerring  rifle  was  doomed  to  inac¬ 
tivity,  or  inglorious  warfare  against  monkeys,  hornbiils,  and 
vultures.  So  completely  have  they  vanished,  that  the  Amhara 
now  live  in  considerable  fear  of  some  very  insigniflcant  mamma¬ 
lia.  ‘  My  children  have  never  seen  the  Devil’s  sheep,’  observed 
his  Majesty  to  the  Embassy  during  one  of  their  excursions. 

*  They  live  in  holes  in  the  rocks  under  the  great  waterfall,  and 
‘  have  long  snouts.  My  people  are  afraid.  Take  guns  in  the 

*  morning,  and  the  pages  shall  show  you  the  road.’  The  devil’s 
sheep,  on  personal  inspection,  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more 
than  badgers. 

The  climate  of  this  ^Ethiopian  paradise  is  however  by  no 
means  paradisiacal,  yet  healthy  and  elastic.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
singular  phenomenon.  The  height  of  the  table  land  is  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Our  principal 
knowledge  of  the  climate  of  similar  plateaux  in  the  torrid  zone, 
is  derived  from  Humboldt’s  observations  in  America.  But  in 
equinoctial  America,  the  climate,  even  at  a  still  greater  eleva¬ 
tion,  appears  to  be  both  drier  and  warmer  than  that  of  Shoa, 
which  seems  to  resemble  that  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  or  the  He¬ 
brides — still  more  closely,  perhaps,  that  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  for 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  year.  In  twelve  months,  at  Ankober, 
the  thermometer  never  rose  above  69°  Fahrenheit — the  lowest 
degree  noticed  by  Major  Harris,  is  41  ;  but  both  he  and  Rochet 
observed  the  pools  coated  with  ice  on  some  mornings.  The  ‘  rain 
of  bounty’  falls  in  February  and  March  ;  the  ‘  rain  of  covenant’ 
pours  down  with  extreme  violence  from  the  end  of  June  to  that 
of  September — in  the  second  winter  of  the  embassy’s  sojourn,  it 
continued  till  December.  The  Blue  Nile,  therefore,  in  Abys¬ 
sinia,  begins  to  rise  in  June,  but  in  Sennaar  its  flood  commences 
in  April  or  May.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  geography  even 
of  this  inferior  branch  of  the  Nile  is  as  yet  imperfect ;  and  that  it 
is  joined  somewhere  in  its  course  by  a  large  unexplored  river  or 
rivers  from  the  south.  Cold  fogs  and  driving  blasts,  or  heavy 
tropical  showers,  envelope  the  capital  of  Sahela  Selassie  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year;  while,  by  the  strangest  of  contrasts, 
the  sulphureous  plains  of  the  Adaiel  are  visible  below,  whenever 
the  curtain  of  mist  is  withdrawn,  in  which  the  heat  is  90°,  and 
the  drought  excessive.  The  province  of  ECat  lies  somewhat 
lower,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains.  The  grassy  plains 
of  the  Galla  are  chiefly  to  the  westward,  on  the  high  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  table  land,  and  towards  the  Blue  Nile,  (the  Abai  of 
the  Abyssinians.)  Deep  in  the  valleys,  and  close  at  the  foot  of  the 
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range,  coffee  and  cotton  are  produced,  and  most  tropical  produc¬ 
tions  might  flourish.  For  cofl'ee,  great  part  of  the  territory  would 
seem  extremely  well  adapted  ;  but,  by  a  singular  prejmlice,  the 
Christians  refuse  to  touch  it — esteeming  the  sober  berry  to  sa¬ 
vour  of  Mahometanism.  The  original  patria  of  coffee  is  ‘  Caffa,’ 
a  hitherto  unvisited  region  south-west  of  Shoa,  where  it  grows 
wild,  and  is  said  to  cover  the  face  of  the  country. 

The  Embassy  seems  to  have  been  received,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  somewhat  coldly  and  cautiously  by  his  Majesty  the  Negoos. 
The  traders  from  Northern  Abyssinia,  who  sell  the  sovereign 
glass,  cloths,  and  fire-arms  at  a  considerable  premium,  organized 
a  powerful  opposition  to  interlopers,  who  brought  with  them  so 
abundant  a  stock  of  European  and  Indian  manufactures.  The 
Clergy  took  up  the  cry,  and  even  threatened  their  monarch  with 
excommunication,  in  admitting  into  the  empire  the  ‘  red  here- 
‘  tics,  who  ought  carefully  to  be  shunned,  since  they  practised 
‘  witchcraft,  and,  by  burning  the  king’s  bread,  threatened  to 
‘  bring  a  famine  upon  the  land — the  last  accusation  resting  on 
their  suspicious  conduct,  in  toasting  the  tough  dough-cakes  which 
were  doled  out  for  their  maintenance.  The  new-comers  also 
seem  to  have  been  long  in  getting  over  their  disgust  at  the  sin¬ 
gularly  filthy  habits  of  the  Abyssinians — the  surfeits  and  intoxi¬ 
cation  produced  by  raw  beef,  the  continual  boosing  of  beer  and 
hydromel,  the  noise,  dirt,  mendacity,  and  mendicity  of  the 
townsfolk  of  Ankober.  As  for  the  Moslem  servants  of  the  Em¬ 
bassy,  they  ‘  all  took  their  departure  in  utter  abhorrence  of  the 
‘  country  and  its  inhabitants,  willing  rather  to  bear  the  dangers 
‘  and  difficulties  of  a  long  journey  through  the  inhospitable  de- 
‘  serts  of  the  Adaiel,  than  to  prolong  a  hateful  sojourn  in  Abys- 
‘  sinia.  One-half  of  the  number  were  murdered  in  the  way 
‘  down,  and  the  places  of  all  long  remained  empty.’  But  preju¬ 
dice  on  both  sides  gradually  vanished.  Both  King  and  subjects 
were  seduced  by  silks  and  satins,  musical  boxes,  detonating 
shells,  seven-barrelled  pistols,  air-guns,  artillery  practice  with  a 
galloper-gun,  which  had  been  brought  all  the  way  from  India, 
and  Congreve  rockets.  Priestly  enmity  was  overcome  by  the 
judicious  administration  of  a  few  splendid  Altar-cloths,  and  orna¬ 
ments,  and  some  still  more  effectual  persuasives ;  and  the  beau 
monde  of  Ankober  soon  found  it  an  agreeable  pastime  to  spend 
the  long  hours,  uninvited,  lounging  over  the  fire  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans— drinking,  boasting,  getting  shaved,  and  pestering  the 
party  for  medical  advice.  They  became  at  last  his  Majesty’s 
favourites  and  daily  companions,  and  his  associates  in  various 
expeditions. 

On  the  anniversary  of  ‘  Maskal,’  the  festival  of  the  Discovery 
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of  the  Cross  by  Saint  Helena,  Sahela  Selassie  holds  his  chief  ! 
review  of  the  motley  militia  of  his  kingdom.  On  this  occasion, 
he  gets  in  the  voluntary  ‘  benevolences’  of  his  subjects,  usually 
bestowed  in  kind  ;  and  the  tributes  of  those  bound  to  render 
them — two  distinct  sources  of  royal  revenue  in  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  times,  as  Cowper  has  rightly  distinguished,  in  his  version  of 
a  well-known  passage  in  the  ‘  Iliad’ : — 

- ‘  By  a  race  possess’d 

Most  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  who,  trihiites  large 
And  gifts  presenting  to  thy  sceptred  hand. 

Shall  hold  thee  high  in  honour  as  a  god.’ 

At  the  same  time,  honours  and  appointments  are  bestowed  ; 
and 

‘  This  being  also  the  season  of  retribution,  the  forfeited  property  and 
the  household  chattels  of  delinquent  offiiers  added  to  the  fair-like  con¬ 
fusion.  Herds  of  cattle,  and  long  flies  of  conflscated  slaves,  wooden 
tables,  rickety  bedsteads,  and  other  paltry  prizes  of  royal  seizure,  crowd¬ 
ed  the  bustling  parade ;  whilst  groups  of  shivering  camels,  transferred  by 
writ  of  execution  to  an  uncongenial  clime,  took  up  their  miserable  station 
oo  the  bare  cold  ground,  which  was  in  a  few  days  to  receive  their  lung 

scraggy  hones . Most  unkingly  was  the  appearance  presented  by 

the  palace  at  break  of  day,  and  most  unprincely  the  confusion  of  the 
court.  Dirt  and  filth  reigned  paramount  in  every  purlieu  of  the  royal 
residence — mire  to  the  ankle  obstructed  every  gateway — and  the  rods  of 
the  wearied  doorkeepers  were  broken  to  splinters  in  their  laudable  en¬ 
deavours  to  check  the  rush  of  the  eager  and  greasy  mob . Twenty 

sallow  eunuchs,  acting  each  at  one  and  the  same  time  as  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  introduced  to  the  royal  notice  the  crowds  of  lieges,  who, 
arrayed  in  most  filthy  garbs,  came  crushing  together  to  the  front.  Priests, 
and  monks,  and  petty  governors,  women,  slaves,  and  cultivators,  bore 
each  some  present  to  swell  the  imperial  stores.  Honey,  butter,  and 
beads,  sticks,  crutches,  and  censers,  were  alike  received  with  compli¬ 
mentary  speeches,  saving  in  the  instance  of  one  burly  knave,  who  pre¬ 
sumed  to  come  before  the  king  with  a  poor  bundle  of  grass.  Of  him  no 
notice  whatever  was  taken.  The  very  crowd  seemed  ashamed  of  so 
scurvy  an  offering,  and,  an  opening  being  spontaneously  made,  a  few 
kicks  and  shoves  sent  the  ill-provided  vassal  speedily  out  of  sight,  un¬ 
rewarded  by  the  customary  “  God  give  thee  more!”  from  the  lips  of 
his  puissant  sovereign. 

‘  This  exhibition  terminated,  the  Embassy,  on  horseback,  were  mar¬ 
shalled  to  a  gay  Turkish  pavilion,  which  had  been  purposely  erected, 

below  the  royal  inspection  tower . The  Negoos  was  already  seated 

when  his  British  guests  cantered  past,  and  taking  off  their  hats,  received 
a  condescending  salutation.  The  usual  paraphernalia  of  silver-embossed 
velvet  floated  at  the  imperial  feet.  The  chiefs  of  the  churches,  and  the 
civil  officers  of  state — a  gorgeous  band — were  arranged  along  the  plat¬ 
form,  whilst  a  motley  crowd  of  many  thousand  spectators  stootl  closely 
packed  over  the  plain  below.’ 
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The  review  commenced  with  the  display  of  the  body-guards, 
consisting  entirely  of  fusileeis.  Then  came  Ayto  Melkoo,  the 
King’s  master  of  the  horse, 

*  With  his  glittering  squadron  of  picked  household  cavalry — the  flower 
of  the  Christian  lances.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  parti-culoured  vest,  sur¬ 
mounted  Ity  a  crimson  Arab  fleece,  handsomely  studded  with  silver  jets. 

A  gilt-embossed  gauntlet  encircled  his  right  arm  from  the  wrist  to  the 
elbow.  His  targe  and  horse-trapping  glittered  with  a  profusion  of  silver 

crosses  and  devices . Whilst  putting  his  well-broken  charger 

through  all  the  evolutions  of  Abyssinian  manige,  he  vaunted  his  prowess 
in  arms,  recited  the  prodigies  of  valour  performed  in  the  service  of  his 
roval  master,  and  proclaimed  his  continued  good  faith  and  future  bold 
intentions — his  followers  at  intervals,  like  the  Romans  of  old,  responding 
their  assent  by  the  loud  clatter  of  lance  against  shield . 

‘  Thirteen  governors  clothed  in  spoils  stripped  from  the  lion  and  the 
leopard,  with  other  conspicuous  trophies  of  the  chase,  passed  successively 
ill  order  of  review.  Decked  in  emblems  of  blood — rings,  feathers,  brace¬ 
lets,  and  gauntlets,  with  shining  coronets  and  cliains  of  silver  streaming 
from  their  clotted  hair,  tokens  all  of  individual  prowess  in  hand-to-hand 
combat  with  the  king’s  foes — the  leader  of  each  glittering  cohort  indulged 
in  a  lung  rambling  harangue,  ere  shouting  the  signal  for  the  charge.  Many 
there  were  who  wore  the  akoddma — a  massive  transverse  beam  of  silver 
projecting  across  the  brows,  and  hung  with  a  profusion  of  chains  and 
pendants,  the  reward  for  the  slaughter  of  an  Adel ;  several  of  which 
respectable  body,  including  the  Ras  el  KaBlah  and  Ids  flery  coadjutor, 
Ibrahim  Sheh^m,  were  spectators  of  the  martial  manceuvres  of  the  Am- 
hara  troops. 

*  Last  of  all  came  the  tall  martial  figure  of  Ahogaz  Maretch,  chief  of 
all  the  trihutary  Gulla  in  the  south,  at  the  head  of  his  Abidchu  legion, 
who  closed  the  display  of  barbarian  tactics.  Three  thousand  in  number, 
the  sea  of  wild  horsemen  moved  in  ailvance  to  the  music  of  the  kettle¬ 
drums,  their  arms  and  decorations  flashing  in  the  sunbeam,  and  their 
ample  white  robes  anil  long  sable  braided  hair  streaming  to  the  breeze. 
At  the  shrill  whoop  of  their  warlike  leader,  with  the  rushing  sound  of  a 
hurricane,  the  glittering  cohort  clattered  past  the  royal  stand,  and  the 
moving  forest  of  lances  disappeared  under  a  cloud  of  dust.  From  eight 
to  ten  thousand  cavalry  were  present  in  the  field,  and  the  spectacle, 
which  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  was 
exceedingly  wild  and  impressive.’ — (Vol.  ii.  p.  74,  85.) 

We  might  add,  allowing  for  the  difference  between  chariots 
and  cavalry,  exceedingly  Homeric.  There  is  something  in  the 
civil  and  martial  usages  of  this  primitive  people  (M.  RDchet  has 
made  the  same  remark  of  their  feasts)  which  frequently  brings 
back  the  vivid  pictures  of  the  father  of  poetry.  We  can  readily 
believe  the  same  Frenchman  when  he  says 'that,  as  a  military 
spectacle,  the  appearance  of  an  -Amhara  troop  is  far  more  bril¬ 
liant  and  exciting  than  the  finest  display  of  civilized  soldiery. 

The  next  acquaintance  which  the  Embassy  made  with  the 
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chivalry  of  Amhara,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  was  by  no  means  of  an 
equally  innocent  description.  Although  Suhcla  Selassie  has  con* 
trived,  by  no  ordinary  prudence  and  sagacity,  to  keep  the  scourge 
of  war  away  from  his  hereditary  dominions,  his  power  is  only 
maintained  by  exercising  his  singular  hordes  in  continual  conflict, 
on  a  small  scale,  with  neighbouring  enemies.  Thrice  a-year  he 
assembles  his  militia,  each  man  coining  with  twenty-one  days’ 
provision  at  his  back,  *  either  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  in- 
‘  surrection  among  the  subjugated  usurpers  of  portions  of  the 
‘  ancient  empire  ofiEthiopia,  or  of  asserting  his  unstable  authority 
‘  over  some  neighbouring  tribe,  that  may  heretofore  have  suc- 
‘  ceeded  in  maintaining  their  independence.’  The  Amhara  do 
not  pass  for  a  brave  race,  individually ;  they  are  hardly  re¬ 
puted  a  match  for  the  Galla,  or  the  murderous  Adaiel.  Sahela 
lassie,  indeed,  frankly  confessed  as  much.  ‘  In  Geshe  they  have 
‘  large  shields,  and  fight  hand  to  hand.  The  country  of  the  Adel 
*  is  difficult  of  access,  and  unfortunate  for  the  Amhara.  It  is  an 
‘  old  dependency  of  the  empire  of  my  ancestors,  but  the  men  are 
‘  brave,  and  stand  firm  in  battle ;  they  will  not  run  away.’  The 
Monarch’s  great  skill  consists  in  keeping  well  in  hand  his  un- 
tameable  rabble  of  soldiers,  and  letting  them  loose,  at  the  right 
moment,  and  in  the  right  quarter,  with  irresistible  superiority. 
For  this  purpose,  his  plans  are  concerted  with  secresy  and  deci¬ 
sion  ;  nor  is  it  known,  until  the  last  moment,  on  the  head  of 
what  refractory  family  of  Galla,  or  dilatory  governor  in  arrear 
with  tribute,  the  storm  is  about  to  burst  When  once  let  loose, 
slaughter  and  destruction,  in  the  most  hideous  form,  attends  the 
blow  struck  by  Sahela  Selassie.  The  peculiar  ferocity  of  the 
Abyssinians  in  war  is  kept  up  by  a  point  of  honour,  which  pre¬ 
vails  among  these  Christians,  more  unnaturally  savage  than  the 
worst  practices  of  the  American  Indians.  The  right  to  wear  the 
green  sprig  of  asparagus,  attainable  by  mutilating  an  enemy,  in 
their  own  peculiarly  savage  manner,  excites  a  perfect  frenzy  of 
ambition,  in  every'  one  capable  of  bearing  arms.  As  in  most 
similar  cases,  the  badge  conveys  the  honour ;  the  mode  of  acqui¬ 
ring  it  is  scarcely  regarded.  Triumph  attends  the  return  of  the 
Christian  warrior  from  battle,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  lives 
he  bears  upon  his  arm ;  and  for  each  enemy  slain,  he  is  entitled  to 
some  conspicuous  personal  badge,  which  forms  his  greatest  pride. 
A  ring,  a  gauntlet,  or  a  bracelet,  though  gained  at  the  expense 
of  acts  the  most  dastardly,  raises  him  equally  in  the  estimation 
of  relatives  and  companions  in  arms,  and  signal  success  generally 
paves  the  way  to  royal  preferment.  Children  in  arms  are  mas¬ 
sacred  equally  with  grown  men,  when  the  desire  of  obtaining 
slaves  does  not  overcome  the  thirst  for  distinction  ;  for  their  lives 
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count  as  well  as  others.  There  are  not  wanting  instances,  as 
Major  Harris  mentions  in  common  with  other  travellers,  where 
Abyssinians  have  treacherously  mutilated  their  own  servants  or 
relations,  in  order  to  be  able  to  show  the  bloody  badge  of  triumph. 

A  monster  of  this  description  was  publicly  executed  by  order  of 
Sahela  Selassie. 

Such  was  the  character  of  an  expedition  which,  if  we  are  to 
take  Major  Harris  literally  at  his  word,  the  Embassy  honoured 
with  their  presence,  as  they  would  have  done  any  other  spectacle. 
'I'he  interests  of  geography  were  the  motives.  ‘  The  opportunity 
‘  now  offered  was  gladly  embraced  of  acquiring  important  infor- 
‘  mation  relative  to  the  mode  of  Amhara  warfare,  while  visiting 
‘  regions  hitherto  unknown.’  The  whole  account  of  this  expe¬ 
dition  is  so  vague  in  point  of  dates  and  names,  and  so  highly 
wrought  up  with  rhetorical  flourishes,  that  we  were  at  some  loss 
to  make  out  whether  Major  Harris  is  actually  relating  what  he 
and  the  Embassy  saw,  or  dressing  up  a  picturesque  narrative  as 
an  illustration  of  Abyssinian  manners.  But  we  perceive  from 
the  Major’s  defence  of  his  proceedings,  in  his  second  edition,  that 
the  former  is  the  fact.  The  victims  in  this  case  were  a  small 
Galla  tribe,  inhabiting  a  lovely  district  a  few  days’  march  west  of 
Ankober,  who  had  been  guilty  of  divers  rebellious  acts.  The 
work,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  thoroughly  done.  So  well  was 
the  secret  of  the  King’s  purpose  preserved,  that  not  until  the  army 
had  reached  the  very  confines  of  the  devoted  valley  was  its  des¬ 
tination  known.  Twenty  thousand  warriors,  covering  many 
miles  of  country,  were  held  in  the  leash  until  the  moment  arrived 
for  executing  the  royal  will.  ‘  Preceded  by  the  holy  ark  of  St 
‘  Michael,  veiled  under  its  scarlet  canopy,  the  King  still  led  the 
‘  van,  closely  attended  by  the  father  confessor,  and  by  a  band  of 
‘  priests,  with  whom  having  briefly  conferred,  he  turned  towards 
‘  the  expectant  army,  and  pronounced  the  ominous  word,  which 
‘  was  the  well-known  signal  for  carrying  fire  and  sword  through 
‘  the  land — “  May  the  God  who  is  the  God  of  my  forefathers 
‘  strengthen  and  absolve!”’ 

On  rushed  the  motley  host  of  subjects  and  tributaries — 

*  Some  calling  on  the  Trinity,  some  calling  on  Mahoun.’ 
Enemies  there  were  none  to  resist;  and  a  few  hours  sufficed 
to  turn  a  smiling  little  province  into  ashes  and  desolation. 
'I'he  poor  Galla,  accustomed  no  doubt  to  such  inroads,  con¬ 
trived  for  the  most  part  to  escape  with  their  bare  lives  to  moun¬ 
tain  fastnesses  ;  but  numbers  were  speared,  old  and  young 
alike,  in  their  own  court-yards.  ‘  Children  of  three  and  four 
*  years  old,  who  had  been  placed  in  the  trees  with  the  hope  that 
‘  they  might  escape  observation,  were  pitilessly  shot  in  the 
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‘  branches.’  Some  hundreds,  however,  were  carried  into  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  several  thousand  cattle  driven  oflF  to  the  royal  pas¬ 
tures  ;  for  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  booty,  on  these 
occasions,  is  monopolized  by  the  Monarch,  just  as  King  Neleus 
took  the  best  share  of  the  stock  carried  off  from  the  Eleans  in 
Nestor’s  first  foray. 

The  success  of  the  expedition,  however,  was  incomplete,  unless 
crowned  by  the  glory  of  some  personal  achievement  of  the 
Monarch.  For  this  purpose,  a  fugitive  Galia  was  tracked  into  a 
tree,  and  information  brought  to  Sahela  Selassie  that  the  caitiff 
awaited  his  disposal. 

<  Impatient  to  wreathe  his  bruw  with  new  laurels,  the  monarch  lost 
not  a  moment  in  sallying  forth  to  destroy  the  unfortunate  wretch, 
taking  a  most  formiilable  array  of  single  and  douhle.harrelled  guns  and 
rides  of  every  calibre,  together  with  an  escort  of  five  thousand  cavalry. 
Receiving  a  long  shot  through  the  thigh  at  the  royal  hands,  whilst  im¬ 
perfectly  ensconced  among  the  foliage,  the  victim,  abandoning 'all  hope 
of  escape,  wisely  cast  away  his  weapons  and  cried  loudly  for  quarter; 
being  admitted  to  which,  he  kissed  the  feet  of  his  majesty,  and  thus 
escaped  mutilation  on  the  spot.  In  another  hour  the  cavalcade  returned 
in  triumph,  the  wounded  captive  riding  on  a  mule  behind  the  exulting 
monarch,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  bold  exploit,  wore  in  the  hair  a  large 
green  branch  of  wild  asparagus,  whilst  the  greasy  garment  of  his  bleed¬ 
ing  prisoner  graced  the  proud  neck  of  his  war-steed.’ — (Vol.  ii  p.  204.) 

We  are  bound  to  add,  to  dismiss  this  disagreeable  part  of  our 
recapitulation  of  the  doings  of  the  Embassy,  that  Major  Harris 
and  his  companions  persuaded  the  King  to  liberate  all  the  captives 
taken  alive  in  this  expedition  ;  which,  if  it  could  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  the  expense  of  joining  it,  seems  a  better  justification 
of  the  proceedings  than  ‘  the  opportunity  of  laying  down,  as 
‘  scientifically  as  very  limited  time  would  permit,  an  extensive 
‘  and  most  interesting  tract  of  country  hitherto  undescribed.’  But 
we  cannot  help  feeling  some  doubt,  whether  the  moral  influence 
of  the  Embassy  would  not  have  been  far  greater  if  they  had  kept 
away  altogether.  To  complete  the  summary  of  the  direct  good 
effected  by  British  advice,  during  the  stay  of  the  mission  in 
Abyssinia,  it  must  be  added  that  they  prevailed  on  the  King,  at 
a  later  period,  to  rescind  a  capricious  act  of  despotism,  by  which 
he  had  consigned  a  number  of  the  free  children  of  his  bond 
people  to  slavery ;  and  finally  effected  a  much  greater  conquest 
over  cruel  prejudice,  in  procuring  the  liberation  of  the  King’s 
brothers  and  uncles  from  the  imprisonment  in  which,  according 
to  the  primeval  maxim  of  Abyssinian  statecraft,  rendered  classi¬ 
cal  by  ‘  Rasselas,’  they  had  been  confined  ever  since  his  accession. 
Lastly,  they  concluded  a  ‘  Treaty  of  Commerce  ’  with  this  impor¬ 
tant  little  Monarchy,  which  we  sincerely  hope  may  prove  the 
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commencement  of  intercourse  with  the  thousand  kingdoms  of 
'eastern  Africa,  and  make  an  opening  for  British  influence  to 
operate  against  the  traffic  in  slaves.  We  have  pleasure  in  add¬ 
ing,  that,  though  Major  Harris  says  little  in  these  volumes  of 
his  own  personal  exertions,  Messrs  Isenberg  and  Krapf,  the 
Missionaries  who  were  in  Shoa  at  the  time,  bear  ample  testimony 
to  his  ability  and  perseverance,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  contend  with. 

Into  the  important  subject  of  the  Slave-Trade  our  space  will 
not  allow  us,  at  this  time,  to  enter,  though  there  are  many  inte¬ 
resting  points  regarding  it  on  which  we  would  willingly  touch  ; — 
especially  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  the  slaves  who  are 
annually  exchanged  by  the  Moslem  traders  in  the  markets  of 
Shoa,  and  of  the  coast  of  Adel,  for  salt,  silver,  and  European  or 
Indian  goods,  are  reputed  to  be  Christians — members  of  those 
scattered  fragments  of  the  ancient  .®tliiopic  Church  and  Empire 
which  still  subsist,  in  the  fabulous  interior  of  the  continent, 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  modern  Abyssinia,  and  the  ken  of 
travellers.  The  independent  Christian  district  of  Guragu6 
seems  to  be  a  perfect  paradise  of  slave-dealers,  for  the  main 
occupation  of  the  people  consists  in  catching  and  selling  one 
another.  The  kidnappers  spirit  away  children  (so  say  Messrs 
Isenberg  and  Krapf)  while  in  bed  with  their  parents.  Some¬ 
times  they  take  whole  families,  by  the  following  simple  and 
ingenious  device.  They  dig  a  deep  trench  at  night  before 
the  door  of  a  house,  and  then  set  fire  to  it;  the  inmates 
rush  out,  fall  into  the  trench,  and  are  captured.  It  must  be 
added,  that  slavery  in  Eastern  Africa  is  a  very  different  thing, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  hideous  and  unnatural  institution 
which  European  crime  has  built  up  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
Were  it  not  for  the  cruel  massacres  and  robberies  which  attend 
the  procurement  of  slaves,  mere  servitude,  as  it  exists  in  those 
regions,  might  be  regarded  as  a  very  primitive  usage,  not  alto¬ 
gether  unsuited  to  the  other  parts  of  the  existing  social  system. 
‘  Naturalized  in  the  house  of  bis  master,  the  slave  is  invariably 
*  treated  with  lenity — usually  with  indulgence — often  with  fa- 
‘  vour  ;  and  under  a  despotic  sovereign,  to  whom  servile  instru- 
‘  ments  are  uniformly  the  most  agreeable,  the  caprices  of  fortune 
‘  may  prefer  the  exile  to  posts  of  confidence  and  emolument,  and 
‘  may  even  exalt  him  to  the  highest  dignities.’ 

One  word  must  be  added  in  favour  of  the  Abyssinian  Chris¬ 
tians,  in  general ;  namely,  that,  degraded  as  they  are  in  many 
respects,  their  general  character  is  scarcely  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
peculiar  ferocity  of  their  military  usages.  These  seem  to  form  a 
class  of  habits  apart,  nurtured  by  a  sanguinary  point  of  honour, 
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which  must  render  them  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate.  In 
other  respects,  these  eaters  of  raw  meat  scarcely  seem  to  exhibit 
\hat  savageness  which  such  a  diet  is  supposed  to  nourish.  Major 
Harris’s  sketches  rather  depict  a  coarse,  sensual,  cheating,  but 
not  inhuman  or  ill-tempered  race ;  with  social  habits,  and  strong 
family  affections.  In  Northern  Abyssinia,  where  anarchy  has 
barbarized  the  people,  the  case  may  be  different ;  but  Sahela 
Selassie’s  reign  has  been  remarkable  for  mildness.  Public  exe¬ 
cutions  are  not  only  conducted  with  no  unnecessary  cruelty,  but 
they  are  very  unfrequent ;  and  this  not  from  laxity,  for  the  King 
is  a  steady  and  punctual  Justicer  ;  but  he  who  rejoices  in  shooting 
fugitive  enemies  roosting  in  trees,  seems  really  to  shrink  with 
great  reluctance  from  the  idea  of  sentencing  a  subject. 

Great,  however,  and  not  altogether  unnatural,  was  the  distrust 
entertained  by  the  Amhara  warriors  of  the  courage  of  the  Em¬ 
bassy,  when  it  was  found  that,  although  partakers  of  the  whole 
expedition,  they  had  failed  to  bring  back  a  single  wreath  of 
asparagus ;  and  that  one  of  the  party,  an  artillery  private,  had 
been  detected  in  the  cowardly  act  of  allowing  a  captured  Galla 
to  run  for  his  life.  It  became  imperative  ‘  that  some  decided 

*  step  should  be  taken  by  which  to  wipe  out  the  stain,  and  restore 
‘  the  tarnished  lustre  of  the  foreign  name.’  They  sought,  and 
obtained,  permission  to  go  and  shoot  an  elephant,  though  not 
without  much  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty.  The 
terror  which  the  Amhara  entertain  of  this  animal,  which  they 
only  encounter  in  the  low  forests  beyond  their  proper  territory,  is 
extreme.  In  their  code  of  honour,  the  destruction  of  an  adult 
elephant  is  equivalent  to  the  slaughter  of  forty  Galla.  ‘  My 
children,’  said  his  Majesty,  ‘  how  can  this  be  ?  Elephants  are 

*  not  to  be  slain  with  rifle  balls.  They  will  demolish  you  ;  and 
‘  what  account  am  I  then  to  give?  The  gun  is  the  medicine  for 
‘  the  Galla  in  the  tree,  but  it  has  no  effect  upon  the  zihoon.'  On 
another  occasion,  he  related  to  them  his  own  and  his  army’s 
defeat  by  a  party  of  these  untoward  monsters.  ‘  From  the  sum- 

*  mit  of  a  hill  near  Aimellele,  1  beheld  through  a  telescope  the 

*  lake  and  its  tall  trees  ;  but  the  elephants  came  in  numbers.  I 
‘  feared  that  my  people  would  be  destroyed.  I  ran,  and  they  all 

*  ran  with  me  I  ’ 

The  elephant,  however,  was  duly  tracked,  and  shot  with  a  two- 
ounce  ball  in  the  head,  *  planted  in  the  only  small  fatal  spot  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  huge  target;’  and  this  chase,  followed  by  another 
exploit  against  a  buffalo,  not  only  added  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
the  Embassy,  but  also  conducted  them  through  a  considerable  tract 
of  the  intermediate  country  between  the  table  land  and  the  de^ert, 
with  which  they  had  not  previously  made  acquaintance.  It  seems 
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a  fertile  and  picturesque  tract,  but  every  where  most  unhealthy  ; 
like  the  analogous  belt  of  forest  between  the  Himalaya  and  the 
plains  of  Hindostan. 

Major  Harris’s  volumes  do  not  throw  much  new  light  on  the 
condition  of  the  ancient  ^thiopic  Church.  As  far  as  outward 
circumstances  go,  it  must  be  pronounced  highly  flourishing  in 
Shoa.  The  King,  whether  from  policy  or  in  sincerity,  is  most 
observant  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  religious  ceremonial.  He 
never  moves  abroad  without  a  retinue  of  priests  ;  and  in  his  own 
royal  interior,  when  he  is  not  engaged  with  smiths  and  armourers, 
or  enjoying  himself,  in  his  country  fashion,  with  his  favourite 
companions  over  raw  beef  collops  and  hydromel,  he  is  generally 
to  be  found  with  his  dwarf  father  confessor,  and  three  or  four  of 
the  order  about  him,  who  read  him  endless  legends  of  lives  ot 
saints,  or  equally  legendary  chronicles  of  the  kingdom.  These, 
with  a  few  works  on  theological  controversies,  complete  the  circle 
of  Amhara  Literature.  ‘  Prayers  and  potent  liquors  fill  up  his 
evening  hours.’  There  is  something  from  which  the  mind  shrinks 
in  contemplating  the  state  of  Christianity  in  Abyssinia ;  like  the 
feeling  with  which  one  would  regard  a  person,  who  had  high 
claims  on  our  reverence,  fallen  into  a  state  of  bestial  degradation. 
All  the  high  forms  of  early  worship,  to  which  imaginative  piety 
attaches  such  deep  significance  over  three-fourths  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world,  are  there;  together  with  many  more,  venerable  at 
least  from  their  extreme  antiquity,  which  seem  to  have  come 
direct  from  the  fountain  of  early  Jewish  Christianity,  ere  the  rites 
of  the  Temple  had  passed  into  tradition.  The  deeper  mysteries 
of  the  faith  are  preserved.  The  Virgin  is  enthroned  as  the  chief 
of  all  saints,  queen  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  great  intercessor 
for  the  sins  of  mankind.  Hundreds  of  canonized  mortals,  from 
the  earliest  martyrs  of  the  Oriental  churches  down  to  periods  of 
recent  Abyssinian  history,  connect  by  their  prayers  the  visible 
with  the  invisible  Church.  The  apostolical  succession  is  pre¬ 
served  with  much  greater  historical  distinctness  than  any  Euro¬ 
pean  Church  can  boast,  since  all  consecration  and  ordination  is 
performed  by  a  single  individual — the  Abuna  or  Patriarch,  who 
resides  at  Gondar,  and  whose  person  and  dignity  have  remained 
inviolable  in  every  age  of  convulsion  and  anarchy.  The  Hierarchy 
is  complete  in  its  orders ;  the  monastic  institution  is  in  the  highest 
honour; — the  Etchegue,or  head  of  the  central  monastery  of  Debra 
Libanos,  ranking  as  the  second  spiritual  chief  of  the  empire. 
'I'here  is  a  minute  ritual ;  a  most  complicated  calendar  ;  fasts  of 
wonderful  rigour  ;  feasts  of  splendid  solemnity  ;  pilgrimages  with 
the  merit  of  washing  away  sin.  Churches  are  probably  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  Christian  country.  And  yet  under 
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all  these  forms,  in  which  it  would  be  worse  than  prejudice  to 
deny  that  somethiii^r  of  reality  must  abide,  were  it  only  the  un¬ 
compromising  reverence  with  which  they  are  regarded,  the  out¬ 
ward  face  of  society  presents  nothing  but  sottishness,  sensuality, 
gross  superstition,  and  a  national  character  degraded,  in  many 
respects,  below  that  of  the  neighbouring  Pagans  and  Moslems. 
It  is  as  if  we  were  to  see  the  most  solemn  observances  mimicked, 
with  shocking  accuracy,  by  a  tribe  of  apes,  or  scarcely  human 
savages.  It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  adaptation  of  the  eccle* 
siastical  regulations  of  a  civilized  age  to  a  state  of  more  than 
semi-harbarism — if  the  fact  be  as  reported  by  Major  Harris — that 
as  no  Abyssinian  knows  his  own  age,  the  only  rule  followed  in 
the  ordination  of  priests  is,  that  it  cannot  be  performed  until  the 
beard  has  begun  to  grow.  Their  Churches  are  the  rudest  of  all 
possible  edifices ;  but  scrupulously  divided,  on  the  model  of  the 
Temple,  into  three  portions,  of  which  the  innermost  is  the  ‘  holy 
of  holies,’  entered  by  none  but  the  High  Priest.  In  the  cathedral 
of  St  Michael,  at  Ankober,  this  is  ornamented  in  rather  a  singular 
manner.  The  outer  divisions  are  full  of  pictures  of  saints  ;  but 
around  the  veil  which  divides  off  the  most  sacred  parts,  *  there 

*  hung  in  triumph  four  sporting  pictures  from  the  pencil  of 
‘  Aiken,  which  had  been  presented  to  his  majesty.  They  repre- 

*  sented  the  great  Leicestershire  steeple-chase  ;  and  Dick  Cbris- 
‘  tian,  with  his  head  in  a  ditch,  occupied  by  far  the  must  promi- 
‘  nent  niche  in  the  boasted  cathedral  of  St  Michael !  ’ 

Readers  of  early  ecclesiastical  history  are  often  puzzled  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact,  that  the  most  captious  and  minutest  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  the  mysteries  of  theology  have  taken  the 
strongest  hold  on  popular  feeling,  in  nations  very  little  advanced 
above  barbarism  in  point  of  outward  refinement.  Abyssinia 
affords  a  living  testimony  to  the  same  effect.  The  question  of 
the  ‘  three  Births  of  Christ’  has  been,  even  in  recent  times,  the 
cause  of  bloody  civil  wars.  According  to  MM.  Combes  and 
Tamisier,  there  are  three  parties  at  this  day  in  the  Abyssinian 
Church  respecting  it.  The  first  hold  that  the  Holy  Spirit  effected 
the  reunion  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  which  is  the  popular 
doctrine  in  the  province  of  Amhara ;  the  second,  chiefly  preva¬ 
lent  in  Tigre,  maintains  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  himself  the 
divine  nature  which  joined  itself  to  the  human  in  Christ ;  the 
third,  that  Christ  was  born  God  and  man,  and  that  his  human 
nature  alone  received  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  orthodox  sentiment 
in  Shoa.  The  Frenchmen  opine,  that  neither  party  has  much 
to  advance  for  its  opinions.  *  Quoiqn’il  soit  vrai  de  dire,’  say 
they,  with  the  inimitable  modesty  of  their  country,  ‘  que  le 

*  clerge  de  Gojam  est  moins  ignorant  que  celui  des  autres  pro- 
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*  vincesde  cette  contr4e,  neanmoins,  les  sujets  les  plus  distingucs 
qui  sortent  de  ses  deux  colleges,  et  avec  lesquels  nous  avons 

*  eu  de  longues  conversations,  nous  ont  paru  extremement  faibles, 

*  et  pourtant  nous  n'avons  jamais  fait  d’etudes  sp^ciales  en  tbeo- 
‘  logie  !  ’  *  The  latest  dispute  in  Sahela  Selassie’s  own  dominions 
was  aroused  by  the  doctrine  introduced  by  an  eunuch  of  Gondar, 
that  ‘  the  human  soul  possesses  knowledge,  and  fasts  and  wor¬ 
ships  in  the  womb  I  ’  We  have  not  space  to  go  into  the  history 
of  this  notable  quarrel.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  as  violent 
and  intemperate  as  might  be  expected  ;  that,  as  usual,  a  lady  of 
high  rank — a  Queen-Dowager  in  this  case — was  the  life  and 
soul  of  one  side,  and  carried  the  day  ; — Sahela  Selassie  cutting 
short  the  controversy,  by  proclaiming  through  a  herald,  that  the 
belief  of  the  knowledge  of  the  human  soul  in  the  womb  should 
henceforth  be  received  by  all  classes,  under  the  penalty  of  banish¬ 
ment. 

The  Major,  as  was  to  be  expected,  disposes  of  all  the  Shoan 
Priesthood  en  masse  as  ‘  clerical  drones’  and  ‘  licentious  shep¬ 
herds.’  Yet  one  would  fain  deal  a  little  less  sweeping  condem¬ 
nation,  if  possible,  on  those  who  possess  all  the  fragments  which 
remain  of  knowledge  and  light,  slender  though  they  be,  in 
Christian  Ethiopia,  and  have  preserved  it  through  many  ages  of 
national  decay — the  distinctive  class,  without  whom  its  people 
would  be  fully  on  a  level  with  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert  and 
the  forest,  who  roam  around  them.  And  when  he  descends  to 
particulars,  his  own  personal  observations  may  justify  us  in 
abating  a  little  from  the  vehemence  of  his  condemnation. 
He  describes  Unquies,  the  ‘  Comus’  or  Bishop  of  Ankober — 
one  who,  for  conscience’  sake,  has  followed  the  example  of 
Oiigen — as  a  violent  fanatic,  indeed,  but  a  man  of  considerable 
powers.  And  the  King’s  dwarf  Father  Confessor  seems  to  be,  of 
all  his  Shoan  acquaintances,  the  personage  of  whom  the  Ambas- 
«ador,  upon  the  whole,  speaks  the  most  favourably. 

No  sacerdotal  body  can  maintain  a  monopoly  of  superstition. 
However  numerous  and  strange  the  tenets  with  which  they  may 
endeavour  to  still  the  craving  of  public  credulity,  the  demand  is 
always  greater  than  the  supply;  and  unrecognised,  unauthorized 
marvels  till  up  the  vacuum.  His  Shoan  Majesty,  and  all  his 
subjects,  are,  to  a  very  sad  extent,  the  victims  of  sinister  super¬ 
natural  agencies.  Monks,  hermits,  decrepit  priests,  can  blast 


•  The  volumes  of  these  two  gentlemen — ex-St  Simonians,  and  social 
philosophers — I'ear  strong  tokens  of  Purisian  getting  up  ;  but  we  believe 
that  they  actually  travelled  in  Shoa. 
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^le  harvest  at  pleasure,  poison  the  fountains,  and  afflict  mankind 
with  diseases,  for  which  their  own  talismans  are  the  only  remedy. 
The  ‘  evil  eye’  works  even  greater  ravages  than  at  Naples.  Bad 
spirits  *  occupy  houses  after  dark ;  whence  the  Amhara  never 

*  ventures  to  throw  fluid  on  the  ground,  lest  the  dignity  of  some 

*  unseen  elf  should  be  violated.’  The  strictest  penal  laws  have 
failed  to  prevent  the  Christians  from  sacrificing  ‘a  ginger-coloured 
‘  hen,  a  red  she-goat,  or  a  male  Adel  goat,  with  a  white  collar,’ 
to  Sar,  the  evil  spirit  of  the  pagan  Galla,  every  June.  Sorcerers 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  four  or  five  hundred  years  abound 
in  the  country.  They  tie  magic  cotton  threads,  dipped  in  blood, 
round  houses,  thereby  devoting  the  inmates  to  some  wasting 
plague  ;  transform  themselves  into  hyenas ;  or  fly  invisible 
through  the  air.  Unseen  ‘tormentors’  wait  at  the  banquets 
of  the  lieges,  and  of  Majesty  itself ;  carry  off  the  victuals,  nay, 
sometimes  spirit  away  a  wife — a  circumstance  which  the  Maj<»r 
has  woven  into  a  ‘  tale,’  illustrative  of  Abyssinian  manners;  of 
which  we  will  only  say,  as  of  the  other  tales  interspersed  through 
the  work,  that  they  are  quite  worthy  of  any  Annual  we  ever 
perused.  Blacksmiths  are  a  great  national  grievance.  They 
cannot,  unhappily,  he  dispensed  with  ;  but  they  are  all  sorcerers 
of  the  worst  description  ;  and  Hailoo,  the  father  of  Oubie,  some 
time  governor  of  Tigre,  was  much  venerated  for  having  burst 
through  the  shackles  of  utilitarianism,  and  roasted  alive  thirteen 
hundred  of  them  at  once  !  So  says  Major  Harris,  whom  we 
follow  with  that  credence  which  becomes  readers  of  travels 
in  Abyssinia.  Water-spirits  abound :  the  ‘  Alaka,’  the  spi¬ 
ritual  governor  of  the  accursed  tenants  of  the  lake,  may  some¬ 
times  be  seen  on  market-days  ‘  on  an  ambling  mule,  loaded  with 
‘  massive  golden  trappings,  and  attended  by  a  black  cat,  having 

*  about  his  neck  a  bell  of  the  same  metal.’  Particular  districts 
overflow  with  wizards.  The  Christians  of  Mans  are  much 
dreaded  in  this  capacity;  but  the  ‘  Wato  Galla’  are  held  in 
universal  terror  by  Pagans  and  Christians ;  and  wander  in  perfect 
security  throughout  the  neighbouring  regions,  living  chiefly  on 
the  flesh  of  the  hippopotamus,  ‘  which  no  other  heathen  will 

*  touch.* 

The  sayage  Galla  seem  to  be  in  some  respects  a  finer  and 
manlier  race  than  the  Amhara ;  though  the  civilization  of  the 
latter,  however  imperfect  and  rudimentary,  is  still  sufficient  to 
preserve  in  the  long  run  their  superiority  to  mere  barbarians. 
The  Galla  of  the  table  land  enjoy  a  very  fertile  and  beautiful 
country.  ‘  Possessing  the  finest  herd  of  horses  in  i^thiopia, 

*  and  wealthy  both  in  flocks  and  herds,  which  roam  over  bound- 
‘  less  meadows,  smiling  with  clover,  trefoil,  and  buttercups,  this 
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‘.pastoral  people  devote  their  time  equally  to  agricultural  pur- 
‘  suits ;  and  herein  they  are  aided  by  a  delightful  climate,  and 
‘  by  a  luxuriant,  well  watered  soil.’  They  are  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful,  says  M.  Rochet,  of  African  races ;  their  women  far  more  so 
than  the  heavy-featured  and  clumsy  daughters  of  the  Christians ; 
in  fact,  the  ‘  Abyssinian  maidens  ’  of  Eastern  romance — such  as 
she  whom  Coleridge  saw  in  a  vision,  playing  on  a  Dulcimer — 
are  really  Galla.  Their  civil  organization  is  that  of  clans,  or 
‘  kabyles.’  These  savages  have  learned,  probably  from  a  mixture 
of  Abyssinian  traditions,  to  regard  themselves  as  the  descendants 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  ;  and  believe  that  they  are  one  day  to  march  to 
the  East  and  the  North,  ‘  that  they  may  reconquer  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  their  Jewish  ancestors.’ 

Unpromising  as  the  materials  may  appear,  the  attention  of 
European  speculation  has  been  much  directed  of  late  years  to¬ 
wards  the  scheme  of  moulding  the  nations  of  Abyssinia,  into 
some  shape  of  utility  for  the  Western  markets.  Numerous  tra¬ 
vellers  have  lately  visited  these  regions,  from  which  news  used 
to  reach  us  about  once  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Governments 
also  have  been  at  work,  both  by  means  of  recognized  Missions, 
and  also,  if  common  report  may  be  believed,  through  underhand 
agents.  We  have  purposely  abstained  from  discussing  the  co¬ 
pious  subject  of  ‘  French  intrigue  in  Eastern  Africa.’  Major 
Harris,  indeed,  has  afforded  us  no  opportunity.  The  gallant 
diplomatist  does  not  let  fall  a  word  on  this  topic ;  or  any  other 
connected  with  the  political  results  or  objects  of  his  journey. 
He  shrouds  himself  in  all  the  mystery  required  by  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  his  Mission ;  lest,  haply,  the  peace  of  France  and 
England  might  be  disturbed  by  reports  of  the  plots  and  counter¬ 
mines  of  their  agents  in  the  mighty  Empire  of  Shoa.  Some  of  his 
Critics  have  not,  however,  been  so  reserved ;  an J  the  poor  Major’s 
Embassy  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  zealous  controversy, 
in  which  he  has  been  in  nowise  spared;  nay,  political  passion 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  attack  his  veracity — that  exquisite  point  of 
honour  in  all  Abyssinian  travellers — and  (to  speak  seriously)  we 
believe  with  very  great  injustice.  But,  after  all,  what  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  the  idea  of  European  political  intrigue — of  the 
conflict  of  rival  influences — among  the  savages  at  the  sources  of 
the  Blue  Nile  !  If  such  ideas  have  been  seriously  entertained, 
the  Statesmen  who  have  conceived  them  must  rank  even  below 
the  level  of  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
recent  debates  respecting  the  deposition  of  poor  Queen  Pomare. 
We  attribute  a  great  deal  more  to  the  figments  of  mutual  jealousy 
than  to  any  real  designs.  True  it  is,  that  the  clever  adventurer, 
M.  Rochet,  does  propound  a  scheme  by  which  King  Louis 
Philippe  is  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  lances  of 
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Shoa — reunite  the  fragment*  of  the  Abyssinian  Empire — pour 
into  Sennaar — dispossess  its  black  inhabitants — take  his  old  pro¬ 
teges  Mehemet  AH,  in  the  rear,  and  thus  solve  the  great 
‘  Egyptian  question.*  But  we  doubt  whether  this  grand  pro¬ 
ject  has  been  yet  seriously  debated  at  the  Tuileries.  At  present, 
it  appears  to  rank  with  the  vast  but  unfullilled  plans  of  the 
King  of  the  *  Cocklicranes,*  developed  by  Rabelais.  It  would 
seem  an  easier  course  for  the  French,  when  in  possession 
of  absolute  influence  at  the  court  of  8ahela  Selassie,  to  carry 
out  the  threat  often  uttered  by  the  enlightened  monarchs  of 
Abyssinia,  and  reduce  Egypt  to  subjection  by  stopping  up  the 
Nile  1  There  is,  seriously  speaking,  only  one  way  in  which 
Abyssinia  can  be  made  subservient  to  purposes  of  European  am¬ 
bition,  or  frustrated  by  European  influences  ;  and  that  is,  through 
commerce.  The  Abyssinians,  like  most  other  African  nations, 
are  people  of  mercantile  habits — fond  of  traflic,  and  keen  in  the 
pursuit  of  it.  At  present,  the  only  flourishing  branch  of  com¬ 
merce  is  the  slave  trade ;  but  that  is  carried  on  with  a  system 
and  on  a  scale  quite  surprising,  when  the  general  barbarism  of 
the  country,  and  small  intelligence  of  the  people,  are  considered. 
Now,  the  slave  trade  of  Northern  Abyssinia  has  been  extremely 
crippled  of  late  years  by  the  general  distress  of  that  region.  That 
between  Shoa  and  the  Arabian  coast  will  receive  a  heavy  blow 
— a  death-blow  in  the  end — through  the  British  establishment  at 
Aden.  While  this  traffic,  as  injurious  to  legitimate  trade  as  it 
is  afflictive  to  humanity,  is  gradually  discontinued,  there  will 
remain  a  numerous  population  in  Abyssinia,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  countries,  with  commercial  habits,  a  demand  fur  Western 
manufactures,  and  raising  an  almost  unexampled  variety  of  all 
kinds  of  produce.  The  grand  difficulty  is  the  burning  desert 
which  intervenes  between  the  sea  and  the  interior  market.  But, 
in  order  to  subdue  this,  it  is  but  necessary  to  extend  the  subsist¬ 
ing  arrangements  of  the  Caravan  Trade — a  trade  of  primeval 
antiquity,  remounting  to  the  early  pastoral  ages,  of  which  Scrip¬ 
ture  contains  the  only  written  account,  and  which  was  already 
a  venerable  establishment  before  the  Phoenicians  began  to  furrow' 
the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean.  Possibly,  and  that  at  some  no 
very  distant  period,  we  may  have  to  look  l^ck  to  Major  Harris’s 
I'reatv  of  Commerce  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  development  of 
British  industry'.  In  supplying  the  wants  of  regions,  of  which  the 
very  names  are  unknown  at  the  present  day,  among  the  nations 
which  occupy  that  mysterious  blank  on  our  maps,  south  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Moon,  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

W’ith  this  sanguine  anticipation  we  take  leave  of  the  Major, 
who  obliges  us  to  part  with  him  on  the  tops  of  the  Abyssinian 
mountains;  for,  like  Dante  in  Paradise,  he  deems  it  too  prosaic 
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a  descent  to  describe  his  return  to  the  lower  regions.  How  he 
and  the  Mission  got  back,  is  left  entirely  to  conjecture.  With 
all  his  unlucky  partiality  for,  and  most  erroneous  notions  of, 
line  writing,  he  is  a  very  pieturesque  and  animated  describer ; 
and  we  firmly  believe  that  he  has  done  injustice  to  himself,  by 
the  unsatisfactory  obscurity  in  which  he  has  chosen,  for  what¬ 
ever  reason,  to  envelope  the  greater  and  more  important  part 
of  his  story,  and  conceal  the  extent  of  his  own  services,  which 
we  also  believe  were  important.  A  plainer  narrative  would  have 
told  us  better- what  we  really  owe  to  the  perseverance  and  skill 
which  achieved  the  difficult  adventure  of  laying  the  foundations 
of  commercial  union  with  a  people  so  remote,  so  barbarous,  and 
so  immersed  in  primitive  ignorance  and  superstition.  If,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  many  notices  of  the  work  that  have  already 
appeared  in  publications  less  pressed  with  the  accumulation  of 
matter  than  this  Journal,  there  should  remain  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  Community  who  have  not  been  thereby  induced 
to  peruse  it,  we  would,  in  line,  beg  to  recommend  it,  as  contain¬ 
ing  much  both  to  instruct  the  reflecting  and  to  gratify  the  curious 
reader — as  presenting  some  accounts  of  men  and  thiugs  very 
different  from  those  placed  before  us  in  ordinary  books  of  Travels 
— and  as  suggesting  topics  of  enquiry  of  high  interest,  respecting 
as  well  the  past  history  as  the  future  prospects  of  our  race. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Abstract  of  the  Answers  and  Returns  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  Acts  3  AND  4  ViCT.  c.  99,  and  4  Vict.  c.  7, 
mtituled  respectively',  an  Act  for  taking  an  Account  of  the  Po¬ 
pulation  of  Great  Britain;  and  an  Act  to  amend  the  Acts  oj 
the  last  Session  for  taking  an  Account  of  the  Populatio  n.  Pre¬ 
sented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  comman  d  of  her 
Majesty.  1843. 

2.  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Registrar-  General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.  Present¬ 
ed  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majesty. 
1839,  1840,  1841,  1842,  1843. 

"VIT hile  the  Political  Economist  and  the  Statist  were  anticipa¬ 
ting  with  eagerness  the  publication  of  the  re  urns  furnished 
by  the  Census  of  1841,  that  part  of  the  public  which  troubles  not 
itself  with  such  matters,  was  rather  puzzled  to  discover  the  im¬ 
port  and  object  of  the  somewhat  minute  questions  to  which  they 
were  then  required  to  give  answers.  Many  were  so  unob  servant 
as  not  to  remember  that  they  had  gone  through  the  same  process 
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ten  years  before  ;  and  others  so  ill  informed  as  not  to  know  that, 
from  classic  times  down  to  modern  days — from  imperial  Rome  to 
republican  America — such  enquiries  have  obtained  in  almost 
every  civilized  nation ;  enforced,  indeed,  in  many  instances  by 
more  stringent  provisions,  returning  at  shorter  intervals,  and 
involving  more  minute  enquiries,  but  still  exhibiting  a  general 
similarity  in  their  nature  and  objects. 

We  may,  however,  console  all  grumblers,  by  assuring  them 
that  they  have  contributed  tbeir  share  towards  furnishing  a  body 
of  information  upon  which  every  question  in  social  economy 
must,  in  some  degree,  depend  for  its  solution  ;  and  without  which, 
all  speculations  upon  the  effects  of  w’hat  has  already  been  done, 
or  the  consequences  of  what  is  projected,  must  prove  abortive. 

True  it  is,  that  the  — y  of  the  Algebraist,  or  the  angles  and 
straight  lines  of  the  Mathematician,  are  not  regarded  with  a 
greater  mixture  of  wonder  and  contempt  by  the  ignorant,  than 
are  the  columns  of  figures,  and  the  minute  per  centages  of  the 
Statician.  And  yet,  without  the  former,  many  mathematical 
problems,  and  without  the  latter,  almost  all  political  questions, 
would  be  solved  only  by  doubtful  guesses,  or  tedious  and  often 
unsuecessful  experiments.  If  we  are  asked  how  a  mere  state¬ 
ment  of  the  increase  of  the  population  from  time  to  time  can  be 
of  such  great  importance,  (and,  strange  or  absurd  as  such  a 
question  may  appear  to  him  who  has  made  statistics  his  study, 
we  can  vouch  for  having  heard  it  again  and  again  propounded  in 
society,)  we  would  instance  many  apparently  very  simple  questions 
of  general  interest,  which,  without  this,  could  receive  no  satis¬ 
factory  solution. 

The  gradual  abolition  of  capital  punishment  is  a  question  of 
great  importance  to  the  philanthropist;  and  for  that  purpose 
tables  have  been  published,  showing  the  numbers  convicted  of 
such  offences  as  cattle-stealing,  forgery,  and  other  criminal  acts, 
at  separate  periods  before  and  after  the  change  of  the  law.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  these  returns  must  be  fallacious,  unless  a  very  important 
element  in  the  calculation,  viz.  the  number  of  the  population  at  the 
different  periods,  can  also  be  added  with  accuracy  ;  as  the  actual 
numbers  convicted  might  be  the  same  at  the  two  periods,  but  the 
relative  proportion  to  the  whole  population  lowered.  The  in¬ 
creased  or  diminished  amount  of  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  people, 
as  shown  by  the  constantly  varying  consumption  of  such  articles 
as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  beer,  may  be  either  over  or  under 
stated ;  but  can  never  be  correctly  estimated,  without  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  the  total  population  at  the  different 
periods  compared,  and  a  proportionate  allowance  for  its  increase  ; 
while  the  comparative  pressure  of  taxation,  if  reckoned  only  by 
the  number  of  millions  raised  in  1840  against  a  like  return  in 
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1820,  would  be  deceptive,  unless  corrected  by  a  reference  to  the 
ascertained  number  of  millions  who  paid  in  each  year. 

We  shall  afterwards  see  how  some  of  these  questions  are 
affected  by  the  results  of  the  late  Census ;  but  our  present  purpose 
has  been  only  to  bespeak  the  attention  of  readers  not  accustomed 
to  such  subjects,  to  a  short  sketch  of  the  progress  and  result  of 
an  enquiry  to  which  they  have  each  contributed  their  assistance ; 
for  there  is  not  one  of  them  (if  resident  in  this  country  in  June 
1811)  whose  name,  sex,  age,  occupation,  and  birth-place  was  not 
inserted  in  the  voluminous  records  from  which  the  present  ab¬ 
stracts  have  been  made.  Bulky,  indeed,  as  these  volumes  are, 
and  formidable  as  the  columns  of  figures  may  appear,  they  are 
but  the  comparative  results  of  a  number  of  isolated  facts — the 
products  of  a  series  of  separate  returns — the  representatives  of  a 
mass  of  papers  with  which,  as  originally  furnished,  many  rooms 
were  completely  filled,  and  a  w’hole  staff  of  clerks  employed  day 
and  night  for  many  months.  Those  who  seek  minute  local  de¬ 
tails  will  here  find  them  under  their  proper  heads,  in  one  or  other 
of  these  large  volumes  ;  while  the  attention  of  the  general  reader 
will  be  more  attracted  by  the  prefatory  observations  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  at  their  commencement,  and  the  very  interesting 
comparative  tables  which  they  have  therein  prepared  and  em¬ 
bodied. 

The  nature  and  object  of  these  observations  is  thus  described 
by  the  Commissioners  themselves,  towards  the  conclusion  of  their 
preface  : — ‘  We  have  confined  ourselves  to  thus  shortly  explain- 
‘  ing  the  machinery  by  which  these  returns  have  been  produced, 

‘  and  calling  attention  to  the  principal  facts  and  general  results 
‘  of  the  information  furnished  in  each  column.  We  have  studi- 
‘  ously  avoided  entering  into  any  speculative  discussion  as  to 
‘  causes  or  consequences,  deeming  it  better  to  rest  contented  with 
*  laying  a  foundation  of  facts,  and  leaving  it  to  others  to  build 
‘  theories  thereon.’ 

It  is  with  these  prefatory  observations  that  we  now  purpose  to 
deal.  We  know  too  well  the  antipathy  with  which  are  regarded 
the  blue  covers,  the  close  type,  and  the  bulky  proportions  of  the 
volumes  which  her  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  order  to  be 
‘  printed  for  the  use  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,’  to  feel  any 
doubt  that  some  extracts  from  the  volumes  before  us  will  have 
all  the  interest  of  novelty  to  many  of  our  readers.  We  shall  also 
be  exempt  from  the  scruples  which  appear  to  have  prevented  the 
Commissioners  from  entering  into  any  speculative  discussion  upon 
the  facts  they  had  collected — scruples  which  will,  no  doubt,  add 
to  the  good  faith  with  which  their  facts  will  be  received,  but 
which  necessarily  detract  from  the  interest  in  which  they  might 
hjive  involved  them. 
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So  long  ago  as  1829,  or  immediately  before  the  Census 
which  preceded  the  present  one,  we  ventured  to  make 
some  suggestions,  the  adoption  of  which  would,  we  contended, 
add  to  the  correctness  and  interest  of  the  returns  which  were 
then  about  to  be  collected.  The  system  of  that  day,  however, 
was  not  one  of  change  ;  and  the  Census  of  1831  was  taken  by  the 
same  machinery  as  on  the  three  preceding  occasions,  and  in¬ 
volved  the  same  enquiries— except  that  it  omitted  the  return  of 
ages,  which  had  been  attempted  in  1821 — thus  rendering  that 
attempt  of  little  or  no  value,  by  excluding  the  possibility  of  com¬ 
parison  between  the  two  periods.  On  the  other  hand  it  em¬ 
braced,  by  a  sort  of  after-thought,  an  account  of  Trades  and 
Occupations — an  addition  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  might  have 
been  then  highly  interesting,  and,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
most  important,  as  a  test  of  the  progress  made  in  the  interim  by 
particular  branches  of  industry,  but  which  was  so  defective  in  its 
results  as  to  be  of  no  real  value. 

In  1835  we  again  returned  to  the  subject,  pointed  out  the  de¬ 
fects  that  had  attended  upon  each  preceding  Census,  suggested 
the  importance  of  not  leaving  so  much  to  the  discretion  of  over¬ 
seers,  and  enlarged  upon  the  interest  that  would  attach  to  any 
account  that  might  he  relied  on  of  the  numbers  engaged  in  the 
different  staple  manufactures  of  this  country.  We  also  gave  the 
rough  sketch  of  just  such  a  system  of  registration  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  as  has  since  been  adopted ;  though  with 
some  peculiarities  of  local  division  which,  as  we  shall  presently 
point  out,  greatly  detract  from  its  value. 

On  all  former  occasions  of  taking  a  Census,  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  for  each  place,  whether  they  happened  to  be  active  or 
superannuated,  intelligent  or  illiterate,  were  the  persons,  and  the 
only  persons,  by  whom  the  information  required  was  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  and  returned.  To  this  we  objected ;  and  any  one  who  has 
ever  seen  the  lists  of  voters  which  some  of  these  gentry  furnish  to 
the  revising  Barrister  under  the  Reform  bill,  (an  occasion  in  which 
they  incur  a  sort  of  personal  responsibility,  and  come  directly  in 
contact  with  the  authority  under  which  they  act,)  will  be  able 
to  judge  what  sort  of  returns  some  of  them  would  be  likely  to 
furnish  to  a  set  of  questions  on  matters  not  within  their  ordinary 
cognizance,  and  of  the  importance  of  which  they  could  have  no 
conception.  That  many  overseers,  especially  in  the  large 
towns,  discharged  their  duties  intelligently  and  conscientiously, 
we  have  no  doubt ;  that  they  were  readily  assisted  by  others  who 
were  more  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  task,  and  more  com¬ 
petent  to  its  due  execution,  we  know ;  but  we  cannot  help  fear¬ 
ing  that  in  many  other  instances  gross  errors  crept  in,  either 
from  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  misrepresentation;  and  these 
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errors,  from  the  mode  in  which  the  returns  were  sent  in,  it  was 
impossible  for  even  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  Mr  Rick¬ 
man  to  detect  or  set  right.  If  we  add  to  all  this  the  risk  of 
counting  some  persons  twice,  and  of  omitting  others  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  work  being  directed  to  be  continued  from  ‘  day  to 
‘  day,’  till  answers  to  all  the  questions  were  obtained,  fin  case 
one  day  should  be  found  insufficient,)  it  will  be  seen,  that  not 
without  reason  did  we  suggest  the  necessity  of  alteration  and  im¬ 
provement  in  the  old  system. 

Previous  to  the  Census  of  1841,  however,  the  attention  of 
the  late  Government  was,  with  their  usual  intelligence  in  this 
class  of  enquiries,  given  to  this  important  subject;  new  topics  of 
great  interest  were  comprehended  in  the  enquiry  ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  machinery  was  changed.  In  what  way  and  to  what  extent, 
we  will  let  the  Commissioners  explain. 

‘  Upon  the  present  occasion,  the  information  required,  embraced  not 
only  the  particulars  furnished  in  1831,  hut  also  the  exact  age,  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  place  of  birth  of  each  person.  The  Act  moreover  directed  that 
the  business  of  numbering  the  people  should  be  completed  “  in  one  day” 
in  order  to  obviate  the  chance  of  inaccuracy  from  omissions  or  double 
entries,  to  which  the  extension  of  the  enquiry  over  a  greater  period  might 
have  have  given  rise. 

*  The  Census  act,  3  and  4  Viet.  cap.  99,  directed  that  the  officers  of  the 
Registrar-General  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  should  be  employed  under  our  orders  in  carrying  out  the 
arrangements  required  under  this  new  system.* 

‘  By  means  of  the  superintendent-registrars  and  registrars,  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales  was,  in  accordance  with  directions  furnished 
by  us,  divided  into  enumeration  districts,  the  Imundaries  of  which  were 
strictly  defined,  each  being  regulated  as  to  its  extent  by  the  varying  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  facility  of  communication  or  density  of  population,  but  so 
that  it  should  contain  not  more  than  two  hundred,  and  not  less  than 
twenty-five  inhabited  houses ;  w  bile  in  no  case  should  it  include  a  larger 
extent  of  country  (where  houses  were  scattered  over  a  thinly  populated 
district)  than  an  active  man  could  travel  over  between  morning  and 
sunset  on  a  summer's  day,  and  obtain  from  each  person  dwelling  therein 
all  the  particulars  required  by  the  act. 

‘  To  the  office  of  enumerator,  was  appointed  by  the  registrars,  subject 
to  our  approval,  one  individual  for  each  of  these  subdivisions,  selected 
from  the  neighbourhood,  with  reference  to  his  particular  fitness  for  the 
office.  In  consequence  of  the  small  size  to  which  these  districts  were 
necessarily  limited,  no  less  than  35,000  such  persons  were  required  for 
England  and  Wales  ;  and  a  careful  inspection  of  the  schedules  returned 
by  them  has  enabled  us  to  announce,  that  notwithstanding  the  large 
number  of  persons  thus  to  be  selected,  their  duties  were  carefully  and  in¬ 
telligently  discharged. 

<  All  public  institutions,  barracks,  jails,  and  workhouses,  were,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  directed  to  be  enumerated  by 
the  several  officers  residing  therein.  - 
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‘  Schedules  were  furnished  to  the  enumerators,  and  to  the  heads  of 
each  public  institution,  in  which  they  were  to  enter — not  the  answers  to 
a  set  of  questions  applicable  to  their  particular  division,  as  in  1 831 — but 
the  actual  description  of  each  person  who  had  slept  within  it  on  the  night 
preceding  the  7th  of  June  1841,  with  reference  to  each  head  of  enquiry. 

‘  The  whole  of  these  schedules  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  us,  after 
having  been  examined  by  the  several  registrars,  and  submitted  to,  and 
countersigned  by  the  superintendent  registrars. 

‘  The  name,  age,  sex,  and  occupation,  as  given  by  each  individual, 
were  entered  in  the  enumerator’s  schedule,  to  be  returned  to  us  in  that 
form,  in  order  to  be  afterwards  arranged  in  such  classification  as  might 
be  considered  most  useful  for  public  information. 

*  In  addition  to  these  enumeration  schedules,  we  suggested  the  issuing, 
under  the  authority  of  a  subsequent  Act  of  Parliament,  household 
schedules,  which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  householder  a  few  days 
before  that  appointed  for  taking  the  census — thus  informing  him,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  enumerator,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  particulars  required, 
all  of  which  he  was  directed  to  enter  at  full  length  beforehand  in  the 
same  form  in  which  they  were  to  be  afterwards  transferred  by  the  enu¬ 
merator  to  his  own  schedule. 

*  The  household  schedules  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  returns,  particularly  from  large  establishments,  while  they 
greatly  lightened  the  labours  of  the  enumerators  on  the  day  on  which 
the  Census  was  taken.’  * 

Such  was  the  machinery  of  the  Census  of  1841,  by  means  of 
which  information  is  furnished,  in  separate  columns,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  25,471  distinct  parishes  or  places  throughout  Great 
Britain,  upon  the  five  separate  heads  of  area,  number  of  houses, 
(whether  building,  uninhabited,  or  inhabited,)  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  distinguishing  sexes,  place  of  birth,  and  ages,  while  the 
same  facts  are  afterwards  arranged  in  comparative  tables  for  the 
larger  towns  and  more  important  divisions. 

We  have  called  these  heads  of  information  ‘  separate;’  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  are  each  and  all  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  a  correct  judgment  of  the  nature,  causes,  and  extent 
of  the  mouvement  of  the  population.  Though,  in  the  general 
case,  greatly  averse  from  neologisms,  we  have  here  made  use  of 
a  word  generally  employed  in  French  statistical  works;  because 
it  is  a  very  useful  one,  as  comprehending  not  only  the  increase 
or  decrease,  but  the  emigration  or  immigration,  the  expansion  or 
contraction  as  to  space,  and  all  variations  in  the  proportions  of 
sexes,  ages,  and  occupations — each  of  which  requires  to  be  care¬ 
fully  ascertained  and  considered,  before  a  mere  return  of  num¬ 
bers,  at  given  periods,  can  be  of  any  service. 

The  first  branch  of  information  is  furnished  by  the  column 
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headed  *  Area,’  upon  which  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that 
though  the  Commissioners  of  the  Census  have  availed  themselves 
without  alteration  of  the  slightly  erroneous  admeasurements  of 
the  counties  which  had  already  answered  the  purpose  of  Mr 
Hickman,  with  whose  returns  these  were  to  be  compared,  and 
though  they  have  not  thought  it  right  to  order  new  surveys  at  an 
expense  not  contemplated  by  the  Act ;  yet  we  feel  that  the  time  is 
come,  when  this  omission  in  the  very  A  B  C  of  our  Statistics  should 
be  supplied.  We  would  gladly  also  suggest  the  removal  of  certain 
inconvenient,  but  ancient  anomalies  of  local  division,  by  which 
portions  of  townships,  parishes,  and  even  counties,  appear  as  if 
dropped  into  the  midst  of  their  neighbours’  share  in  the  very  pro¬ 
cess  of  distribution.  We  do  not  desire  to  remodel  to  too  great 
an  extent  old  boundaries;  we  have  no  wish  to  see  the  princely 
proportions  of  Yorkshire  cut  up  into  the  matter-of-fact  circles 
of  a  French  map  ;  but  we  cannot  help  feeling,  that,  in  these 
days  of  more  sober  sense,  a  mere  romantic  attachment  to  ancient 
divisions  will  not,  and  ought  not,  to  prevent  the  removal  of  pal¬ 
pable  anomalies  or  continually  recurring  inconveniences.  But 
this  subject,  though  important  and  deserving  of  immediate  atten¬ 
tion,  would  draw  us  on  too  far  at  present. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion,  however,  there  may  be  as  to  re¬ 
modelling  old  geographical  divisions,  there  can  be  none,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  as  to  the  necessity  for  makingsuch  divisions  (while  they  still 
exist)  the  foundation  of  all  statistical  returns  ;  still  less  as  to  the 
impropriety  of  permitting  two  returns  so  intimately  connected 
together  as  those  of  the  Census  Commissioners  and  of  the 
Registrar-General,  to  refer  to  districts  w’hich,  though  hearing  the 
same  name,  are  very  far  from  conterminous.  We  shall,  we  are 
apt  to  think,  be  hardly  credited  when  we  state  this  to  be  the  case 
with  the  two  publications  before  us  on  the  population,  and  on 
the  births  and  deaths  in  the  English  counties.  Let  us  make  our 
meaning  clearer  by  an  example.  Any  enquirer  would  suppose, 
that  by  taking  the  total  number  of  births  or  deaths  in  one  year 
for  a  county,  such  as  Worcester,  or  a  town,  such  as  Kidder¬ 
minster,  as  given  by  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General,  and 
dividing  them  among  the  total  population  as  returned  by  the 
Census  Commissioners,  the  result  would  give  correctly  the  pro¬ 
portionate  number  of  births  or  deaths  for  that  county,  and  town, 
respectively.  This  is  a  proposition  so  obvious,  that  some  sur¬ 
prise  will  be  felt  when  we  add,  that  such  an  arithmetical  com¬ 
parison  would  only  lead  to  error,  and  has  in  fact  already  done  so 
in  documents  before  Parliament,  founded  on  a  computation  such 
as  we  have  supposed. 

The  truth  is,  that  at  the  time  the  General  Registry  of  births, 
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marriages,  and  deaths,  was  introduced,  the  limits  of  poor-law 
unions  were  unfortunately  directed  to  be  those  also  of  the  regis¬ 
try  districts — districts  no  doubt  convenient  in  extent,  and  already 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  various  important  considerations  of 
amount  of  population,  and  facility  for  being  comprehended  under 
one  authority,  but  alas!  not  conterminous  with  the  ancient  geogra¬ 
phical  divisions  of  England,  as  regards  counties  and  large  towns. 

To  the  Registrar- General’s  returns  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar¬ 
riages,  in  the  several  counties,  is  appended  the  following  note : — 
‘  When  the  districts  run  into  two  or  more  counties,  they  have  been 

*  classed  in  those  counties  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 

*  lation  was  situated ;  lienee  these  groups  of  districts  rarely,  if  ever, 
‘  correspond  with  the  strict  boundaries  of  the  respective  counties.’ 
Here  is  fair  warning  given  to  those  who  happen  to  read  the  note ; 
but  still,  as  these  *  Registry  Counties'  (to  give  them  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  title)  bear  the  same  name  as  the  recognized  county  divisions 
of  England ;  and  as  returns  of  the  births  or  deaths  in  them,  are 
headed  ‘  births  in  counties  ’  and  ‘  deaths  in  counties’ — the  popu¬ 
lation  given  by  the  Census  returns  to  those  counties,  has  been, 
in  many  statistical  works,  taken  as  that  among  which  the  regis¬ 
tered  births  and  deaths  are  to  be  divided  in  order  to  get  at  com¬ 
parative  results. 

That  such  a  process  must  lead  to  the  greatest  errors,  will  be 
immediately  perceived.  In  the  very  interesting  Report  on  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  labouring  classes,  prepared  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  and  ordered  by 
Parliament  to  be  printed,  a  very  cuiious  table  occurs. — (P.  183.) 
It  is  intended  to  exhibit,  at  one  view,  the  proportions  of  births 
and  deaths  to  the  population  for  every  county  in  England,  in 
order  to  show  that  an  excessive  number  of  births  and  deaths 
usually  go  together,  and  thus  mutually  compensate  each  other ; 
and  secondly,  to  exhibit  in  certain  counties  considerable  increase 
of  population  in  spite  of  very  great  mortality.  Now  in  this 
table,  if  we  turn  to  the  county  of  Worcester,  we  shall  find  the 
deaths  set  down  at  1  in  33 — a  mortality  fur  a  whole  county  not 
only  infinitely  above  the  average  mortality  of  England  ;  but  nearly 
as  great  as  that  of  the  most  crowded  manufacturing  towns  in  their 
least  healthy  quarters.  The  births,  on  the  other  hand,  are  given 
as  1  in  20 — a  rate  of  fecundity  the  more  startling,  as  it  would  appear 
unparalleled  in  any  other  spot  in  the  kingdom.  Various  are  the 
causes  which  have  been  suggested  in  Statistical  publications,  to 
account  for  this  excessive  mortality — reasons  at  least  ingenious, 
if  not  well  founded.  W'ithout,  however,  using  the  coarse  but 
emphatic  expression  adopted  by  Paley,  with  reference  to  some 
other  equally  puzzling  anomaly — *  It’s  a  lie,  and  that’s  the 
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solution  ’ — we  may  content  ourselves  by  stating,  that  tbe  fact  is 
not  so,  and  that  the  actual  mortality  is  very  little  higher  than  1 
in  50  ;  the  number  of  births,  1  in  29. 

This  mistake  (and  it  extends  to  most  of  the  other  counties) 
has  arisen  from  the  registration  districts,  which  are  concen* 
trated  under  the  title  of  Worcestershire,  extending  into  the 
counties  of  Stafford,  Warwick,  Salop,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford ; 
and  therefore  embracing  a  population  larger  than  that  which 
has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  by  102,024;  that 
is  to  say,  an  addition  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent  on  the  original 
population  of  233,484.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  in¬ 
creases  the  apparent  proportion  of  births  and  deaths  to  the 
population  by  one  half,  the  excessive  mortality  and  fecundity  of 
this  unfortunate  county  is  at  once  explained.  We  need  hardly 
add,  that  all  the  births  and  deaths  which  thus  unduly  swell  the 
totals  for  Worcester,  must  also  diminish  those  of  the  surrounding 
counties,  which,  in  return,  borrow  from  their  neighbours  ;  till  the 
whole  value  of  the  Census  and  Registry  abstracts,  for  mutual 
comparison,  is  destroyed.  We  find,  in  fact,  upon  examining 
into  the  details,  that  while  W'orcester  takes  the  greater  part 
of  its  excess  of  102,000  from  the  county  of  Stafford,  that  county 
is  in  some  degree  recompensed  (though  still  left  deficient*  to  the 
extent  of  67,000)  by  taking  nearly  20,000  from  Derbyshire, 
which  latter  revenges  itself  on  12,000  good  men  of  Nottingham 
and  Leicester.  The  counties  in  which,  next  to  Worcestershire, 
the  greatest  changes  of  a  similar  kind  have  taken  place,  are, 
Derbyshire,  which  is  thus  diminished  one-third — Berkshire,  in¬ 
creased  by  a  fifth  ;  then  come  Nottingham,  Monmouth,  and 
Lancaster,  of  which  we  will  spare  our  readers  the  details.  We 
will  only  add,  that  of  all  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  Cumberland,  there  is  not  one 
which  has  not  undergone  more  or  less  transmutation.  If  the 
evil  were  restricted  in  its  consequences  to  the  mistakes  into 
which  calculators  might  fall — from  ignorance  of  tbe  real  limits 
and  population  of  the  registration  counties — the  inconvenience, 
though  great,  would  admit  of  the  remedy  of  furnishing  the  exact 
population  of  each  registration  county ;  but  there  is  this  addi¬ 
tional  drawback,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  system,  that  the 
whole  character  of  the  county  is  in  many  instances  changed. 
Counties  which  before  were  wholly  agricultural  or  commercial, 
receive  an  admixture  of  population,  which  either  reverses  their 
character,  or  gives  them  that  mixed  complexion  which  weakens 
every  distinctive  feature  of  the  statistical  facts  applicable  to  them, 
and  destroys  the  effect  of  comparison  with  former  ascertained 
results.  If  we  find  that  the  per  centage  of  mortality  for  an  agri¬ 
cultural  county,  with  some  admixture  of  manufactures,  (such  as 
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Worcester  was  in  former  times,)  is  now  increased — how  can  we 
form  any  just  conclusions  from  such  a  result,  without  knowin^r 
the  exact  character  of  the  100,000  persons  who  have  been  added 
to  it  from  the  neighbouring  counties?  We  might  multiply  in¬ 
stances  as  to  counties ;  but  if  the  inconvenience  from  change  of 
character  is  so  great  with  these,  still  more  so  is  it  with  the  returns 
of  births  and  deaths  in  large  towns — in  some  of  which,  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  same  name  comprehends  a  population  distinct  from, 
and  nearly  double  that  of  the  town  after  which  it  is  called  ;  and 
yet  the  return  of  births  and  deaths  for  such  district,  is  the  only 
medium  afforded  us  by  which  to  measure  the  rate  of  mortality  or 
fecundity  in  the  town  which  is  the  subject  of  enquiry. 

Thus,  if  from  finding  that  Kidderminster  forms  a  remarkable 
exception  to  the  general  rate  of  increase  in  large  towns,  (having 
actually  decreased  four  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years,)  we  should 
wish  to  see  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  proportionate  relation 
of  births  to  deaths  that  can  account  for  this — we  examine  the 
columns  of  the  Registrar-General,  and  find  a  separate  return  for 
Kidderminster ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  mistake 
which  we  have  already  pointed  out,  we  look  to  see  the  amount 
of  population  to  which  it  refers,  and  find,  that  whereas  the  town 
of  Kidderminster  contains  a  population  of  14,390,  the  Kidder¬ 
minster  district  contains  29,408.  How  far  any  peculiarities  in 
the  rate  of  mortality  of  the  town,  about  which  we  are  enquiring, 
may  be  modified  by  an  additional  population,  equal  in  amount 
to  its  own  original  number,  we  have  no  means  of  judging,  and 
therefore  give  up  that  enquiry  in  despair.  In  like  manner,  for 
the  borough  of  Leeds,  containing  152,054  persons,  we  have  no 
separate  return,  but  only  for  the  district  of  Leeds,  containing 
168,667.  For  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  of  which  we  might  wish 
to  test  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  extraordinary  increase  of 
forty-eight  per  cent  in  ten  years,  we  are  left  to  infer  the  births 
and  deaths  among  the  present  population  of  34,560,  from  those 
of  the  registration  Bradford,  which  apply  to  132,164.  We  should 
have  liked  to  have  seen  how  much  of  the  marvellous  stride  in 
numbers  which  West  Bromwich  has  made  since  the  last  Census, 
viz.  seventy  per  cent,  arises  from  immigration,  how  much  is  a 
natural  increase  from  excess  of  births  over  deaths ;  but  to  say 
how  many  of  the  births  and  deaths  returned  for  the  West  Brom¬ 
wich  which  embraces  52,596  inhabitants,  may  be  allotted  to  the 
West  Bromwich  which  contains  but  26,121,  would  require  some 
peculiar  faculty,  which  we  pretend  not  either  to  name  or  possess. 

In  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Registrar- General,  Mr  Farr  has 
made  allusion  to  this  effect  of  the  construction  of  the  registration 
districts,  in  as  clear  terms  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  from 
a  sensible  man,  in  describing  a  system  under  which  he  is  acting. 
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After  comparing  the  mortality  exhibited  by  equal  populations  in 
country  and  in  town  districts,  he  adds  with  respect  to  the  latter, 

*  the  registration  districts  are  generally  single  parishes,  or  pa- 
‘  rishes  united  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  and  were  formed  by  the 

*  poor-law  commissioners  uAth  this  object  exclusively  in  view  ; 

*  hence  the  twenty-five  town  districts  comprise  entire  parishes, 

*  which  have  all  the  character  of  country  districts.’  He  adds, 

‘  the  effect  of  the  agents  is  understated,  by  which  the  disease 

*  and  mortality  of  towns  is  caused.  It  is  as  if  the  specific  gravity 

*  of  two  masses  of  metal  were  compared,  the  one  containing  eight, 

‘  the  other  two  parts  in  ten  of  gold  ;  the  ratio  of  the  specific  gra- 
‘  vities  of  the  two  masses  would  be  less  than  the  ratio  of  the 

*  specific  gravities  of  the  pure  metals,  but  a  comparison  would 
‘  prove  incontestably,  that  gold  was  by  far  the  heaviest.’  * 
True  ;  but  no  one  who  wished  to  compare  the  specific  gravities, 
would  of  his  own  free  choice  employ  alloyed  metals  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  still  less  if  (as  in  the  case  before  us)  there  were  no  certain 
mode  of  testing  the  amount  of  alloy.  Would  it  not  be  much 
more  satisfactory,  if,  in  comparing  the  mortality  of  town  and 
country  districts,  we  could  arrive  at  actual  and  precise,  instead 
of  merely  approximate,  results  ? 

If  we  have  pursued  this  subject  at  greater  length  than  may  be 
agreeable  to  some  of  our  more  impatient  readers,  we  must 
plead  in  excuse  our  strong  desire  to  see  some  remedy  applied 
witijout  loss  of  time ;  and  also  our  repeated  disappointments  at  the 
failure  of  all  our  efforts  to  draw  conclusions  from  a  comparison 
between  these  two  depositaries  of  statistical  information  ; — disap¬ 
pointments  which  have  been  solely  caused  by  the  difference  of 
the  form  in  which  they  are  given,  and  the  districts  to  which  they 
apply.  They  are  at  present  like  two  well-educated  individuals 
furnished  with  varied  information  upon  an  interesting  topic,  but 
who  have  no  chance  of  ever  meeting ;  or,  to  use  a  mechanical 
simile,  like  a  railway,  train  and  its  engine  which  have  got  upon 
different  lines  of  the  same  railway,  so  that  there  is  excellent 
moving  power  side  by  side  with  ample  accommodation  for  passen¬ 
gers,  and  yet  the  traveller  is  unable  to  proceed  on  his  journey. 
Our  object  is  to  smooth  away  the  difficulties  that  prevent  the 
meeting  of  two  such  well-informed  gentlemen,  and  get,  if  possible, 
the  engine  and  its  train  upon  the  same  line. 

Nor  have  we  thus  dwelt  upon  the  evil,  without  being  prepared 
to  suggest  a  remedy  of  immediate  application.  It  is  true  the 
Census  returns  might  on  the  next  occasion  be  collected,  and  all 
its  various  heads  of  information  arranged  for  the  registration  dis- 
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tri'cte,  instead  of  parishes  and  hundreds  ;  but  this  would  have  the 
effect  of  rendering  them  useless  for  comparison  with  the  four 
former  decennial  periods ;  and  of  extending  to  them  all  the  evils 
of  merging  in  larger  boundaries  the  more  marked  characteristics 
of  the  diflferent  town  and  country  districts.  True  it  is  also,  that 
the  Registrar>General  might  calculate  from  the  population  ab¬ 
stracts,  and  insert  in  his  Report  the  population  of  each  county  or 
district  for  which  he  gives  separate  retur/isof  marriages,  births,  and 
deaths.  This,  which  is  not  done  at  present — though  in  the 
volume  just  published  he  has  in  some  degree  supplied  its  place 
by  some  very  interesting  tables  as  to  the  proportion  of  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths,  to  the  population  of  each  place,  evidently  the 
result  of  a  very  laborious  and  careful  calculation — would  still 
leave  much  unaccomplished.  Upon  all  the  other  interesting 
questions  on  which  the  Census  returns  furnish  materials  for  rea¬ 
soning  and  comparison — as  to  the  effect  which  immigration, 
house  accommodation,  the  varying  proportions  in  different  dis¬ 
tricts  of  ages,  or  of  the  two  sexes,  and  the  distribution  of  occupa¬ 
tions  have  upon  the  results  shown  by  the  civil  registry  of  births 
and  deaths — the  powers  of  blending  together  and  applying  to  the 
same  districts  the  materials  furnished  by  the  two  Books  would 
still  be  wanting. 

Our  remedy  would  be  simple  and  immediate.  We  would  not 
attempt  to  remodel  the  divisions  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
Registry  act — divisions  which  may  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  very  con¬ 
veniently  arranged,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  personal  supcrintemfence 
of  those  who  are  set  over  them.  But  we  would  not  allow  these 
divisions  to  regulate  the  local  distribution  of  the  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages,  in  the  returns  sent  in  by  the  superintendent- 
registrars.  It  is  quite  evident  that,  upon  each  occasion  on  which 
a  birth  is  registered,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  insert  it  under  its 
proper  parochial  division,  as  under  that  merely  of  the  Registrar’s 
district.  We  believe,  however,  that  on  enquiry  it  will  be  found, 
that  even  at  present  every  birth,  death,  or  marriage,  is  (for  the 
convenience  of  making  out  his  accounts  against  the  different 
parishes)  actually  inserted  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Registrar 
under  the  head  of  the  respective  parishes,  and  even  townships  ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  send  them  up  to  the  central  office  in 
London,  he  has  to  combine  them  into  the  general  registration 
district — a  combination  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  mischiefs 
of  which  we  have  been  complaining.  Be  this  as  it  may,  how¬ 
ever,  we  would  have  the  Registrius  required  to  enter,  and  to 
-send  up  to  London,  every  birth,  death,  or  marriage,  under  the 
head  of  the  parish  in  which  it  occurs  ;  it  would  then  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Registrar- General  to  arrange  them  into  the 
present  recognized  subdivisions  of  England,  whether  counties, 
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large  towns,  or  collections  of  rural  parlghes,  and  to  avoid  all  the 
anomalies  of  the  present  system. 

We  are  the  more  anxious  to  have  this  crying  defect  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  registration  remedied,  because  we  should  have  otherwise 
only  to  express  satisfaction,  and  to  give  credit  for  the  degree  of 
perfection  to  which  so  complicated  a  machinery  has  actually 
attained  in  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  its  first  institu¬ 
tion.  The  late  Mr  Lister,  in  whom  the  public  have  to  regret 
the  early  loss  of  a  most  intelligent,  conscientious,  and  industri¬ 
ous  public  officer,  and  his  friends  that  of  an  amiable  and 
highly-gifted  companion,  deserved  great  credit  for  the  prompti¬ 
tude  and  skill  with  which  he  made  the  information  sent  in  to 
him  available  for  a  variety  of  interesting  purposes.  He  was 
the  first  to  suggest  that  a  correct  return  of  the  number  of 
those  signing  the  marriage  register  with  a  mark,  might  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  dilTerent  counties ;  and 
each  year’s  Report  has  tended  to  confirm  the  value  and  correct¬ 
ness  of  this  test.  To  him  also  we  owe  the  tables  exhibiting  the 
proportion  of  early  marriages  (under  twenty-one)  in  the  difi'erent 
counties.  The  present  Registrar- General  has  continued  the 
latter,  which  becomes  more  and  more  valuable  upon  each  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  comparison  thus  afl'orded  ;  and  has  in  this  year,  for  the 
first  time,  given  some  very  curious  comparative  statements  of  the 
proportionate  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  to  the  population — as 
perfect  and  complete  as  the  present  system  of  registration  would 
admit. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  column  of  ‘  Area,’  we  may  mention,  as 
a  curious  fact  therewith  connected,  that  the  five  largest  commer¬ 
cial  towns  in  England,  viz.  the  Metropolis,  Manchester,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  with  their  suburbs,  contain  within 
an  area  of  90,000  acres — or  as  nearly  as  possible  the  area  of  Rut¬ 
landshire — a  population  equal  to  the  total  numbers  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  seventeen  purely  agricultural  counties— -Bedfordshire, 
Huntingdonshire,  Suffolk,  Sussex,  Berkshire,  Buckingham, 
Cambridge,  Cumberland,  Hertford,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Dorset,  Rutland,  Hereford,  Oxford, 
Westmoreland,  and  Northampton ;  with  all  the  country  towns 
within  them— counties  which  occupy  an  area  of  more  than 
10,000,000  of  acres,  or  about  a  third  of  the  whole  extent  of 
England ;  further,  that  the  population  of  the  same  five  towns  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  Scotland,  with  its  19,000,000 
acres. 

The  information  regarding  *  Inhabited  Houses*  furnishes  some 
curious  details,  of  which  the  general  result  is  satisfactory ;  as 
showing  that,  great  as  is  the  increase  of  the  population  in  the 
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last  ten  years,  the  increase  in  inhabited  houses  has  been  still 
greater;  so  that  the  larger  population  may  be  supposed  to  be 
better  lodged  than  was  the  portion  that  was  numbered  in  1831. 

It  appears  from  a  comparative  table  furnished  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  (Preface,  p.  6,)  that  the  actual  increase  in  the 
number  of  houses  is  two  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the 
population ;  and  even  in  places  like  Leeds  and  Manchester, 
where  the  manufacturing  population  is  supposed  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  crowded,  the  number  of  houses  has  increased  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  population — namely,  in  Leeds,  to  an  extent  of 
24  per  cent  against  23  per  cent  in  the  numbers ;  and  in  Man¬ 
chester,  36  per  cent,  with  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  the  in¬ 
habitants.  Liverpool,  notorious  for  its  bad  house  accommodation, 
is  among  the  few  exceptions  to  this  gratifying  result.  There, 
although  the  increase  of  numbers  is  nearly  40  per  cent,  the 
houses  are  only  24  per  cent  more  than  in  1831 — showing  that, 
instead  of  an  improvement,  there  has  been  a  positive  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor;  that  is,  of  the  only 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  liable  to  any  considerable 
fluctuation  in  such  matters.  This  latter  is  also  a  town  in  which, 
though  the  apparent  increase  in  the  population  within  the  last 
ten  years,  from  immigration  and  other  causes,  has  been,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  nearly  40  per  cent,  there  is,  in  fact,  at  pre¬ 
sent  no  natural  increase — that  is,  no  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
—but  a  positive  decrease ;  in  as  much  as  the  registered  births,  in 
the  year  ending  about  the  period  in  1841  that  the  Census  was 
taken,  amounted  to  7435,  while  the  registered  deaths  were 
8119. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  afterwards  on  this  mode  of  testing 
the  actual  increase  of  the  population  in  largo  towns.  We  only 
notice  here  these  facts,  as  connected  with  Liverpool,  because 
they  form  an  apt  commentary  on  the  state  of  house  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  that  town. 

With  these  general  remarks  on  the  two  columns  which  precede 
the  return  of  the  number  of  ‘  Persons,’  we  now  proceed  to  the 
larger  and  more  important  question — of  the  number  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  the  extent  and  local  distribution  of  its  increase,  and  the 
causes  which  may  have  operated  to  promote  it. 

In  order  to  discuss  this,  we  shall  have  to  make  use  of  all  the 
heads  of  information  contained  in  the  remaining  columns — more 
particularly  that,  which  has  never  before  been  furnished,  as  to 
place  of  birth,  together  with  the  important  particulars  supplied 
by  the  age  abstracts.  Indeed,  it  is  from  giving  too  little  weight 
to  these  disturbing  causes,  and  from  confining  himself  too  com¬ 
pletely  to  a  comparison  of  numbers  at  different  periods,  that  the 
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candid  Statistical  enquirer  has  been  himself  deceived ;  while  he 
who  arranges  figures  for  party  purposes  has  been  enabled  to 
deceive  others. 

So  deceptive,  in  fact,  may  such  statements  be  made,  that  he 
who  merely  wishes  to  support  a  theory  may,  without  at  all  falsi¬ 
fying  returns,  make  out  a  good  primd  facie  statement  in  favour  of 
almost  any  views  he  may  wish  to  advance :  it  is  only  by  a  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  all  the  different  facts  which  bear  upon  the 
intricate  question  of  the  rate  of  increase  in  different  localities,  that 
a  true  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  of  England  appears,  by 
the  returns  before  us,  to  have  been,  in  the  ten  years  ending 
1841,  14*5  per  cent;  whereas,  in  the  ten  years  that  preceded 
the  Census  of  1831,  it  had  been  16  per  cent — showing  an  apparent 
diminution  of  the  rate  of  increase  to  the  extent  of  1*5  per  cent. 

In  explanation  of  this  apparent  difference,  however,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  duly  weighed, 
before  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  really  been  any 
diminution  in  the  rate  of  progression. 

After  noticing  the  difference  to  which  we  have  alluded,  they 
proceed  thus : — 

‘  We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  enquire,  whether  this  arises  from  a 
difference  between  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  the  latter  of  these 
two  periods,  or  from  some  cause  quite  unconnected  with  the  statistics  of 
vitality.  As  one  very  obvious  cause  for  an  increased  or  diminished  rate 
of  increase  of  tlie  population,  would  be  found  in  the  greater  or  less  exten¬ 
sion  of  emigration,  w’e  directed  our  enquiry  to  the  returns  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  additional  population  which  would  be  required,  in  order  to 
make  the  ratio  of  increase  on  the  present  occasion  equal  to  that  of  the 
former  decennial  period,  would  be  208,998,  being  1^  per  cent  on  the 
total  population  of  1831  ;  and  from  returns  which  have  been  furnished 
from  the  Emigration  Board,  it  appears  that  the  total  excess  of  emigra¬ 
tion,  in  the  ten  years  end'ng  1841,  compared  with  the  ten  years  ending 
1831,  may  be  estimated  at  282,322. 

‘  The  above  excess  in  the  numbers  that  emigrated,  in  the  period  end" 
ing  1841,  will  not  only  supply  the  1^  per  cent  which  appears  in  our 
returns  to  be  deficient,  in  order  to  make  the  rate  of  increase  equal  to  that 
of  the  former  decennial  period,  but  would  actually  raise  it  nearly  a  half  per 
cent  above  that  of  1831.  When  it  is  considered,  that  though  the  ages  of 
parties  emigrating  are  not  returned,  it  is  notorious  that  the  greater  part 
consist  of  persons  in  the  prime  of  life — a  class  from  which  there  would 
probably  be  a  great  excess  of  births  over  deaths — there  can  remain  no 
doubt  that  the  multiplication  of  numbers  in  England,  by  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths,  has  continued  at  an  undiminished,  if  not  an  increased 
rate,  in  the  last  ten  years.’ 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  the  diminished  rate  of 
increase  is  more  yemarkable  in  Scotland,  and  still  more  so  in 
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Ireland ;  but  tbe  greater  part  of  our  present  remarks  must  not 
be  understood  to  apply  to  either  of  the  latter  countries.  In 
Scotland,  there  is  not  the  same  means  of  comparing  the  relative 
numbers  of  births  and  deaths  as  are  now  provided  by  the  new 
registration  system  in  England ;  and  before  that,  by  the  parish 
register  abstracts,  which  afforded  an  approximation,  though  only 
an  approximation,  to  the  same  results.  It  is  therefore  not  easy, 
in  Scotland,  to  make  the  necessary  estimates  as  to  the  difference 
between  what  may  be  called  the  natural  increase,  and  the  increase 
shown  by  these  returns.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  so  many  political  considerations,  which  would  start  up  to 
account  for  some  of  the  sad  results  shown  by  the  very  compre¬ 
hensive  Report  of  the  Irish  Census  Commissioners,  that,  if  we 
entered  into  details,  we  could  hardly  avoid  making  this  (what  it 
was  not  intended  to  be)  an  article  of  a  political  character.  We 
have,  therefore,  thought  it  better  at  present  to  confine  our  re¬ 
marks  to  the  results  as  affecting  England. 

Before,  however,  considering  the  causes,  and  the  local  distri¬ 
bution  in  various  degrees,  of  this  addition  to  the  population,  let 
us  pause  for  a  moment  to  examine  some  of  the  consequences,  as 
affecting  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  we  might 
expect  to  result  from  an  increase  of  numbers,  so  rapid  and  so 
steadily  continued.  Fur  this  purpose,  we  shall  be  sufficiently 
accurate,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  at  the  time  we  are  writing,  as  greater  by  one-third 
than  that  existing  in  1821,  and  by  one-sixth  than  that  of  1831. 

And,  first,  with  respect  to  the  Revenue,  or,  to  use  a  word  so 
familiar  and  personally  interesting,  that  it  comes  home  to  the 
heart  of  every  adult  male,  except  paupers  and  footmen — we 
mean  the  Taxes — what  ought  to  be  the  effect  upon  all  of  us  who 
pay,  of  so  great  an  increase  of  the  numbers  by  whom  the  pay¬ 
ment  has  to  be  made  ?  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  supposing  only 
the  same  amount  of  revenue  to  be  now  required  for  the  public 
service  as  in  the  two  former  periods  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
that  amount  ought  now  to  be  collected  with  one-tfiird  less  of 
suffering,  of  inconvenience,  and  of  cost  to  each  individual,  than 
in  1821,  and  one-sixth  less  than  in  1831 ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  addition  to  the  price  of  every  article  of  consumption, 
which  is  the  subject  of  an  indirect  tax,  might  be  diminished  in 
the  respective  proportions  of  one-third  and  one-sixth  ;  while  tbe 
actual  descent  of  the  tax-gatherer’s  hand  into  the  pockets  of  those 
unfortunate  individuals  who  are  honoured  by  a  more  intimate 
and  direct  connexion  with  him,  might  be,  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tions,  less  deep  and  less  searching.  It  is  evident  that  such  a 
general  relief,  or  a  still  greater  partial  diminution,  would  or 
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ought  to  be  the  case — supposing,  first,  the  desire  of  consumptioa 
to  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  population ; 
or,  secondly,  their  demands  to  be  met  by  an  adequate  and  unre¬ 
stricted  supply ;  or,  thirdly,  the  general  wealth  of  the  country, 
or  power  of  purchasing,  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio.  That  the 
first  and  the  last  of  these  conditions  does  exist,  there  can  be 
little  question.  We  must  therefore  ascribe  to  a  failure  in  the 
second,  the  disappointment  of  our  expectations — that  a  revenue 
very  much  less  than  that  required  in  1821,  and  not  quite  equal 
in  amount  to  that  of  1831,  might  be  collected  with  a  diminution  of 
every  individual’s  payments  in  both  direct  and  indirect  taxation  ; 
proportionate  to  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be 
raised,  and  the  increase  of  the  numbers  to  pay  it. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  supply  of  any  taxed  article  of  general 
demand  is  limited,  as  soon  as  that  limit  is  reached,  we  must  im¬ 
mediately  lose  all  the  increase  the  revenue  might  have  derived 
(supposing  the  tax  to  be  maintained  at  its  original  rate)  from 
the  increased  consumption  of  increasing  numbers ;  while  the  whole 
population  must  also  lose  the  advantage  they  might  have  derived 
from  a  diminution  of  the  rate  of  duty — supposing  any  increase  of 
revenue  w’ere  abandoned.  Nor  is  this  all  the  evil :  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  rise  of  prices,  caused  not  by  increased  cost,  but  by 
deficient  supply,  a  large  portion  of  the  population  is  as  effectu¬ 
ally  deprived  of  the  article  they  require,  as  if  an  additional  tax 
had  been  laid  upon  it ;  while  those  who  are  still  able  to  con¬ 
sume  it,  do  so  at  an  additional  outlay,  no  part  of  which  goes 
into  the  public  treasury,  though  it  indirectly  diminishes  their 
power  of  contributing  to  other  branches  of  the  revenue. 

VV’e  need  hardly  add,  that  these  general  observations  are  more 
particularly  applicable  to  those  differential  duties  which,  in 
their  effect,  limit  the  supply  of  sugar  to  that  grown  in  our  own 
colonies ;  and  that  the  difficulty  will  not  be  removed  by  any 
thing  shortof  an  unrestricted  supply  from  tilery  market  that  can  be 
open  to  us.  We  are  not  about  to  enter  on  the  question  of  how 
fur  our  proceedings  W'ith  respect  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  requires,  as  an  act  of  justice,  that  *  protection,’  as  it  is 
called,  should  be  given  to  the  West  India  planters;  or,  as  a 
duty  of  humanity,  that  we  should  not  buy  the  slave-grown  pro¬ 
duce  of  other  nations.  Whatever  can  be  shown  to  be  required 
by  justice  or  by  humanity,  must  be  done ;  but  at  least  let  us  not 
lose  all  the  merit  of  the  sacrifice,  (if  it  is  to  be  made,)  by  shut¬ 
ting  our  eyes  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  it 

We  find  from  Parliamentary  returns,  that  the  quantity  of 
sugar  entered  for  home  consumption  in  1830,  was  4,273,943 
cwts. ;  while  in  1840,  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  last 
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census,  we  find,  instead  of  an  increase  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  population,  an  entry  of  only  3,764,710  instead  of  5,000,000 
cwts. ;  which  would  have  been  about  the  proper  quantity  accor¬ 
ding  to  that  mode  of  calculation.  We  should,  however,  in  esti¬ 
mating  what  ought  to  be  the  increase,  not  merely  look  at  the 
increased  numbers,  but  at  the  changed  habits  of  the  people :  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  much  greater  taste  for  tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa — articles  to  which  (with  the  increased  consumption  of 
sugar  which  they  would  naturally  involve)  we  must  ultimately 
look  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  from  spirits. 

When  we  find,  then,  that  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  not  only  keep 
up  their  proportion  to  the  population,  but  are  consumed  in  a 
ratio  nearly  double  that  which  would  arise  from  such  a  ciiuse,  it 
becomes  as  clear  as  noonday,  that  nothing  but  the  increase  of 
price,  occasioned  by  an  artificial  limitation  of  supply,  has  prevent¬ 
ed  the  consumption  of  sugar  being  near  upon  si.x;  millions  cwts. 
instead  of  under  four.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are 
dealing  with  an  article,  which  even  now  furnishes,  in  each  year, 
a  revenue  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  customs’  revenue  of  any 
one  quarter ;  and  in  which  every  contraction  of  the  natural  de¬ 
mand,  and  impediment  to  the  natural  supply,  must  also  very 
seriously  affect  the  consumption  of  its  attendant  comforts,  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa. 

If  it  be  wished  to  promote  the  present  temperance  movement, 
and  make  up  the  consequent  loss  in  the  revenue  from  spirits,  by 
encouraging  a  taste  for  the  ‘  cups  which  cheer  but  not  inebriate,’ 
this  can  only  be  done  by  enlarging  the  supply,  and  thus  mode¬ 
rating  the  price  of  that  which  is  required  to  make  these  cups 
palatable.  At  present  the  tea-tables  of  the  people  at  large  fur¬ 
nish  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole  of  this  great  Empire’s  revenue  : 
let  but  the  demand  take  its  natural  course,  and  the  supplies  flow 
in  through  their  natural  channels,  and  we  should  see  that  pro¬ 
portion  insensibly  and  easily,  but  not  the  less  certainly,  raised 
to  a  fourth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  additional  comfort  presiding 
at  this  most  domestic  of  meals. 

The  net  revenue  raised  from  the  people  of  the  united  kingdom 
for  the  year  ending  5th  January  1831,  was  L.50,056,000 — that 
for  the  year  ended  last  January,  was  as  nearly  the  same  as  pos¬ 
sible,  viz.  L. 50,0 7 1,000. 

Of  this,  however,  there  was  contributed  by  indirect  taxation, 
and  paid  in  the  price  of  all  articles  consumed  indifferently  by 
the  whole  population — in  the  first  period,  a  sum  of  L.45,000,000 
— in  the  second,  L. 40,600,000 ;  leaving  to  be  raised  by  direct 
taxation  in  the  year  1831,  L. 5,000,000,  and  in  the  year  just 
concluded  L.9,400,000.  W’e  have  preferred  considering  as 
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.direct  taxation  only  those  sums  collected  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Assessed  Taxes  ;  because,  though  some  payments  of  stamp 
duties,  and  for  excise  licenses,  might  be  so  included,  they  in 
fact  eventually  form  part  of  the  price  of  the  commodity  to  which 
they  have  reference. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  at  a  glance,  that  the  sum  raised  by 
indirect  taxation  has  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio  with  the 
population ;  while  that  furnished  by  direct  payments  from  the 
pocket  of  the  subject,  into  the  chest  of  the  state,  has  increased 
much  more  than  the  numbers  of  those  subject  to  pay  it.  Nor 
have  the  proportions  of  these  two  sources  of  revenue  to  each 
other  varied  less  remarkably.  In  1831,  the  sum  raised  by  direct 
taxation  formed  only  a  tenth  of  the  whole  amount  collected,  or, 
in  round  numbers,  hve  millions  out  of  fifty;  whereas,  in  1843, 
the  proportion  was  raised  to  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole,  or  very 
little  short  of  ten  millions,  also  out  of  fifty. 

We  are  not  pronouncing  any  opinion  upon  the  relative  merits 
of  direct  or  indirect  taxation — a  subject  much  too  extensive  and 
foreign  from  our  present  purpose  to  enter  upon  now ;  we  are  only 
calling  attention  to  such  facts  as  naturally  present  themselves, 
in  connexion  with  the  ascertained  increase  of  the  population  of 
this  kingdom. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  calculate  the  real  extent  of 
the  difference  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  must  remember, 
that  while  all  ages  and  both  sexes  are  so  completely  mixed  up 
in  the  demand  for  the  innumerable  articles  which  are  the  subject 
of  indirect  taxation,  that  the  whole  amount  collected  may,  with¬ 
out  any  great  violation  of  the  rules  of  proportion,  be  divided 
among  them  per  capita^  and  their  increasing  numbers  be  expected 
to  produce  a  contribution  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  it  is 
not  so  with  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  direct  taxation.  In¬ 
deed,  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  branch  of  taxation  is, 
that  it  not  merely  presses  unequally,  but  that  it  omits  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  population  altogether.  In  order,  then,  to  find  the 
amount  of  its  average  demand  among  those  subject  to  it  at  each 
of  the  periods  compared,  we  must  first  exclude  the  whole  of  the 
population  of  Ireland — as  not  contributing  in  any  way  to  what 
we  have  comprehended  under  the  head  of  direct  taxation.  If 
we  next  reject,  on  account  of  age,  that  part  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  which  is  under  twenty,  and  assume  that  half  of 
those  remaining,  of  both  sexes,  are  amenable  to  the  visit  of  the 
tax-gatherer,  we  believe  we  shall  even  then  have  exceeded  in 
our  assumption  the  number  of  actual  contributors.  However, 
as  we  apply  the  same  test  to  the  two  periods,  the  error  (on 
whichever  side  it  may  be)  will  not  materially  affect  the  compa¬ 
rative  calculation. 
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Reduced  by  this  assumption,  we  shall  find  that  the  total  num' 
her  of  those  subject  to  direct  taxation  in  1831  may  be  taken  at 
4,200,000,  and  in  1843  at  5,000,000  ;  and  if  we  divide  among 
them  respectively  the  sums  raised  at  the  two  periods  compared, 
we  shall  find  that,  whereas  in  1831  the  average  contribution,  per 
head,  of  this  class  was  £1,  3s.  9d.»  instead  of  being  diminished 
at  the  present  moment  by  the  increased  population,  it  is  raised  to 
L.1,178.  7d.» 

That  such  a  mode  of  raising  the  necessary  supplies,  involves 
in  it  much  that  is  unfair  on  those  who  are  thus  called  upon  to 
bear  an  undue  proportion  of  the  burden,  which,  time  out  of 
mind,  has  been  more  equally  divided,  seems  evident ;  that  it  is  a 
departure  from  all  former  systems,  is  confessed  ;  and  that  it  is  a 
clumsy  and  inartificial  method  of  accomplishing  what  is  generally 
the  subject  of  the  nicest  consideration  and  balance  of  interests, 
can  hardly  be  denied.  If,  indeed,  the  diminution  of  the  sum 
raised  by  indirect  taxation  were  all  gained  in  the  shape  of  dimin¬ 
ished  price,  the  question  of  comparative  advantage  would  be 
more  complicated ;  but  if,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  with 
respect  to  many  articles,  the  diminished  revenue  is  merely  caused 
by  a  comparative  diminution  of  consumption — caused  by  that 
insuperable  obstacle,  inadequate  supply — there  is  nothing  very 
cheering  in  the  present  state  of  matters,  and  we  have  simply  to 
regret  the  loss  of  one  of  the  positive  advantages  to  the  whole 
community  that  would  naturally  arise  from  a  rapidly  increasing 
population. 

Another  very  obvious  question  that  forces  itself  upon  our  con¬ 
sideration,  as  connected  with  the  progressive  increase  of  the 
population  of  this  kingdom,  is — How  far  the  supply  of  food,  from 
the  produce  of  our  own  soil,  is  likely  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  those  requiring  to  be  fed  ;  and,  in  short,  whether  the 
natural  demand  does  not  already  greatly  exceed  the  natural  and 
home  supply. 

We  know  that,  to  solve  this  question,  most  imposing  arrays  of 
figures  have  been  brought  forward,  professing  to  demonstrate 
that,  with  all  due  allowance  for  fallows,  for  green  crops,  and  for 
waste  land,  there  is  amply  sufficient  to  feed  a  population  half  as 


*  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  averagedirect  contribution  required 
of  each  individual  had  continually  diminished  from  the  first  of  the  three 
periods,  1821,  by  the  reduction  of  the  window-tax  and  other  direct  taxes ; 
and  that  even  alter  1831,  it  was  still  further  lowered  by  the  total  remis¬ 
sion  of  the  house-tax,  when  it  reached  its  lowest  point.  What  rapid 
strides  it  has  made  in  the  last  two  years,  in  the  opposite  direction,  will 
be  at  once  seen. 
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fp-eat  again  as  that  at  present  enumerated.  To  this  argument, 
in  a  question  of food,  we  may  be  excused  for  opposing  the  some¬ 
what  vulgar  proverb  of  ‘  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat¬ 
ing;’  and  say  that,  when  in  spite  ^  artificial  encouragement 
afforded  to  the  home  grower — in  spite  of  the  augmentation  of 

f trices,  which  must  tend  to  check  the  natural  demand,  and  to 
imit  the  natural  consumption — in  spite  of  the  gratuitous  hin¬ 
drances  to  the  natural  influx  of  that  supply  which  even  now  we 
derive  from  abroad,  we  And  the  consumption  of  foreign  corn 
to  be  increased  and  increasing,  we  may  be  permitted  to  decline 
reckoning  too  absolutely  on  an  estimated  sufficiency  in  the  home 
market,  which  has  been  already  tried  and  found  wanting. 

We  know  that  some  have  not  thought  it  superfluous  to  demon¬ 
strate,  that  if  all  the  arable  land  in  Great  Britain  were  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  a  very  much  larger  population 
might  be  supported  on  the  produce  of  its  own  acres.  And  we 
must  concede,  that  if  the  nation  is  to  retrograde,  instead  of  ad¬ 
vancing,  with  the  increase  of  its  numbers  and  extension  of  its 
wealth  ;  and  if  it  is  to  relapse  into  the  condition  of  savages,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  still  greater  strides  in  refinement ; — if  the  idle 
pauper  and  the  hardworking  labourer,  the  delicate  female  and  the 
luxurious  capitalist,  are  all  to  concur  in  contenting  themselves 
with  the  food  of  beggars — then,  indeed,  England  might,  out  of 
its  own  soil,  support  its  wretched  inhabitants.  Despairing  con¬ 
fectioners  might  ‘  with  curses  flee  the  place,’  and  ruined  bakers, 

*  now  a  useless  race while  to  the  arrival  of  the  male  and  female 
part  of  the  aristocracy,  for  the  London  season,  might  be  applied 
the  words  of  the  old  song — 

‘  The  beggars  are  coming  to  town, 

Some  in  tags,  and  some  in  rags,  and  some  in  velvet  gow’ns.’ 

But  a  truce  to  jesting,  which,  however,  as  we  contend,  is 
alone  applicable  to  arguments  which  either  mean  nothing,  or  if 
they  mean  any  thing,  can  only  lead  to  absurdity.  No,  we  must 
not  reckon  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  an  increasing  popu¬ 
lation  pressing  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  on  a  change,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  deterioration,  in  the  kind  of  food  they  are  to  con¬ 
sume.  So  far  from  it,  the  difficulty  is  rather  in  the  contrary 
direction.  Not  only  is  the  population  increased,  not  only  are 
there  more  mouths  to  feed,  but  the  taste  for  a  better  kind  of 
food  has  extended  still  more,  and  the  number  of  claimants  for 
wheaten  bread  has  increased,  even  more  than  the  number  of 
mouths  to  eat  it.  In  counties,  where  former  returns  of  occupa¬ 
tions  would  have  shown  hardly  a  baker  for  twenty  square  miles, 
we  should  now  find  them  as  ‘  plentiful  as  blackberries.’  Nor  is 
this  all ;  when  every  additional  unit  to  the  population  is  merely 
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considered  as  making  additional  claims  on  the  land  which  is  fit 
for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  we  have  not  half  stated  the  eflfects 
of  a  rapidly  increasing  population.  We  ought  to  remember  that 
it  also  contracts  the  quai\^ty  of  land  that  can  be  so  devoted. 
Whence  are  to  be  answered  the  other  increased  demands  on  the 
land,  which  must  be  made  by  the  four  millions  and  a  half  who 
have  been  added  to  the  population  since  1821 — demands,  too, 
which  cannot  be  supplied,  like  that  for  corn,  by  importation  from 
abroad  ?  Whence  are  to  be  fed  the  cattle  and  sheep  which  are  to 
supply  the  butchers’  meat,  the  milk,  the  butter,  which  they 
would  naturally  consume,  and  the  wool  and  leather  with  which 
they  are  to  be  clothed  and  shod  ?  How  are  these  wants  to  be 
met,  but  either  by  trenching  on  the  land  that  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  or  by  making  the  extent  of 
supply  the  limit  to  which  these  increased  and  increasing  de> 
mands  can  be  gratified  ? 

We  have  always  considered  it  no  small  part  of  the  grievance 
involved  in  the  present  Corn*Laws,  that  they  indirectly  enhance 
the  price,  by  curtailing  the  supply  of  such  articles  as  butchers’ 
meat,  milk,  cheese,  butter,  wool,  and  leather — all  of  them  articles 
the  consumption  of  which  does  (or  ought  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  to)  increase  as  steadily  with  an  increasing  population, 
and  be  as  much  a  matter  of  calculation  as  the  one  quarter  of  wheat 
which  each  additional  mouth  has  been  estimated  as  requiring. 

We  do  not  suppose  the  boldest  stickler  for  things  as  they  are, 
will  deny  that  there  is,  to  an  extent  that  has  never  been  esti¬ 
mated,  an  ungratified  longing  for  butchers’  meat  among  thou¬ 
sands,  by  no  means  the  poorest  and  the  least  deserving ;  that 
many  a  hard-working  robust  agriculturist  is  doomed,  by  the  mere 
enhancement  of  price  resulting  from  a  deficient  supply,  to 
forego  the  support  to  his  constitution  which  a  piece  of  whole¬ 
some  meat  might  afford,  but  of  which  he  has  no  chance  except 
as  the  inmate  of  a  workhouse  or  a  jail. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  (amid  a  sufficiency  of  hostile  clamour) 
attempted,  by  a  roundabout  expedient  it  is  true,  but  still  by  an 
expedient  such  as  it  was,  to  remedy  this  defect.  He  allowed 
the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  and  of  American  junks;  but, 
alas  !  it  was  found,  though  oxen  could  be  fed  in  and  shipped  from 
distant  countries,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  they  can  be  slaughtered  in  England,  yet  that  the  bay  of 
Biscay  affords  too  hazardous  a  transit,  and  the  heats  of  summer 
too  insidious  an  hostility,  to  encourage  the  importation  of  live 
cattle  or  of  fresh  meat ;  while  the  salted  commodity  supplied  by 
our  transatlantic  brethren,  occupies  a  position  below  that  to  which 
British  stomachs  have  as  yet  generally  descended. 

We  have  some  hopes  that  the  comparative  failure  of  this  first 
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experiment  may  have  a  good  effect  on  the  Minister  ;  so  that  he 
may  feel  disposed  to  reverse  the  experiment — importing  that  which 
admits  of  being  imported,  and  thus  indirectly  encouraging  the 
supply  of  that  which  is  too  hazardous  an  article  of  conveyance 
to  supply  with  any  certainty  the  home  deficiency. 

We  know  it  has  been  said,  that  if  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
which  has  grown  up  under  artificial  encouragement  were  to  lose 
that  support,  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  the  ground  down  again 
in  grass.  W^e  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  with  all  the 
modern  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  the  increased  quantity 
of  manure  which  such  a  culture  would  afford,  that  if  the  change 
of  law  were  to  encourage  the  creation  of  dairy  farms,  as  it  for¬ 
merly  did  the  increase  of  corn  rents,  we  should  see  this  difficulty 
overcome ; — to  the  great  advantage,  be  it  remembered,  of  the  now 
nearly  exhausted  land. 

We  have  not,  however,  yet  mentioned  all  the  effects,  in  dimi¬ 
nishing  the  quantity  of  land  available  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
which  the  increase  of  population  must  cause  ;  and  to  which  the 
increase  of  wealth,  alternately  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  the 
former,  must  further  contribute. 

We  have  shown  that  the  number  of  Houses  has  increased  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  population.  Whence  is  to  be  again  sup¬ 
plied  the  land  on  which  the  million  of  new  houses  that  have  been 
built  since  1821  now  stand — land,  be  it  remembered,  in  the  best 
situation  for  being  cultivated  ?  Whence  the  parks,  the  home¬ 
steads,  the  plantations  to  which  the  various  gradations  of  mag¬ 
nificence,  luxury,  and  comfort  make  daily  increasing  pretensions  ? 
Where,  in  the  days  of  Goldsmith,  there  might  be  found  single 
instances  of  one  only  master  grasping  the  whole  domain,  we 
should  now  find  hundreds  who  would  disdain  a  handsome  house 
without  a  park  round  it. 

We  have,  however,  yet  to  allude  to  the  most  gigantic  en- 
croacher  of  modem  times,  not  only  upon  the  land  available  for 
culture,  but  upon  some  of  the  finest  acres  of  our  richest  agricul¬ 
tural  districts.  What  shall  we  say  to  the  Railways,  with  their 
merciless  straight-forward  progress,  avoiding  the  barren  tops  of 
our  mountains,  and  the  less  populous  ridges  of  our  moorlands,  and 
forcing  their  way,  with  surveyors  as  their  avant-couriers,  and  acts 
of  Parliament  as  their  backers  up,  through  the  waving  wheat 
and  the  green  meadows  of  our  most  fertile  districts — swallowing 
up  whole  acres  at  every  hundred  yards  of  their  progress,  and 
pausing  at  each  intended  station,  only  to  make  greater  encroach¬ 
ments,  under  pretence  of  the  necessity  of  further  accommodations? 

Are  these  things  to  be  stopped,  or  are  we  to  be  told  that  the 
land,  which  was  barely  sufficient  twenty  years  ago,  must  still  be 
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constrained  to  suffice,  notwithstanding  all  those  varied  and  nu¬ 
merous  demands  upon  it,  which,  so  far  from  having  reached  their 
utmost  limits,  will  increase  more  and  more  every  day  ? 

We  may  take,  it  is  true,  from  the  corn  land  to  supply  the  ad¬ 
ditional  demand  for  grass  land;  or  we  may  make  still  further 
deduction  from  what  should  supply  our  cattle  with  food,  in  order 
to  continue  our  exclusion  of  foreign  corn;  but  as  the  Irishman 
found  that,  by  cutting  off  from  the  top  of  his  blanket  that  which 
he  wanted  to  sew  on  to  the  bottom,  he  merely  kept  his  feet  warm 
at  the  expense  of  his  shoulders,  so  will  it  be  found  with  our  land, 
if  we  endeavour,  by  any  change  of  cultivation,  to  make  it  answer 
the  double  demands  of  an  increasing  population. 

We  shall  perhaps  be  told  of  the  millions  of  uncultivated  acres 
which  might  still  be  reclaimed.  We  w’ould,  however,  first  ask, 
why  they  have  remained  so  long  uncultivated,  but  because,  after 
careful  calculation,  they  would  not,  at  present  prices,  offer  a  fair 
return  for  the  capital  that  would  have  to  be  invested  on  them  ? 
It  is  not  at  the  cost  of  increased  prices  that  we  wish  increased 
supply.  Even  now  each  new  voice  that  is  raised  at  the  different 
Anti-League  meetings,  complains  of  the  ruinous  returns  for  their 
capital  invested,  which  present  prices  afford.  We  might  indeed 
point  to  the  significant  evidence  against  the  possibility  of  such  a 
remedy  being  applied,  which  is  afforded  by  returns  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inclosure  bills  passed  at  different  periods.  In  the  ten 
years  between  1810  and  1820,  853  enclosures  took  place  under 
the  sanction  of  Parliament,  embracing  1,410,000  acres:  but 
what  was  the  price  of  corn  during  the  greater  part  of  that  period, 
and  what  the  difficulties  which,  though  they  could  not  prevent 
the  influx,  yet  raised  the  cost  of  the  foreign  supply  ?  When  we 
come  to  the  next  ten  years  in  which  these  two  causes  were  in 
diminished  operation,  we  shall  find  the  number  of  enclosure  bills 
reduced  in  number  to  205,  in  the  next  five  years  to  77,  and  that 
the  breadth  of  land  thus  in  some  degree  made  available  for  in¬ 
creasing  demands,  consisted  of  only  440,000  acres  in  the  fifteen 
years.  Does  not  this  show  how  little  available  is  this  remedy  ? 
Does  it  not  prove  either  that  the  more  suitable  land  has  been 
already  used,  or  that  nothing  can  repay  the  expense  of  such 
enclosures  but  prices  to  which  we  trust  never  to  return  ? 

If  we  could  here  introduce  the  comparative  tables  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  population  in  the  various  counties  and  the  larger  towns 
of  England,  furnished  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Census,  the 
reader  would  see  at  a  glance  the  great  difference  that  exists  in  the 
distribution  of  the  average  increase  of  all  England  (14*5  per  cent) 
over  the  different  localities  within  it.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  giving  a  few  instances.  The  rate  of  increase  varies  for 
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the  counties  from  nearly  thirty-seven  per  cent  in  the  ten  years 
in  Monmouth,  to  not  quite  two  and  a  half  per  cent  in  Hereford. 
The  mining  counties  exhibit  the  most  rapid  advance  in  numbers, 
Monmouth  and  Durham  being  first  in  the  race,  and  followed 
neck  and  neck  by  Stafford  and  Lancaster.  The  latter  not  only 
leads  the  other  manufacturing  counties  in  this  respect,  but  is  ac¬ 
tually  the  foremost  in  England  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
having  upon  this  occasion  passed  Middlesex  which  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  century  exceeded  it  by  130,000.  This  difference 
has  been  steadily  though  slowly  diminishing  upon  each  return¬ 
ing  period  of  enumeration,  till  it  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  not  excepting  even  Yorkshire  with  its  three  Ridings. 

The  difference  in  the  rate  of  increase  for  towns,  is  still  more 
extraordinary  than  that  for  counties;  ranging  from  70  per  cent 
since  the  last  census  for  West  Bromwich,  down  to  less  than  1 
per  cent  within  the  same  period  for  Bath ;  while  in  the  large 
towns  of  Kidderminster,  Sunderland,  and  Shrewsbury,  there 
has  been  a  small  decrease.  Among  the  towns,  the  population  of 
which  is  doubledin  the  last  twentyyears,  maybe  mentioned  Liver¬ 
pool,  Preston,  (increased  350  percent  since  1801,)  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton,  Merthyr-Tydvil,  Bradford,  West  Bromwich,  Bishop’s  Wear- 
mouth,  and  Dukinfield.  The  last-mentioned  town  exhibits  at 
the  present  moment  an  actual  increase  of  twelve  hundred  per 
cent  since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  To  show  that  fashion 
is  not  without  its  influence  in  these  matters,  we  may  add,  that 
within  the  same  period  Brighton  has  increased  five  hundred,  and 
Cheltenham  nine  hundred  per  cent. 

The  very  mention  of  an  increase  of  numbers  so  astonishing  as 
the  last  instances  we  have  brought  forward,  will  have  convinced 
even  the  most  careless  reader,  that  it  cannot  have  been  caused 
exclusively,  or  even  to  any  great  extent,  by  a  mere  excess  of 
births  over  deaths — that  is  to  say,  by  any  natural  increase.  We 
must  then  refer  the  disproportion  in  difl'erent  localities  to  some 
much  more  powerful  and  active  cause  than  any  difference  in  the 
amount  of  fecundity  following  upon  earlier  and  more  numerous 
marriages  ;  or  any  variation  in  the  rate  of  mortality  produced  by 
climate  or  occupation. 

This  consideration  is  so  often  kept  out  of  sight,  that  we  must 
be  excused  for  alluding  to  what  would  appear  so  obvious  ;  but 
we  are  anxious  to  show  that  these  seats  of  busy  industry,  instead 
of  increasing  upon  the  country  (as  is  often  assumed)  the  evils  of 
over-population,  are  actually  our  safeguards,  by  relieving  and 
maintaining  within  their  limits  large  additions  to  our  numbers,  in 
the  raising  of  which  they  have  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  had 
any  influence. 
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It  is  upon  this  subject  that  an  enquiry  entered  into,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  present  Census,  supplies  much  curious  information. 
VVe  allude  to  the  minute  particulars  supplied  as  to  place  of  birth, 
which  will,  however,  be  still  more  interesting  on  the  next,  than 
they  could  possibly  be  upon  this  the  first  occasion  upon  which 
they  are  furnished.  We  earnestly  hope  indeed  to  have  then  still 
further  details  collected  than  have  now  been  attempted. 

At  present  we  are  only  informed  as  to  the  number  born  ‘  in’ 
or  ‘out  of  the  county;'  but  we  would  gladly  see  the  word  town 
substituted  for  county,  in  places  of  sufficient  importance.  So  also 
as  to  those  who  (being  natives  of  England)  are  born  ‘  out  of  the 
‘  county,’  there  is  no  further  distinction  as  to  the  part  of  England 
from  which  they  come  ;  whereas  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  name 
of  the  county  from  which  they  have  emigrated,  might,  without 
any  great  additional  trouble  to  the  enumerator,  be  inserted.  This 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  Irish. returns  ;  and  though  it  may 
be)easily  understood  that  the  English  Commissioners  would  avoid 
increasing,  without  authority  to  do  so,  the  minuteness  of  en> 
quiries  which  already  extended  over  so  wide  a  field,  we  cannot 
help  hoping  that  they  may  be  furnished  with  that  authority  upon 
the  next  occasion. 

Still,  even  in  their  present  form,  the  information  as  to  place  of 
birth,  combined  with  that  of  the  ages  of  the  population  in  all  the 
counties  and  larger  towns,  is  sufficient  to  correct  many  errors  which 
have  been  either  adopted  or  studiously  disseminated,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  causes  and  consequences  of  any  great  local  increase 
of  population. 

It  has  been  constantly  assumed  that,  in  large  and  flourishing 
manufacturing  towns,  the  demand  for  labour,  by  encouraging 
early  and  more  numerous  marriages,  produces  so  excessive  a 
number  of  births  to  the  total  population,  as  to  lead  to  a  natural 
increase  of  numbers  much  greater  than  occurs  in  other  places. 
That  such  is  not  the  only,  or  by  any  means  the  principal,  cause 
of  the  great  increase  in  numbers  in  the  more  flourishing  manu¬ 
facturing  towns,  the  Commissioners  themselves  point  out  in 
their  comments  upon  the  information  offered  with  respect  to 
place  of  birth  ; — showing  that  the  cause  which  has  the  greatest 
influence,  is  the  enormous  extent  of  immigration  into  those 
places  where  capital  and  enterprise  hold  out  temptations  to  the 
industrious  classes  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  We  cannot 
find  room  for  the  interesting  tables  by  which  they  show  that  the 
proportionate  numbers,  not  natives  of  the  places  in  which  they 
are  enumerated,  are  always  greatest  in  those  counties  in  which 
the  rate  of  increase  is  most  remarkable. 

The  extent  and  influence  of  immigration,  however,  may  be 
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exhibited  in  another  mode;  viz.  by  comparing  in  certain  locali¬ 
ties  the  natural  increase — that  is,  the  numbers  added  in  every  ten 
years  by  mere  excess  of  births  over  deaths — with  the  actual  as¬ 
certained  increase  exhibited  by  the  Census  returns. 

We  shall  find  that  the  ten  counties  in  which  the  population 
returns  exhibit  the  least  increase,  (giving  an  average  of  only  five 
and  a-half  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years,)  have,  within  the  same 
period,  added  to  their  number  by  natural  increase  at  the  average 
rate  of  ten  per  cent ;  thus  showing,  that  they  have  increased 
their  population  by  nearly  twice  as  much  as  they  have  de¬ 
mands  for  or  means  of  maintaining  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  the  five  counties  in  which  there 
is  the  greatest  ascertained  increase,  viz.  at  an  average  of  some¬ 
thing  over  twenty-six  per  cent  in  the  decennial  period,  we  shall 
find  that  their  natural  increase  within  the  same  time,  has  been 
only  at  the  average  rate  of  eleven  per  cent,  or  very  little  more 
than  those  of  the  first  set  of  counties.  We  see,  too,  that  they  have 
not  only  been  able  to  support  the  whole  of  their  own  natural  in¬ 
crease,  but  to  give  employment  and  support  to  an  additional  po¬ 
pulation,  from  overburdened  and  less  fortunate  localities,  to  the 
extent  of  fifteen  per  cent  on  their  own  original  population. 

We  must  add,  that  the  ten  counties  of  the  first  set  are  all 
agricultural,  viz.  Buckingham,  Cumberland,  Devon,  Hereford, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Oxford,  Westmoreland,  Wiltshire,  and  the 
N.  R.  of  York  ;  and  that  the  other  five  are  the  principal  seats  of 
manufacturing  and  mining  industry,  viz.  Lancaster,  Stafford, 
Monmouth,  Durham,  and  Warwick. 

If  it  is  thus  made  clear  that  the  large  additional  population 
exhibited  by  these  returns  for  some  of  the  towns,  and  for  the 
manufacturing  counties  generally,  is  produced,  not  by  a  natural 
increase  from  excess  of  births  over  deaths  to  an  extent  much 
above  the  general  average  of  England,  but  by  receiving  within 
their  limits,  and  supporting,  the  surplus  population  of  less  flou¬ 
rishing  districts,  and  especially  that  of  the  agricultural  counties ; — 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  these  latter  have  almost  universally 
an  accession  to  their  numbers,  by  natural  causes,  much  greater 
than  the  increase  returned  by  the  population  tables,  what  is  the 
natural  inference,  and  what  the  obvious  course  to  follow  ?  The 
.  natural  inference  would  be,  that  the  agricultural  counties  have 
not  the  means  of  supporting  the  population  they  raise — of  provi¬ 
ding  labour  or  food  for  the  additions  they  annually  make  to  the 
disposable  hands,  and  the  craving  mouths  within  their  limits. 
And  what  would  be  the  reasonable  conduct  to  follow  under  such 
a  state  of  things  ?  We  might  answer  simply — Let  things  take 
their  own  course  ;  let  industry  flow  in  its  natural  channels,  and 
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receire,  with  gratitude,  the  benefits  it  confers  upon  you.  As 
that  is,  however,  just  what  the  agricultural  interest,  as  it  is  called, 
will  not  do,  we  must  say  more  distinctly — Give  free  course  to  that 
commerce  which  is  your  preservative  against  poverty  and  ruin ; 
make  no  suicidal  attempts  to  continue,  still  less  to  tighten,  those 
bonds  which  have  already  restrained  the  saving  powers  it  might 
have  exercised  for  you.  Stop  not  up  the  natural  channel  for 
that  stream  of  population  which,  if  not  allowed  to  escape,  will 
inundate  and  ultimately  overwhelm  you  I 

We  are  confident  that  if  either  landed  proprietors  or  honest 
yeomen  could  realize,  in  idea,  (for  we  would  not  wish  them  to 
experience  in  fact,)  all  the  evils  that  would  follow — nay,  we  might 
almost  say,  must  and  will  follow — the  depression  of  our  manufac¬ 
turing  towns,  from  the  further  or  even  continued  restriction  of 
foreign  markets,  they  would  soon  change  their  tone.  Let  them 
but  have  returned  upon  their  hands  the  surplus  population  of  their 
own  raising,  who  have  wandered  forth  from  the  pinching  want 
and  cold  hearths,  which  a  limited  demand  for  labour,  and  miser¬ 
able  wages  afforded,  in  their  much  vaunted  rural  homes,  to  seek 
the  rewards  held  out  in  the  manufacturing  districts  to  capital  and 
enterprise ; — let  but  all  these  be  forced  back  to  swell  the  number 
of  labourers  that  already  exceed  the  demand, — let  but  the  burden 
of  all  these  be  thrown  upon  the  poor-rates,  and  thrown  it  must  be, 
and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  a  combination  of  ruin  for  the 
landed  proprietor,  and  misery  to  the  death  fur  the  labourers,  will 
be  presented,  such  as  they  dream  not  of. 

Time  was  that  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  was 
supposed  to  be  one  of  animal  comfort,  even  if  the  intellect  had 
not  much  opportunity  of  expanding  ;  recent  examination,  or 
perhaps  recent  changes,  have  dispelled  that  idea,  or  destroyed  its 
truth.  Time  was  that  the  landed  proprietors  were  deemed  worthy 
of  being  entrusted  with  the  power  of  regulating  the  amount  of 
wages;  time  was  that  they  were  considered  too  liberal,  too  anxious 
for  their  own  character,  or  too  much  bound  by  the  custom  of  the 
country,  to  take  advantage  of  competition  for  labour  to  grind 
down  to  the  lowest  penny  the  unfortunate  applicants  for  employ¬ 
ment.  At  present,  though  there  are  dreadful  symptoms  in 
counties  to  which  we  might  more  particularly  allude,  that  the 
supply  of  farm  labour  exceeds  the  demand,  there  is  still  happily 
the  outlet  afforded  by  more  busy  scenes,  where  the  desponding 
ploughman  may  be  converted  into  the  active  artisan.  But  we 
confess  we  should  tremble  to  see  an  unlimited  supply  of  labour 
(without  the  safety-valve,  that  now  exists,  for  the  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  population)  entrusted  to  the  present  race  of  farmers  and 
landed  proprietors.  We  believe  it  would  be  almost  as  safe  to 
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trust  them^  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be,  to  confide  to  the  fair 
dealings  of  an  Irish  *  middleman’  an  unlimited  competition  for 
land.  We  know  there  are  honourable  exceptions,  but  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  facts ;  and  we  feel  that  many  (though  by  no 
means  all)  would  abuse  that  power. 

We  say,  therefore,  again  :  let  but  the  home  emigrants,  of  past 
years,  be  sent  back  in  consequence  of  stagnation  of  manufac* 
turing  activity — a  stagnation  self-imposed  and  self-maintained  ; 
let  but  that  source  of  relief,  to  the  rural  districts,  be  excluded  for 
the  future,  while  the  natural  increase  of  population,  by  no  means 
rapid,  caid  yet  too  fast,  goes  on  there  the  same,  as  go  on  it  would, 
and  we  should  have  landed  proprietors  borne  down  by  poor-rates, 
and  squalid  wretches  (barely  kept  by  those  poor-rates,  and  over¬ 
flowing  the  union  workhouses)  join  in  one  common  cry  against 
the  continuance  of  restriction  upon  trade.  Let  the  ‘  sliding  scale,’ 
they  would  cry,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  our  fall,  sink  into 
the  lowest  deep.  Protect  us  from  protecting  duties  which  have 
destroyed  us.  Save  us  from  our  friends  I 

We  believe  that  a  modern  Goldsmith,  availing  himself  of  the 
advance  which  has  been  made  in  the  science  of  Political  Economy 
in  our  own  times,  might  draw  (if  not  so  poetical)  a  much  more 
sad,  because  more  true,  picture  of  the  miseries  of  the  bold  pea¬ 
santry,  their  country’s  pride — 

‘  When  men  accumulate  and  wealth  decays.’ 

We  feel  that  the  overcrowded  would  be  even  a  more  touching 
spectacle  than  the  ‘  Deserted  village,’  and  the  returning  home  emi¬ 
grants  a  much  more  *  melancholy  band,’  than  that  so  beautifully 
described  by  the  bard  of  Auburn.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
Goldsmith ;  we  look  not  for  sober  lessons  of  Political  Economy  in 
a  poet ;  on  the  contrary,  we  hail  him  as  a  witness  on  our  own 
side,  on  a  matter  of  fact,  and  thank  him  for  showing  that,  even 
as  long  ago  as  his  day, 

‘  The  loveliest  village  of  the  plain,’ 

where  health  and  plenty  luid  cheered  the  labouring  swain,  still 
could  not,  even  then,  maintain  its  own  surplus  population.  Such 
we  take  to  be  the  matter-of-fact  solution  of  the  case  of  the 
emigrants  he  describes ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
tender  heart  of  the  poet  would  have  been  cheered  at  finding,  that 
instead  of  wandering  to 

‘  Distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene. 

Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between,’ 

they  have  at  present  offered  to  them  (and  long  may  they  still 
continue  to  have  it  open*l)  a  refuge,  as  well  as  a  livelihood,  in 
some  neighbouring  manufacturing  district. 
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The  principal  anomalies  which  are  asserted  to  exist,  in  the 
larger  and  more  flourishing  towns,  are  an  excessive  fecundity  in 
the  native  population,  caused  by  the  temptation  to  early  and  im¬ 
provident  marriages,  held  out  by  the  prospect  of  employment;  and 
an  excessive  mortality,  occasioned  by  crowded  dwellings,  irregu¬ 
lar  lives,  and  unhealthy  occupations.  It  is  further  asserted  that 
the  relief  which  this  mortality  might  otherwise  afford  against  an 
excessive  increase  in  the  population,  is  immediately  counteracted 
by  the  fecundity  which,  through  some  mysterious  law  of  nature, 
it  is  said,  ever  attends  upon  the  train  of  excessive  mortality,  in 
order  to  supply  its  losses.  Upon  a  careful  view  of  the  particu¬ 
lars  furnished  by  the  population  returns,  and  the  abstracts  of  the 
Registrar-General,  it  does  appear  to  us,  that  in  each  of  these  sup¬ 
posed  characteristics  of  a  quickly  increasing  town  population, 
there  is  either  great  exaggeration,  or  error,  arising  from  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  cause  for  effect. 

That  there  is  a  larger  number  of  births  to  the  total  popula¬ 
tion,  in  large  manufacturing  or  mining  districts  than  the  average 
of  England,  we  do  not  deny,  and,  indeed,  all  the  returns  of  the 
Registrar- General  show  it ;  but  we  wish  to  point  out  other  less 
speculative  reasons  than  the  temptation  afforded  to  early  mar¬ 
riages  by  the  prospect  of  employment.  We  think  a  much  simpler 
and  more  matter-of-fact  reason  for  it  may  be  found  in  the  much 
greater  proportion  of  young  men  between  twenty  and  thirty  •  in- 


*  Twenty-five  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  mean  age  at  which  first 
marriages  are  contracted  by  males  ;  and  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  illegitimate  births  which  unfortunately  go  to  swell 
the  number  of  those  registered  in  the  town  districts,  claim  putative 
fathers  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty.  The  exact  age  of  the 
parties  marrying  is  not  required  to  be  stated  in  the  registers,  and  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  this  has  been  done,  diminished  in  the  last 
years.  The  following  table,  however,  taken  from  the  Registrar-General’s 
Report  for  1841,  (p.  15,  8vo  edit.,)  of  the  ages  at  which  88.32  bachelors 
were  married,  in  districts  varying  greatly  in  situation  and  character, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  in  the  year  ending  June  1840,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  our  remarks. 


15  and  under  20, 

229 

.  20  and  under  25, 

, 

4999 

25  and  under  SO, 

• 

2397 

30  and  under  35, 

754 

Between  35  and  85, 

■ 

• 

453 

8832 

According  to  this  table,  the  marriages  between  20  and  30  formed  84 
per  cent,  and  those  between  20  and  35,  92  percent  of  the  whole  number. 
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troduced  into  tlie  population  by  the  grand  disturbing  cause  of 
immigration.  VVe  believe,  then,  that  if  the  births  returned  were 
divided,  fur  the  purpose  of  comparison,  over  the  inhabitants  of 
the  age  most  likely  to  add  to  the  population,  first  in  a  flou¬ 
rishing,  and  then  in  a  decaying  town  or  rural  district,  the  dis¬ 
proportion  in  the  number  of  births,  in  the  districts  compared 
together,  would  be  greatly  diminished.  We  will  give  as  an  ex¬ 
treme  instance,  to  illustrate  our  proposition,  Merthyr-Tydviland 
Norwich;  the  former  of  which  contains,  in  every  10,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  2538  males  between  twenty  and  thirty — or  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  male  population  ;  while  Norwich  has  but 
1546,  or  not  much  more  than  a  seventh,  at  that  age. 

When  it  is  remembered,  that,  throughout  England,  the  females 
*  are  in  excess  to  the  males,  so  large  an  additional  proportion  of 
males  between  twenty  and  thirty,  can  hardly  fail  of  greatly  af¬ 
fecting  any  general  calculations  as  to  the  relative  fecundity  of 
large  towns.  The  excessive  mortality,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
to  a  great  degree  be  accounted  for  on  very  simple  principles ;  if 
we  reverse  the  usually  assumed  relations  of  cause  and  effect, 
and — (instead  of  saying  that  the  void  caused  by  excessive  mor¬ 
tality  is  by  some  mysterious  principle  counteracted,  and  its  ra¬ 
vages  repaired  by  increased  fecundity) — suppose  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  births  to  the  population  to  be  the  cause,  and  not  a 
consequence,  of  the  apparent  excessive  mortality.  If,  as  we 
have  just  shown  to  be  the  case,  a  large  influx  by  immigra¬ 
tion,  of  strangers  between  twenty  and  thirty,  causes  a  greatly 
increased  number  of  births,  the  same  cause,  by  increasing  the 
proportionate  number  of  infant  lives,  that  is,  of  those  most  liable 
to  death,  must  also  produce  a  much  greater  apparent  mortality  ; 
the  first  event  being  not  necessarily  occasioned  by  earlier  or 
more  numerous  marriages  than  occur  elsewhere,  nor  the  second 
by  more  unwholesome  dwellings  or  unhealthy  occupations.  We 
do  not  deny,  that  both  the  causes  to  which  the  increased  pro¬ 
portions  of  births  or  of  deaths  have  been  commonly  ascribed,  may, 
in  different  localities,  contribute  more  or  less  to  them ;  but  we 
deny  the  universality  and  extent  of  their  operation.  That  the 
excess  of  births  exhibited  by  the  returns,  made  in  the  usual  way, 
is  not  to  be  attributed  universally,  nor  even  in  any  great  degree, 
to  early  marriages,  may  be  further  shown  in  another  mode ;  by 
referring  to  the  table  furnished  by  the  Registrar- General  in  his 
fifth  Annual  Report,  (Pref.,  p.  vii.)  exhibiting  the  proportion  per 
cent  of  persons  married  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  184 1  for 
every  county  in  England.  By  this  table  it  appears,  that  Stafford¬ 
shire,  Durham,  Lancashire,  Monmouthshire,  and  Warwickshires 
— counties  distinguished  for  the  large  proportion  of  births  to  the 
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total  population — are  by  no  means  as  remarkable  for  early  mar> 
riages.  Lancashire  stands  about  halfway  down  in  the  list; 
Durham  is  only  just  (by  three  decimal  parts)  above  the  average 
of  England  in  the  early  marriages  of  its  females,  while  it  ex¬ 
ceeds  it  in  the  prudence  of  its  males.  Monmouthshire  and 
Warwickshire  furnish  examples  in  this  respect  that  might  well 
be  followed  by  the  general  population  of  England,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  by  most  of  its  agricultural  districts.  The  West  Hiding 
of  Yorkshire  is  an  exception  to  the  general  prudence  of  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing  districts  on  this  point;  but  it  may  be  remembered, 
that  it  comprehends  also  a  large  agricultural  population — and  we 
shall  find  it  preceded  by  four  agricultural  counties  ;  Bedfordshire, 
(which  stands  first  in  the  list  for  improvident  marriages,)  Here¬ 
fordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Essex — and  followed  by  eight 
more  of  a  similar  complexion,  before  we  come  to  manufacturing 
and  mining  Staffordshire.* 

Another  feature  in  the  distribution  of  ages,  as  affecting  the 


*  The  table  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  shows  results  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  might  have  been  expected,  that  we  here  give  it  entire. 

Proportion  per  cent  of  Married  under  21  Years  of  Age,  in  the  year  1841 . 
— (Arranged  with  reference  to  the  early  Marriages  of  the  Women.) 


j  CorxTiE!>. 

Women.  Men.  - 

Women. 

1 

Bedfordshire  .  . 

24‘27 ' 12  G6  ;  Durham  .... 

13*54 

4*01  t 

Hertfordshire  .  . 

23'02 1  8’81  f  Dorsetshire  .  .  . 

1325 

6*28  j 

f  Cambridgeshire  .  , 

22'73  ;  8'u8  :  Monmouthshire  .  . 

1287 

2*77 

Essex . 

21‘44  '  4‘&5  1  Warwickshire  .  . 

12*50 

5*00 

Yorkshire,  West  J 

21-21  '  6-98  *  Surrey  (part  of)  . 

12  43 

215 

Riding  .  .  ) 

i  Cornwall  .... 

12.25 

3*36 

1  Northamptonshire  . 

20’03  j  7*95  1  Northumberland 

12*14 

354 

1  Huntingdonshire  . 

19-66  7*61  i  East  Riding,  with  ) 

12*03 

3*01 

1  Leicestershire  .  . 

18  01  :  7-48  1  York  ...  J 

1  Buckinghamshire  . 

17  80  i  7'95  1  Hampshire  .  .  . 

1144 

304 

1  Suffolk  .... 

17-62  1  4-79  1  Middlesex  (part  of) 

1138 

3  53 

T  Wiltshire  .  .  . 

17*44  i  8-16  i  Gloucestershire  .  . 

11*12 

384 

Lincolnshire  .  .  , 

17’03  4-80  1  Yorkshire,  North  f 

11*07 

280 

j  Sussex  .... 

16'89  '  4-46  !  Riding  .  ...  f 

1  Staffordshire  .  . 

16*60  5'55  j  Cumberland  .  .  . 

10*26 

246 

f  Nottinghamshire 

15'73  ,  5'Cl  '  Somersetshire  .  . 

9.75 

4*70 

I  Worcestershire  .  . 

15*63  '  6'01  i  Westmoreland  .  . 

907 

272 

1  Berkshire  .  .  . 

14*75  '  5  07  F  Herefordshire  .  . 

8.49 

2*52 

1  Cheshire  .... 

14*71  1  652  Shropshire  .  .  . 

8*46 

218 

1  Rutlandshire  .  .  . 

14*55  6*06  ;  North  Wales  .  . 

8*25 

329 

1  Lancashire  .  .  . 

14  26  6*21  1  South  Wales  .  .  . 

809 

302 

f  Norfolk  .... 

14*20  5*03  ■  Devonshire  .  .  . 

13  84  3  88  f 

13'58  ^  4'94  1  Ekolaxd  .  . 

7*43 

2*03 

ji  Derbyshire  .  .  . 

1329 

4  38  i 

1 

13*55  2  64  1 

_ i 
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proportion  of  births  to  the  total  population,  ought  to  be  shortly 
noticed  ; — we  mean  the  difference  observable  in  the  various  coun¬ 
ties  or  districts,  between  the  proportion  which  those  who  have 
attained  an  age  at  which  we  no  longer  look  for  marriages  or 
births,  bear  to  the  total  population.  \Vhen  we  find  that  in  Here¬ 
fordshire,  out  of  100,000  inhabitants,  there  would  be  17,560  of 
both  sexes  above  fifty  years  of  age,  while  in  the  same  number  for 
Lancashire  there  would  be  only  10,680;  or  that  the  former  county 
shows  in  every  100,000,  an  excess  of  6880  persons  so  little  likely 
to  swell  the  number  of  marriages  and  births;  we  shall  be  less 
surprised  at  learning,  that  the  annual  number  of  marriages  to 
every  100,000  are  in  Hereford  only  688,  while  they  are  893 
in  Lancashire  ;  the  births  to  the  same  number,  when  it  includes 
the  more  venerable  population,  being  2592,  while  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  more  juvenile  inhabitants  for  the  6880  quinquagenarians 
in  which  Lancashire  is  deficient,  contributes  to  furnish  1113 
additional  births — raising  the  proportion  of  the  latter  county  to 
3705  births  for  every  100,000  inhabitants.  However,  in  order 
more  fully  to  illustrate  and  to  test  the  truth  of  this  supposition, 
let  us  take  as  examples  two  towns,  Liverpool  and  Brighton ;  in 
the  former  of  which,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  to  the  population  are 
much  above  the  average  of  England — the  births  being  1  in  29, 
and  the  deaths  also  1  in  29  ;  while  in  Brighton  the  births  are 
even  to  a  greater  degree  below  the  average  of  England — being 
1  to  every  37  inhabitants,  the  deaths  1  to  42.  Here  is  a  very 
large  discrepancy  in  the  apparent  rate  of  fecundity  and  of  mor¬ 
tality,  if  tried  by  the  usual  mode  of  dividing  the  births  and  deaths 
over  the  whole  population,  without  distinction  of  age. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  test  we  have  suggested,  of  seeing  how 
many  children  in  each  case  are  born  to  the  males  of  an  age 
most  likely  to  be  fathers,  viz.  between  20  and  35.  We  have 
taken  these  ages  without  pretending  that  they  will  exhaust  the 
whole  number  who  are  in  a  condition  to  become  parents,  but 
because  it  includes  those  of  whom  any  preponderance  is  likely 
to  increase  to  the  greatest  degree  the  number  of  births ;  and  we 
have  taken  males  instead  of  females,  because  we  hold  that  an 
additional  cause  of  the  apparently  greater  fecundity  in  flourish¬ 
ing  manufacturing  towns  is,  that  there  the  disproportion  in  the 
relative  number  of  the  two  sexes,  which  is  so  general  throughout 
the  kingdom,  is  much  diminished  by  immigration* 


*  Onr  female  readers,  if  indeed  we  could  hope  for  any  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject,  would,  we  are  sure,  have  no  difficulty  in  allowing,  that  the  grand  ob- 
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With  this  explanation,  and  without  going  through  the  calcu¬ 
lations,  which  any  one  can  do  for  himself,  we  may  state  the  result 
to  be,  that  there  are  in  Liverpool  only  10  births  annually  for 
every  48  males  between  the  ages  of  20  and  35,  (1  to  4*8  ;)  while 
in  Brighton  there  are  the  same  number  of  births  to  every  38 
males  of  the  same  ages,  (1  to  3*8 ;)  and  that,  for  all  England,  the 
proportion  would  be  10  to  every  35,  (I  to  3’5.)  Tried,  there¬ 
fore,  by  this  test,  and  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  which  no 
political  bias  or  party  object  can  bend  to  its  purpose  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  births,  instead  of  being  excessively  stimulated  by  high 
wages  and  demand  for  labour,  or,  as  some  have  also  contended, 
by  misery  and  hopeless  wretchedness,  would  appear  to  be  fewer 
than  might  have  been  reasonably  exjiected  from  a  careful  view 
of  the  proportionate  ages  of  the  population,  and  even  after  making 
every  due  allowance  for  unregistered  births. 

Let  us  now  try  also,  by  figures,  our  second  proposition — that 
the  apparent  excessive  mortality  is  a  consequence,  rather  than  a 
cause,  of  the  large  proportion  of  births  to  the  total  population ; 
that,  in  short,  an  excess  in  the  proportion  of  mortality  is  to  be 
ascribed  principally  to  an  excess  in  the  proportion  of  those  most 
exposed  to  mortality,  viz.  infant  lives.  Let  us  therefore,  before 

Eroceeding  in  the  usual  manner  to  divide  the  total  population 
y  the  annual  deaths,  first  deduct,  on  the  one  side,  the  population 
at  or  under  five ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  deaths  under  five  in  each 
of  the  places  compared  together ;  and  we  shall  then  see  what 
is  the  relative  mortality,  when  relieved  from  the  disturbing  cause 
of  an  excessive  proportion  of  infant  lives.  We  shall  then  find, 
that  whereas  the  difference  in  the  mortality  upon  the  general 
population  was  1  in  29  in  Liverpool  against  1  in  4*2  in  Brighton  ; 
that  between  the  population  above  five  in  the  two  places,  was  as 
1  in  50  against  1  in  62 ;  or,  to  make  the  difference  more  evident, 
out  of  1200  persons  living  at  Liverpool,  of  all  ages  from  infancy 
upwards,  there  would  die  in  Liverpool  annually  rather  more  than 
41,  and  in  Brighton  not  quite  29;  while,  of  1*200  persons  above 
the  age  of  five,  there  would  die  within  the  year,  in  the  healthy 
watering-place,  19,  and  in  the  crowded  manufacturing  district, 
only  24,  being  a  difference  of  only  five  in  1200. 

We  feel  sure  that  this  explication  of  the  comparative  equality 
in  the  rate  of  mortality  (when  the  first  dangers  of  infancy  are 
passed)  between  places  so  differently  circumstanced,  and  in  which 


Stacie  to  more  numerous  marriages  is  to  be  found  in  the  too  great  scarcity 
of  suitable  husbands ;  and  that  where  any  accidental  cause  diminishes  for 
a  time,  or  in  a  particular  locality,  that  deficiency,  marriages  go  on  briskly. 
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there  would  otherwise  appear  to  be  so  alarming  a  difference, 
will  come  as  a  surprise  upon  those  who  have  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  the  rough  results  of.  calculations,  quite  correct  in  arith¬ 
metic,  but  which,  as  we  contend,  have  led  to  too  hasty  conclusions. 

It  is  well  known  that  about  a  sixth  part  for  England  gene¬ 
rally,  and  in  some  districts  a  fifth  part,  of  the  numbers  born,  die 
in  the  first  year,  and  that  the  deaths  under  one  year  form  very 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  at  all  ages ;  while 
those  under  five  amount,  in  some  cases,  to  nearly  a  half  of  the 
total  deaths — reducing  the  numbers  added  to  the  population  five 
years  before  by  nearly  a  third,  and  in  some  instances  by  more. 

A  due  consideration  of  these  facts  will  prepare  us  to  estimate 
more  correctly  the  importance  of  considering  what  proportion  the 
infant  lives  bear  to  the  whole  population,  before  pronouncing 
upon  the  relative  annual  mortality  in  any  place,  from  a  mere 
statement  of  the  total  number  of  deaths. 

In  further  confirmation  of  this  view,  of  this  cause  of  increased 
mortality  in  large  towns,  we  would  refer  to  a  table  in  the  Regis¬ 
trar-General’s  fifth  report,  (p.  194,)  giving  the  causes  of  death  in 
very  large  groups,  first  of  rural  and  then  of  towm  districts ;  show¬ 
ing,  at  the  first  glance,  an  enormous  excess  of  mortality  against 
the  towns.  When  we  examine,  however,  the  causes  of  deathy  as 
there  distinguished,  we  find  this  alarming  excess  almost  entirely 
composed  of  such  childrens’  complaints  as  teething,  convulsions, 
croup,  small-pox,  measles,  pneumonia,  hydrocephalus,  &c.,  and, 
therefore,  to  a  great  degree  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  larger 
proportion  the  infants  bear  to  the  total  population. 

Do  we  bring  forward  these  calculations  with  any  party  pur¬ 
pose  ; — with  a  view  to  make  out  what  may  be  called  a  case  in 
favour  of  the  To^ns  ?  Far  from  it.  Our  object  is  to  show  the 
real  circumstances,  illustrated  as  they  are  by  information  which 
had  not  been  before  at  the  disposal  of  candid  enquirers.  We 
wish  to  guard  against  exaggerated  ideas,  of  the  necessary  morta¬ 
lity,  among  the  large  masses  collected  together  in  these  seats  of 
industry.  We  hope  that  even  those  who  may  not  be  prepared 
at  first  to  go  the  whole  extent  of  our  conclusions,  will  at  all 
events  see  the  necessity  of  forming  no  general  calculations  of 
fecundity  or  of  mortality,  without  giving  due  weight  to  the  re¬ 
turns  of  ages,  both  of  the  living  and  the  dying,  and  to  the  very 
great  variations  in  these  particulars  that  occur  in  different  loca¬ 
lities. 

The  importance  of  the  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from 
the  propositions  we  have  advanced,  is  evident.  If  the  large 
ascertained  increase,  and  the  excessive  fecundity  or  natural  in¬ 
crease,  observed  in  some  places,  be  owing  in  a  great  degree,  as 
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we  have  contended,  the  first  to  immigration,  and  the  second  to 
the  excessive  number  of  males  of  u  certain  age  introduced  by 
that  immigration,  we  may  expect  to  be  at  least  spared  the 
misery  of  seeing  that  great  increase,  and  that  excessive  fecundity, 
continued  in  decaying  places,  towards  which  the  tide  of  immigra¬ 
tion  ceases  to  flow.  The  remedy  will  thus,  in  certain  localities, 
be  supplied  in  exact  proportion  to  the  necessity  for  it. 

Again,  by  directing  our  attention  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
excess  of  mortality  attributed  to  flourishing  manufacturing  towns 
— by  showing  that  it  is  to  a  certain  degree  only  an  apparent,  and 
not  an  actual  excess  ;  and  further,  that  it  is  almost  exclusively 
conflned  to  the  infant  population,  or  that  part  which  is  under 
five  years  of  age — do  we  not  guard  against  unnecessary  alarms, 
and  also  point  out  the  exact  direction  which  remedial  measures 
of  public  or  private  application  ought  to  take  ? 

By  referring  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  to  the  first  five 
years  of  life,  we  show  how  much  exaggerated  must  be  the  actual 
loss  of  life,  whether  immediate  or  deferred,  which  has  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  employments  undertaken  at  the  successive  periods 
of  life  after  that  age ; — to  the  factory  system  overtaxing  the 
strength  of  growing  children ; — to  the  too  protracted  labours,  the 
dissipated  habits,  and  the  fluctuating  wages  of  their  men  ; — to 
the  impure  atmosphere  and  immoral  temptations  which  surround 
their  woi^n : — causes  to  which  (while  the  apparent  excess  of 
mortality  in  large  towns  was  supposed  to  be  spread  over  all 
ages)  much  greater  effects  were  attributed  than  would  appear  to 
be  justified  by  the  results. 

Nor  are  the  consequences  of  a  due  estimation  of  these  parti¬ 
culars  less  interesting  to  the  philanthropist.  If  all  those  cir¬ 
cumstances,  some  of  them  unavoidable,  some^lf-imposcd,  pro¬ 
duced  the  effects,  and  prevailed  to  the  extent  which  has  been 
assumed,  the  humane  legislator  and  the  private  benefactor  might 
indeed  despair  of  applying  any  adequate  remedy.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  shown  that  improvements  in  the  drainage,  in  the 
supply  of  water,  in  the  admission  of  a  free  current  of  fresh  air 
into  what  are  now  blind  courts,  in  precautions  against  contagion, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  attendance  which  is  afforded  to  the  mother 
and  her  infant  in  the  first  month  of  its  existence,  might  check 
the  havoc  which  is  now  made  with  the  tender  lungs,  the  delicate 
constitutions,  and  the  susceptible  systems  of  those  who  are 
daily  added  in  such  large  proportions  to  our  manufacturing  popu¬ 
lation — a  distinct  direction  will  be  pointed  out  to  the  efforts  of 
the  well-intentioned  ;  a  definite  object  will  be  set  before  the  phi¬ 
lanthropist;  and  a  justification  afforded  for  the  measures  of  the 
humane  legislator. 
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We  earnestly  trust  that  no  further  delay  will  take  place — that 
no  feelings  of  party  will  be  allowed  to  interfere  ;  but  that  when 
it  is  distinctly  shown,  that  it  is  for  the  young  and  helpless  that 
the  interference  is  made,  (at  present,  perhaps,  doomed  to  an 
untimely  death,  but  capable  of  being  made  germs  of  future  com¬ 
mercial  greatness,)  no  further  enquiry  into  any  yet  undiscovered 
evils  will  delay  the  remedy  of  those  which  are  fully  known  ;  and 
that  we  shall  no  longer  be  obliged  to  ‘  bear  the  ills  we  have,’ 
while,  through  the  somewhat  tedious  process  of  a  Commission, 
we  are  searching  for  ‘  others  that  we  know  not  of.’ 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  relief  which  emigration  to 
our  colonies  may  afford,  in  places  where  the  amount  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  excessive ;  because  we  have  tried  to  show,  that  if  the 
demand  for  labour  and  the  supply  of  food  be  allowed  to  take 
their  natural  course,  no  deficiency  in  either  need  require  that 
compulsory  or  unwilling  departure  for  foreign  shores — that 
tearing  asunder  of  home  ties,  which  we  have  always  held  to  be 
the  consequence  and  the  sign  of  misgovernment,  or  of  improper 
interference  with  the  natural  laws  of  society.  That  an  increase 
of  population  as  rapid  as  that  which  takes  place  in  this  kingdom, 
admits  of  the  hardy,  the  enterprising,  and  the  unencumbered, 
whether  alone,  or  with  the  newly-chosen  partners  of  their  for¬ 
tunes,  to  devote  their  energies  to  the  improvement  of  our  colonies, 
without  causing  any  void  at  home,  we  rejoice  to  think.  But 
that  that  increase  requires,  as  its  antidote,  the  asportation  of 
whole  families  of  helpless  and  desponding  paupers — ‘  liberos, 
conjuges,  et  graves  senio  parentes’ — bought  otf  by  the  over¬ 
burdened  poor-rates  from  the  overloaded  labour-market  of 
agricultural  districts,  we  must  deny. 

As  long  as  tho  human  mind  remains  what  it  is,  and  has  been, 
there  is  no  danger  of  our  colonies  being  deprived  of  the  additional 
vigour  which,  from  time  to  time,  British  enterprise  and  industry 
infuses  into  them ;  but  we  should  wish  to  look  for  that  supply,  not 
to  the  necessary  relief  of  home  misery,  but  to  that  which  the 
Roman  philosopher  calls  ‘naturalem  quandam  irritationem  com- 
‘  mutandi  sedes  et  transferendi  domicilia.’  *  Of  all  the  causes  of 
emigration  to  which  he  alludes,  including  among  them  the 
favourite  one  of  modern  times,  ‘  nimia  superfluentis  populi  fre- 
quentia,’  we  would,  while  our  manufactures  continue  to  flourish, 
acknowledge  but  one,  viz.  ‘fertilis  orm  et  in  majus  laudatse  fama.’f 


*  Seneca.  De  Consol-  ad  Helviam. 

t  On  suljccts  like  this,  of  great  importance,  but  where  opinion  is 
not  yet  sanctioned  conclusively  by  science — that  is,  grounded  upon 
established  principles — we  reserve  to  ourselves,  while  giving  currency  to 
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Wc  trust,  however,  that  such  statistical  facts  as  we  have  been 
examining,  will  invite  attention  to  the  exaggeration  with  which 
the  necessary  evils  of  an  increasing  population  have  been  dressed 
up ;  and  to  the  advantages  which  we  may  all  derive  from  it,  if 
the  additional  labour  which  it  supplies  be  but  allowed  to  take  its 
natural  direction.  We  trust  that  when  it  is  seen  that  no  forced 
emigration,  no  excessive  mortality,  no  unanswerable  demands 
upon  public  charity,  are  its  necessary  or  even  natural  conse¬ 
quences,  we  shall,  as  a  nation,  as  a  united  people,  determine  upon 
proceeding  in  that  course  of  policy  which  will  remove  all  chance 
of  these  evils.  Let  us  not  be  scared  by  predictions  of  agricultu¬ 
ral  distress,  which  we  venture  to  say  will  never  be  realized,  if  we 
shall  wisely  enlarge  the  demands  for  labour  and  for  food,  in  those 
districts  which  have  already  supported  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
surplus  rural  population,  and  so  enormously  increased  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  our  agricultural  produce.  Let  us  give  up  that  prac¬ 
tice  of  class  legislation,  which,  like  the  ivy,  checks  the  growth  of 
those  branches  it  would  seem  to  shelter  and  protect.  Let  us  dis¬ 
regard  all  questions  of  private  interest,  which  cannot  be  long 
separated  from  those  of  the  public  advantage ;  and  when  once 
the  right  course  of  policy  is  set  before  us,  let  us,  as  a  united 
people,  follow  wherever  it  leads.  ‘  Alacres  et  erecti,  quocunque 
‘  res  tulerit,  intrepido  gradu  properemus.’ 


Art.  IV. — Memoires  Authentiques  de  Jacques  Kompar  de  Cuu- 
inont.  Due  de  la  Force,  Marechal  de  France;  et  de  ses  deux  Jils, 
Us  Marquis  de  Montpouillan  et  de  Castelnaut :  suivis  de  docu¬ 
ments  historiques,  et  de  correspondances  inedites  de  Henri  HI., 
Henri  IV.,  Catheurine  de  Bourbon,  Louis  XU  I.,  Marie  de 
Medicis,  Condi,  Sully,  Villeroy,  Pontchartrain,  Bouillon,  Biron, 
Montespan,  Du  Plessis  Mornay,  Schomberg,  Chatillon,  D' Effiat, 
Fouquieres,  Bichelieu,  Servien,  Des  Noyers,  et  autres  personages 
cilebres,  depuis  la  Saint  Barthelemy  jusqu'd  la  Fronde.  Publics, 
mis  en  ordre,  et  pr^c^des  d’une  Introduction,  par  M.  le  Mar¬ 
quis  DE  LA  Grange.  4  Tomes.  8vo.  Paris:  1843. 

Tacques  Nompar  de  Caumont  la  Force  was  one  of  the 
"  toughest  of  that  tough  provincial  aristocracy,  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  fought  for  so  long  a  period  in  effect  to  divide  France 
amongst  themselves,  whether  under  the  colours  of  the  Catholic 


views  that  have  any  strong  support,  the  fidlest  liberty  to  state,  or  to 
adopt  any  others,  that  may  appear  to  us  worthy  of  our  notice  or  advocacy. 
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League,  or  by  aid  of  the  organization  of  the  Protestant  towns 
and  provinces. 

In  other  great  states  of  Europe  the  grand  religious  movement 
of  that  age,  whether  by  its  suppression  or  its  recognition,  had 
turned  to  the  immediate  aggrandizement  of  the  secular  powers 
which  had  achieved  either  result.  In  Spain,  the  Inquisition  became 
the  political  and  fiscal  tool  of  the  King’s  government:  whomsoever 
that  government  desired  to  punish  or  plunder,  without  any  legal 
pretext,  it  handed  over  to  the  Inquisition,  and  obtained  sentence 
and  condemnation  for  heresy.  The  sending  of  military  stores  to 
France  was,  on  one  occasion,  condemned  as  heresy.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  England,  and  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  we  need  not 
recall  to  our  readers  how  the  secular  powers  which  promoted, 
found  their  account  in,  the  Reformation. 

In  France  neither  result  took  place.  She  had  not,  like 
Germany,  independent  Princes,  who  made  the  Reformation 
their  work.  She  had  not,  like  England,  Princes,  Parliament, 
and  a  People,  who  took  successive  shares  in  that  work.  In 
France,  the  great  mass  of  the  population  remained  attached  to 
the  old  faith,  the  church  retained  its  proprietary  and  monastic 
preaching  power ;  so  much  at  least  of  the  former  as  the  sove¬ 
reign  did  not  permit  himself  to  appropriate  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  his  courtiers,  under  the  complaisant  terms  of  the  Papal 
Concordat  with  the  above-named  monarch.  That  Concordat  had, 
in  fact,  transferred  to  the  crown,  from  the  papal  see,  a  power 
nearly  as  absolute  over  the  church  and  its  revenues  as  reform 
could  have  given  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  government 
was  soon  alarmed  by  the  iconoclastic  and  innovating  spirit  which 
showed  itself  in  company  with  the  new  doctrines. 

The  ferment  excited  by  the  Reformed  opinions  in  France,  had 
the  effect  of  re-opening  all  the  old  wounds  which  had  seemed  to 
be  closed  under  the  more  vigorous  regimen  of  the  monarchy, 
since  the  period  of  the  English  invasions,  and  the  reign  of  Louis 
XI.  It  was  a  relapse  from  the  Renaissance  into  the  middle 
ages — from  monarchy  into  ^^ro^t-feudalism — the  wars  of  the 
Roses  thrust  forwards  amidst  the  journalism  and  artillery  of  mo¬ 
dern  Europe — aristocratical  and  popular  barbarism  warring  with 
the  improved  weapons  of  civilization.  Modern  diplomacy,  tac¬ 
tics,  and  the  press  have  begun  their  work,  while  courts  and 
camps  still  exhibit  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  rudeness  and 
corruption  ;  the  great  nobles  revive  the  factions  and  feuds  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  people  are  sunk  in  ignorant  apathy,  except 
when  roused  to  superstitious  crimes. 

Every  external  motive  might  have  seemed  to  designate  France, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the  political  and  military  head  of  the 
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European  revolt  against  tlie  ecclesiastical  power.  Her  national 
interests  pointed  distinctly  in  that  direction ;  as  being  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  she  could  enlist  the  most  etfective  forces  against 
the  house  of  Austria.  This  motive  was  so  clear,  powerful,  and 
positive,  that,  in  spite  of  bigotry,  it  governed  the  foreign  policy 
of  France  at  every  lucid  interval ;  while  the  Protestant  party, 
which  she  aided  and  subsidized  abroad,  was  persecuted  and  crushed 
at  home. 

The  French  sovereigns,  vacillating  between  European  and 
Italian  policy,  took  no  consistent  part,  from  the  Hrst,  on  either 
side  of  the  great  struggle  ;  and  by  letting  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  slip  out  of  their  hands,  (under  Henry  111.,)  permitted 
independent  powers  and  jurisdictions  to  re-appear  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  great  families  of  feudal  times  were  indeed  for 
the  most  part  extinct ;  but  their  place  was  supplied  by  those 
Princes  who  had  obtained  appanages  from  the  Crown — by  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  provinces  and  towns,  who  maintained  themselves  in 
defiance  of  royalty — and  finally,  by  the  royal  favourites  raised 
by  the  last  Valois  sovereigns  to  wealth  and  command,  which 
rendered  them  formidable  so  soon  as  they  found  cause  to  be  dis¬ 
contented.  Under  such  leaders,  crowds  of  small  gentlemen,  dis¬ 
banded  soldiers,  and  adventurers  were,  at  all  times,  ready  to 
serve.  The  ferment  introduced  by  the  new  opinions  set  all  these 
unquiet  spirits  in  motion  ;  and  the  Catholic  or  Protestant  cause 
furnished  excellent  watchwords  to  those  who  wanted  nothing 
else. 

The  Memoirs  before  us,  beginning  with  the  Saint  Bartholo¬ 
mew,*  end  within  a  few  years  of  the  Fronde.  They  embrace, 
therefore,  a  whole  political  and  military  chapter  of  French  history, 
and  traverse  some  of  the  most  important  epochs  which  occur  in 
that  history,  from  the  commencement  of  what  are  commonly 
distinguished  as  modern  times,  to  the  Revolution.  But  those 


*  Of  course,  they  begin  first  of  all  with  the  genealogy  of  the  house  of 
Caumont.  We  need  not  ascend  to  its  remote  honours  ;  and  the  only 
circumstances  in  their  later  descent  which  are  worth  remark  at  present, 
aie,  first,  that  the  editor  of  these  volumes  (who  has  prefaced  them  with 
a  well-written  introduction)  states  in  a  note  that  his  connexion  with  the 
family  is  by  marriage  to  ^ia(lemoif<tfl!9  de  Caumont  la  Force,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  de  la  Force,  Peer  of  France,  and  descendant  of  the  Mar¬ 
shal  de  la  F'orce;  secondly,  that  tho  noble  family  of  Beaupoil, 
from  which  the  Marshal  de  la  Force  was  descended  on  the  mothers 
side,  has  for  one  of  its  representatives  at  the  present  day  the  Count  de 
ijainte  Aulaire,  ambassador  of  France  at  the  court  of  London,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  the  History  of  the  Fronde. 
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epochs  were  traversed  by  the  principal  personagje  of  these  Me¬ 
moirs,  more  in  the  manner  of  Sancho  Panza  with  his  tenacious 
ambition  for  governorship,  and  of  Captain  Dugald  Dalgetty 
with  his  equal  fidelity  to  all  masters,  (and  ^Mf^masters,)  than  of 
any  higher  or  more  heroic  model.  M.  de  la  Force  is  the  sort  of 
hero  that  is  formed  in  civil  discords,  and  gets  well  through  them. 
These  movements  are  begun  by  the  Quixotes ;  ',but  it  is  the 
Sancho  Panzas  that  see  the  end  of  them,  and  ‘  comfort  their  little 
‘  carcasses  ’  amidst  the  wreck  of  devotion  and  enthusiasm. 

The  existence  in  MS.  of  these  Memoirs  in  the  family 
archives  of  the  House  of  La  Force,  has  long  been  known. 
Voltaire,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Henriade,  has  given,  as 
follows,  the  popular  version  of  the  escape  from  the  Saint  Bar¬ 
tholomew  of  the  young  Caumont,  afterwards  Duke  of  La  Force, 
who  prolonged  a  life,  spent  in  warfare,  to  the  mature  age  of 
ninety-five : — 

‘  Quelques-uns,  il  est  vrai,  dans  la  fonle  des  morts 
Du  fer  des  assassins  tromp^rent  les  etforts. 

De  Caumont,  jeune  enfant,  I'etonnante  aventure 
Ira  de  bouclie  en  bouebe  a  la  race  future. 

Son  vieux  pere,  accable  sous  le  fardeau  des  ana, 

Se  livrait  au  sommeil  entre  ses  deux  enfans  ; 

Un  lit  seul  enfermait  et  les  fils  et  le  pbre : 

Les  meurtriers  ardens,  qu’aveuglait  la  colcre, 

Sur  eux  a  coups  presses  enfoncent  le  poignard  : 

Sur  ce  lit  malheureux  la  mort  vole  au  hasard. 


Son  pere  d  ses  cotes,  sons  mille  coups  mourant, 

Le  couvrait  tout  entier  de  son  corps  expirant ; 

Et  du  people  et  du  roi  trompant  la  barbarie, 

Line  seconde  fois  il  lui  donna  la  vie.’ 

Voltaire  thus  corrects  the  above  romantic  narrative  in  his 
Notes  to  the  poem : — ‘  It  was  on  the  faith  of  Mdzerai  that  I  put 

*  this  adventure  in  verse.  That  historian  asserts  that  the  young 
‘  Caumont,  his  father,  and  brother,  lay  in  the  same  bed  ;  that 

*  his  father  and  brother  were  massacred,  and  that  he  escaped  as 
‘  by  miracle.  The  circumstances  by  which  Mezerai  sup- 
‘  ports  his  story,  did  not  suffer  me  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  fact 
‘  as  he  states  it ;  but  M.  the  Duke  de  la  Force  has  since  shown 
‘  me  the  MS.  Memoirs  of  that  same  Marshal  de  la  Force,  writ- 
‘  ten  by  his  own  hand.  The  Marshal  there  relates  his  adventure 

*  in  a  different  manner.  Cda  fail  voir  comme  il  faut  se  fer  aux 
‘  historiens.' 

This  was  Voltaire’s  favourite  moral  from  all  such  occurrences ; 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  derives  additional  confirma¬ 
tion  from  the  fact,  that  Sismondi  has  repeated  the  little  romance 
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of  De  Thou  and  Mezerai,  in  the  teeth  of  Voltaire’s  correction  of 
his  own  use  of  it. 

The  ‘  Saint  Bartholomew’  has  naturally  fixed  the  attention  of 
historians  ;  because  it  is  the  turning-point  of  the  whole  series  of 
events  that  followed.  Perhaps,  however,  it  need  not  have  been 
quite  such  an  historical  puzzle,  if  men’s  minds  had  not  been  at 
once  arrested  and  bewildered  by  the  vast  scale  of  the  affair ;  and 
if  modern  writers  had  kept  hold  of  the  leading  clues  to  its  true 
origin, in  the  general  characterof  the  times,  and  in  the  peculiarcha- 
racter  of  Catharine  of  Medicis.  The  immensity  of  the  slaughter 
has  given  a  sort  of  dignity  of  crime  to  the  Saint  Bartholomew  ; 
and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  so  vast  a  massacre  must  have 
had  deep  motives  and  long  preparation. 

We  need  hardly  mention  what  were  the  current  maxims  of  that 
age  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  ridding  the  Church  or  State  of 
enemies  by  assassination.  These  had  been  put  in  practice  (as 
was  suspected,  by  the  instigation  of  Coligny  himself)  on  the 
person  of  Francis  of  Guise,  the  idol  of  the  popular  party.  We 
do  not  believe  Coligny  to  have  been  guilty  of  that  crime ;  and 
we  think  his  generous  confidence  in  his  late  enemies  a  strong  in¬ 
dication  of  innocence.  But  it  is  quite  sulBcient  that  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  ;  and  that  the  crime  was  jnstijied  by  the  Protestant  party. 
The  murdered  hero  of  the  Catholics  was  compared  to  Holopher- 
nes,  and  the  assassin  Poltrot  to  Judith.  A  celebrated  Huguenot 
pamphlet,  the  Iteveil-matin,  declared  his  memory  sacred. 

Such  was  the  morality  current  on  both  sides.  With  regard  to 
the  part  of  the  Queen-mother,  and  the  court,  in  the  affair,  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  the  notion  of  long  and  fixed  purpose  and 
premeditation,  or  that  of  entire  want  of  premeditation,  must  he 
adopted.  In  an  essay  on  this  subject,  published  in  bis  Histo- 
risch~Politiscli€  Zeitschri/l,  Ranke  has  drawn  a  more  subtle,  and  it 
seems  to  us  a  juster  inference  from  Catharine’s  character;  and 
has  done  more  than  any  previous  writer  to  reconcile  the  conflict¬ 
ing  representations. 

The  points  in  the  character  of  the  Queen-mother  which  explain 
her  part,  and  that  of  the  King,  blindly  guided  by  her  in  this  af¬ 
fair,  and  leave  it  not  more  enigmatical  than  every  thing  else  in 
which  she  chose  to  be  concerned — are,  her  unscrupulous  passion 
for  power,  and  her  habit  of  looking  lico  ways  at  once  in  her  po¬ 
licy.  Catharine  cared  nothing  for  either  Catholicism  or  Protes¬ 
tantism.  She  was  an  esprit  forty  addicted  to  the  liberal  and  for¬ 
bidden  researches  of  Astrology  and  Alchemy.  What  she  cared  for 
was  power — power  over  the  factions  of  turbulent  grandees,  while 
regent — power  over  her  sons,  successively  nominal  sovereigns,  as 
Queen-mother.  As  Regent,  she  had  tried  the  moderate  and 
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tolerant  policy  of  L’Hopital.  This  was  frustrated  by  the 
intolerance  which  prevailed  on  both  sides,  and  the  ascen¬ 
dency  regained  by  the  boldness  of  the  Guises  and  the  Ca¬ 
tholics.  Catharine  then  leaned  over  to  that  party,  but  always 
with  a  double  eye  and  tongue.  ‘  Not  only,’  finely  observes 
Ranke,  ‘  her  speech  was  double,  but  her  understanding  and  sen- 
‘  timents — it  was  a  real  duplicity.,  which  cannot  be  expressed  by 
‘  the  word  hypocrisy,  but  which  lay  deeper.’  All  this  is  ascribed 
by  French  writers  to  Italian  birth  and  training;  and  Lacretelle 
is  absurd  enough  to  tell  us,  that  so  long  as  she  continued  under 
Frerich  influence,  as  the  wife  of  Henry  II.,  her  behaviour  was 
unexceptionable.  It  was  only  when  she  reverted  to  Italian 
maxims  and  models,  that  she  went  wrong  !  All  that  Catharine 
seems  to  have  learned  at  the  French  court  was  contempt  for 
mankind — bitter  retaliation  for  her  bitter  daily  draught  amidst 
its  dissolute  turbulence.  She  had  to  crouch  under  an  imperious 
mistress,  and  courtiers  semi-barbarous  in  corruption,  and  seems 
to  have  lost  all  faculty  for  love  or  esteem,  and  retained  only  am¬ 
bition.  There  is  a  little  trait  of  bitter  placidity  given  by  Bran- 
tome,  which  paints  her  admirably  : — ‘  Quand  elle  appelloit  quel- 
‘  qu’un  mon  amy,  c’estoit  qu’elle  I’estimoit  sot,  ou  qu’elle  estoit 
‘  en  colere ;  si  bien  qu’elle  avoit  un  gentilhomme  servant,  nomme 
‘  M  de  Bois-Fevrier,  qui  disoit  bien  le  mot,  quand  elle  I’appel- 
‘  loit  mon  amy — “  Ha,  madame,”  respondoit-il,  “j’aymerois  mieux 
‘  qne  vous  me  dissiez  votre  cnnemy,  car  c’estautant  a  dire  que  je 
‘  suis  un  sot,  ou  qu’estes  en  colere  contre  moy,  ainsy  que  je 
‘  cognois  vostre  naturel  de  long-temps.”  ’ 

VVe  think  with  Ranke,  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  whole  period  of  Huguenot  favour  at  court,  previous 
to  the  Saint  Bartholomew,  was  a  two  years’  performance  of  mere 
dissembling ;  as  it  was  afterwards  represented  by  both  parties. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  court  was  in  earnest  in 
its  anti-Spanish  demonstrations ;  and  the  Huguenots  in  France 
and  the  Netherlands  were  its  natural  allies  in  that  policy.  It  is 
a  line  of  policy  which  was  repeated  over  and  over  again  by  the 
last  Valois  sovereigns — as  often  as  the  real  interest  of  their  coun¬ 
try  and  dynasty  got  the  better  of  their  bigotry,  or  of  their  after¬ 
wards  enforced  compliances  with  the  popular  fanaticism  they  had 
themselves  done  so  much  to  stimulate.  Charles  IX.  was  besides 
jealous  of  the  credit  of  his  brother  (afterwards  Henry  III.)  with 
the  ultra-Catholic  party,  and  of  his  laurels  of  Jarnac  and  Mon- 
contour.  Every  motive  conduced  to  throw  the  court  for  a  time 
under  Huguenot  influence;  and  there  is  every  evidence  that 
Coligny  obtained  a  real  ascendency  over  Charles  IX.’s  mind. 
This  indeed,  and  the  use  which  he  made,  or  which  Catharine 
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suspected  him  to  have  made  of  it,  appear  to  have  caused  the  total 
revolution  she  brought  about  in  the  royal  councils.  Coligny 
had  infused  into  Charles’s  mind  sentiments  unfavourable  to  his 
mother.  He  had  precipitated  a  resolution  for  war  with  Spain  in 
Catharine’s  absence,  against  her  opinion.  This  was  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  bring  her  to  court,  and  set  her  to  work  to 
regain  that  influence  which  she  exercised  through  life,  to  such  a 
wonderful  degree,  over  her  children.  It  was  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  to  cause  her  to  work  that  anti-Protestant  zealotry 
which  stood  armed,  and  ready  at  her  call,  for  the  total  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  party  supplanting  her  in  power.  We  must  refer  to 
Ranke  those  who  would  study  the  circumstantial  evidence  on 
this  subject. 

The  young  La  Force  escaped  doubly  from  the  massacre  of 
his  party  and  family ;  since  it  seems  that  he  was  marked  and 
pursued  with  the  sordid  keenness  of  self-interest,  after  his  narrow 
escape  from  royal  policy  and  religious  fanaticism.  His  brother- 
in-law,  M.  de  Larchant,  captain  of  the  Gardes-de-corps,  ‘  had 
‘  a  great  interest,’  say  these  Memoirs,  ‘  in  the  death  of  the 
‘  young  La  Force ;  since,  havingmarried  a  daiighterof  his  mother’s 

*  first  marriage,  he  would  have  inherited  the  whole  property  of 
‘  the  (massacred)  M.  de  la  Force  on  the  death  of  his  son ;  and 
‘  indeed  it  was  said  publicly  enough  at  the  Louvre  and  in  Paris, 

‘  that  orders  would  not  have  been  given  for  the  massacre  of  these 
‘  two  young  innocents,  but  for  the  interest  which  the  said  Sieur  de 

*  Larchant  had  in  it.’  It  is  curious  enough  that  when  young  La 
Force  was  picked  up  naked  in  the  street,  by  a  tennis- marker, 
from  the  bodies  of  his  father  and  brothers,  the  first  person  he  de¬ 
sired  to  be  taken  to  was  his  sister,  iMadame  de  Larchant,  who 
was  then  at  the  Louvre,  in  attendance  on  the  Queen’s  person  ; — 
fortunately,  the  Louvre  was  of  no  safer  approach  for  the  marker 
than  for  himself.  The  boy  then  asked  to  be  taken  to  the 
Arsenal,  where  his  aunt  lodged,  Madame  de  Brisambourg. 

The  circumstance  that  rendered  the  life  of  the  y'oung  La  Force 
worth  pursuing  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  fortunately  rendered  it 
worth  saving  also — the  fact,  namely,  that  the  massacre  had  left 
him  sole  heir  of  the  house  of  Caumont.  Marshal  de  Biron,  who 
was  then  in  command  at  the  Arsenal  as  Master  of  the  Ordnance, 
kept  him  there  for  several  days,  disguised  as  his  page  ;  and 
‘  advice  having  been  given  to  the  said  Marshal,  that  the  King 

*  had  been  made  to  understand  that  several  Huguenots  had  found 

*  refuge  in  the  Arsenal,  and  that  his  Majesty  had  resolved  to  send 

*  to  visit  every  place.  This  put  the  Marshal  in  such  wrath,  that 

*  he  said  he  would  well  hinder  of  entrance  those  who  came  to 

*  control  his  actions  ;  and  thereupon  pointed  three  or  four  pieces 
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‘  of  cannon  towards  the  gate  of  the  Arsenal.’  Masters  of  the 
Ordnance,  it  would  seem,  had  an  independent  way  with  them  in 
those  days,  and  a  strong  disposition  to  ‘  doing  what  they  would 
‘  with  their  own.*  Public  trusts  were  in  a  great  measure  viewed 
as  hereditary  possessions;  and  the  nobility  were  reviving,  in 
those  troubled  times,  the  habit  of  considering  themselves  inde> 
pendent  of  all  legal  authority.  The  monarchy  was  falling  back 
again  into  the  feudal  anarchy  from  which  it  had  emerged;  and 
the  House  of  Valois  felt  the  consequences  of  letting  loose  the 
popular  passions,  when  the  great  towns  constituted  themselves 
as  so  many  confederated  republics,  and  the  great  provincial 
governments  as  so  many  separate  belligerent  powers. 

The  towns  and  castles  belonging  to  the  house  of  Caumont 
in  Lower  Guienne  and  Perigord,  rendered  it  a  matter  deserving 
of  royal  solicitude  to  provide  the  Protestant  heir  with  a  Ca¬ 
tholic  guardian,  since  his  throat  was  not  cut.  Henry  III. 
nominated  to  that  trust  the  Sieur  de  la  Vauguyon  ;  rather,  ob¬ 
serves  the  Editor,  to  secure  the  fortresses  of  Caumont  and 
Castelnaut,  places  of  great  importance  in  the  wars  of  religion, 
than  to  direct  the  education  of  his  ward.  Marshal  de  Biron  made 
good  his  claim  of  salvage  four  or  five  years  afterwards,  by  marry¬ 
ing  the  young  La  Force  to  his  daughter  ;  and  the  couple  seem 
to  have  lived  in  great  harmony  for  the  better  half  of  a  century, 
(fifty-eight  years.)  and  their  correspondence,  for  some  twenty 
years  or  so,  supplies  curious  glimpses  of  the  personal  habits  of 
those  times. 

It  was  the  fate  of  this  young  gentleman  to  fall  on  his  feet  at 
last ;  though  he  sometimes  had  a  good  way  to  fall  before  he 
touched  bottom.  Instead  of  the  orthodox  Sieur  de  Larchant’s 
hopes  being  realized,  of  making  his  fortune  by  massacre  en  masse 
of  his  wife’s  family,  ‘  God,’  says  the  Memoir-writer,  ‘  disposed 
‘  otherwise,  and  it  came  to  pass  that  M.  de  la  Force  inherited 
‘  the  worldly  goods  of  M.  de  Larchant ;  for  his  sister,  Madame 
‘  de  Larchant,  having  inherited  her  husband’s  goods  without 
‘  his  malice,  bequeathed  the  whole  on  her  death  to  her  brother.’ 
We  shall  also  find  that  he  stepped  into  M.  de  Larchant’s  place 
as  captain  of  the  Gardes-du-corps,  along  with  his  other  appoint¬ 
ments  under  Henri  IV. 

As  soon  as  the  young  La  J'orce  could  bear  the  weight  of 
arms,  he  hastened  to  range  himself  under  the  Huguenot  standard 
of  Henry  of  Navarre ;  and  his  first  achievement  was  against  his 
father-in-law,  whom  he  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Marans. 
‘  Men  fought  then,’  observes  the  Editor,  ‘  for  their  faith,  as  they 
‘  have  fought,  in  later  times,  for  glory ;  the  conquest  the  most 
‘  precious  was  liberty  of  conscience.  Decimated  by  the  poniards 
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‘  uf  assassins,  Protestantism  now  aspired  less  to  domination  than  to 

*  independence ;  it  felt  itself  the  weaker,  and  could  only  front  its 
‘  numerous  enemies  by  multiplyinj^  its  efforts.  The  realization  of 
‘  the  gigantic  projects  of  the  Condes  and  Colignys,  who  had  org.t- 
‘  nized  reform  on  a  grander  scale,  was  no  longer  now  contemplated  ; 
*-they  now  thought,  not  of  aggrandizement,  but  of  keeping  their 

*  ground  against  the  League — that  reaction  against  Calvinism, 

‘  which  threatened  it  in  its  very  existence.  At  the  head  of  a  handful 
‘  of  brave  followers,  Henry  defended  himself,  fighting  foot  by  foot 
‘  for  his  ground,  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Dordogne,  on  that 

*  territory,  of  small  extent  indeed,  but  so  favourable  to  a  war  of 

*  partisans  and  of  posts  by  the  number  of  its  chateaus  and  fortified 
‘  places,  which  has  been  thence  named  les  galeries  des  Protestants. 

*  Falling  back  on  these  strongholds  from  the  shock  of  superior 
‘  forces,  he  always  reissued  from  thence  more  formidable,  and 
‘  pursued  to  the  heart  of  France  the  enemies  who  thought  they 
‘  had  conquered  him.  The  ability  of  the  leaders,  and  the  valour 
‘  of  the  soldiers,  seemed  to  multiply  their  numbers.  These  men, 

‘  who  lived  on  privations,  bivouacking  in  their  buff,  and  with  their 
‘  cuirasses,  on  the  bare  ground,  easily  broke  the  glittering  batta- 

*  lions  which  had  just  quitted  an  effeminate  court ;  and  bore  down 
‘  the  chevaliers,  decked  with  their  mistresses’  colours,  who  ima- 
‘  gined  they  had  only  to  advance  gayly  to  certain  victory.’ 

The  hardiest  portion  of  provincial  chivalry  was  with  Henry  of 
Navarre  ;  but  Paris  and  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  France 
joined  the  banners  of  the  League.  The  French  character  and  for¬ 
tunes  have  been  stamped  at  Paris  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  cen¬ 
turies  ;  and  each  time  with  a  striking  repetition  of  scenes  and 
circumstances.  The  people  of  Paris  equally  allowed  themselves 
to  be  made  the  active  or  passive  instruments  of  the  massa¬ 
cres  of  September,  as  of  the  Saint  Bartholomew.  They  have 
equally  been  the  heroes  of  the  first  and  last  world-famous  days 
of  Barricades — whose  echoes  bore  over  Europe  the  astounding 
intelligence  of  the  first  and  last  grand  victories  of  a  roused  mul¬ 
titude  over  regular  troops. 

The  part  of  the  Guises  in  the  League  is  dismissed  with  mili¬ 
tary  bluntness  in  these  volumes.  ‘  The  Guises,  wishing,  as  all 
‘  the  world  knows,  to  make  the  crown  of  France  fall  on  their 
‘  heads,  and  fearing  lest  the  valour  of  the  King  of  Navarre 

*  should  upset  their  pernicious  designs,  made  this  famous  League, 
‘  which  had  nearly  turned  the  whole  kingdom  topsy-turvy. 
‘  Henry  111.,  governed  by  the  counsels  of  Catharine  of  Medicis, 

*  instead  of  opposing  himself  by  arms  to  this  movement  from  its 

*  commencement,  made  use  of  the  pen  ;  and  by  putting  forth  a  fine 

*  manifesto,  tried  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  following  the  de- 
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‘  signs  of  the  Guises.  But  they,  seeing  the  King  was  afraid  of 
‘  them,  having  become  more  arrogant,  replied,  to  palliate  their 
‘  mauvais  procedes,  that  they  were  not  aimed  at  him,  but  against 
‘  Henry  of  Navarre,  a  favourer  of  heretics,  and  himself  a  relapsed 
‘  heretic.’ 

Henry  III.,  the  victor  of  the  Huguenots  at  Jarnac  and  Mont- 
contour,  the  young  hero  of  the  Saint  Bartholomew,  might  be 
thought  to  have  shown  himself  a  true  son  of  the  church. 
But  the  very  impulse  those  popular  triumphs  had  given  to 
the  Catholic  cause,  was  the  inevitable  source  of  unpopularity 
to  those  who  had  gained  them ;  unless  they  could  advance  in¬ 
definitely.  (which  as  rulers  they  could  not)  in  the  career  they 
had  opened.  Popular  fanaticism  is  altogether  infinite  in  its 
exigencies,  because  it  is  altogether  undefined  in  its  expectations. 
No  act  of  indulgence  can  satisfy,  but  can  only  stimulate  the 
vague  craving.  No  good  was  attained  to  the  French  people 
by  the  Saint  Bartholomew ;  but  that  did  not  suggest  the  les¬ 
son  that  no  good  was  attainable  by  such  means ;  but  only  that 
the  heroes  of  the  St  Bartholomew  had  turned  traitors,  and 
that  they  must  seek  other  leaders.  The  Duke  of  Anjou 
had  massacred  the  enemies  of  the  church,  side  by  side  with  the 
Guises.  But  the  King  of  France  could  not  carry  on  a  progres¬ 
sive  extirpation  of  his  subjects,  especially  while  those  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  clamour  for  blood  refused  to  vote  money.  The  Guises 
therefore  soon  got  on  his  back,  and  strangled  his  popularity,  be¬ 
cause  they  continued  to  promise  what  the  government  could  not 
continue  to  perform.  The  preachers  of  Paris  acted  precisely  the 
part  of  popular  clubbists  and  journalists ;  and  acted  that  part, 
by  grace  of  their  sacred  character,  with  perfect  impunity.  They 
pushed  the  license  of  political  agitators  to  the  utmost  excesses 
in  the  name  of  God.  The  government  had  given  this  conse¬ 
crated  militia  their  full  swing  too  long,  and  had  too  signally 
sanctioned  their  worst  doctrines  by  its  own  acts  and  professions, 
to  have  retained  the  slightest  power  of  controlling  it.  Henry 
III.  feebly  remonstrated,  and  feebly  bribed.  The  Most  Chris¬ 
tian  King  could  never  understand  how  he  had  lost  his  most 
Christian  character — and  how  his  royal  resurrection  of  the  de¬ 
vout  discipline  of  the  Flagellants,  his  minute  exterior  devotions, 
and  even  the  sermons  he  preached  himself,  went  for  nothing. 
He  imagined  at  last  he  had  only  to  get  rid  of  the  brothers 
Guise  to  succeed  to  their  popular  role  !  This  was  his  last  fatal 
crime  and  blunder. 

The  royal  assassination  of  the  Guises,  of  course,  was  the  signal 
for  tenfold  outpourings  of  every  vial  of  wrath  from  every  pulpit 
in  Paris.  The  indecent  triumph  of  these  iS'crwonwairw,  when  the 
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Jacobin  brother  Jacques  Clement  put  their  principles  in  practice 
by  the  act  of  regicide,  was  only  equalled  by  the  indecent  exulta¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  transmitting  the  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  Henry  III.  to  his  court.  We  need  not  remind 
the  general  reader  of  the  protracted  struggles  of  Paris  and  thi? 
League  against  the  title  and  the  arms  of  Henri  Quatre;  nor  fol¬ 
low  M.  Capefigue  in  his  illustrations  from  the  Archives  of  Siman- 
cas,  of  the  intrigues  carried  on  to  place  the  daughter  of  Philip 
upon  the  throne  of  France  :  the  imperious  tone  of  that  grand  sub¬ 
sidizer  of  the  League,  and  the  anti-national  spirit,  whether 
stimulated  by  pure  bigotry  or  sheer  bribery,  of  his  French  sup¬ 
porters,  are  brought  to  light  in  every  despatch,  as  in  every  ser¬ 
mon,  of  that  strange  period.  The  Catholic  feeling  in  the  nobles, 
in  the  magistracy,  and  the  better  sort  of  citizens,  which  had 
hitherto  held  them  aloof  from  the  recognition  of  Henri  Quatre, 
was  not  proof  against  his  readiness  to  buy  off  the  Chiefs  at  their 
own  price,  their  disgust  at  the  Spanish  emissaries,  and  their  paid 
or  fanatic  partisans.  The  Pulpiteers  still  swayed  the  populace  ; 
but  the  pamphleteers  addressed  themselves  to  the  better  classes ; 
and  the  Satire  M^nij)j)ee  did  final  justice  on  the  League  and  its 
preachers. 

The  license  of  the  pulpit,  however,  was  no  new  thing  in 
France.  From  the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  says  M. 
Labitte,  in  his  entertaining  volume  entitled  De  la  Democratic 
chez  les  Predicateurs  de  la  Ligue,  ‘  the  irruption  of  the  actual 
‘  politics  of  the  day  becomes  manifest  in  the  pulpit.  The  true 
‘  precursors  of  the  Sermonnaires  of  the  League  are  the  Sermon- 
‘  naires  of  the  time  of  the  Armagnacs  and  Bourguignons — the 
‘  time  of  the  grand  Schism  of  the  West.  We  find  already  the 
‘  same  violence  of  language,  the  same  cynical  coarseness,  the 
‘  same  venality,  (I  fear,)  and  the  same  sanguinary  doctrines.’ 

In  effect,  the  Preachers  of  the  I.eague,  backed  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  performed,  nmtatis  mutaiidis, 
the  same  parts  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  their 
predecessors  of  the  same  theological  faculty,  and  the  several 
Monastic  orders,  had  performed  in  the  same  city  at  the  opening 
of  the  fifteenth.  Michelet’s  description  *  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  the  mendicant  monks,  and  their  democratic  workings  at 
the  former  period,  will  equally  suit  the  latter ;  and  we  may  refer 
to  that  description  Lord  John  Manners,  and  the  monk-fanciers  of 
our  own  time,  who  dream  of  gentlemanly  and  conservative  bare¬ 
footed  Friars  to  keep  the  peace  in  our  great  towns.  Do  they 
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not  know  that  Monkery  takes,  cameleon-like,  the  colour  of  the 
masses  it  feeds  on  ?  Where  these  brotherhoods  have  embraced 
by  profession  the  poverty  and  hardships  of  the  lower  classes, 
(which  is  the  ideal  formed  by  these  monk-fanciers  of  the  ‘  best 
‘  possible  public  instructors,’)  they  have  embraced  and  inflamed 
the  prejudices  and  passions  of  those  classes  likewise.  We  do  not 
deny  the  benefits  the  world  has  derived  from  some  of  the  Mo¬ 
nastic  orders.  We  do  not  deny  the  possibility  that  the  educated 
celioacy  of  ^reat  towns  may  be  organized  more  usefully  than  in 
cluhs.  We  only  say  (and  the  history  of  Paris  and  the  League  is 
there  to  prove  it)  that  something  very  different  from  the  popular 
preaching  of  Monkery  in  past  times,  must  be  contemplated  by 
those  who  intend  an  influence  conservative  of  peace  and  order. 

M.  Capefigue,*  who  is  a  great  admirer  ot  the  ‘  Catholic  de¬ 
mocracy,’  for  reasons  peculiarly  his  own,  only  omits  to  put  two 
elements  of  the  League  in  their  proper  place — the  two  anti-na¬ 
tional  ones — the  ambition  of  the  Guises,  and  the  ambition  of 
Philip  the  Second.  We  call  anti-national  that  which  is  hostile  to 
the  only  possible  centre  of  national  power ;  and  the  only  possible 
centre  of  national  power  ’n  that  age  was  the  Monarchy.  That 
Philip  the  Second  was  hostile,  for  his  own  ends,  to  the  greatness 
and  true  policy  of  the  French  Monarchy,  we  shall  not  here  waste 
time  in  proving ;  and  that  the  League  and  the  Guises  flung 
themselves  into  his  arms,  followed  his  dictates,  and  took  his 
doubloons,  is  a  strong  presumption  of  similar  tendency.  It  may 
be  answered  that  Henry  of  Navarre  w'as  aided  likewise  with 
money  and  troops  by  our  Queen  Elizabeth.  There  is,  however, 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  policy  of  defence  and 
alliance  with  religious  indejiendence,  and  a  policy  of  aggression 
aud  of  self-aggrandizement,  under  colour  of  reducing  independent 
states  to  religious  unity.  The  former  was  the  policy  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  latter  that  of  Philip  the  Second. 

It  is  impossible  to  regard  without  a  sort  of  interest  ;in  or¬ 
ganization  w'hich  did  and  suffered  so  much  as  the  League  in  a 
public  quarrel.  But  we  cannot  be  quite  insensible  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  quarrel  was  a  good  one ; — M.  Capefigue  can, 
or  rather  he  makes  it  bis  pride  to  affect  to  be  so,  on  all  occasions. 
That  historian  admires  absolute  principles  and  inflexible  wills ; 
whether  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  successful  or  unsuccessful. 
He  only  deviates  from  that  idolatry  to  make  his  obeisance  to 
fails  accomplis.  Catharine  of  Medicis,  Philip  II.,  and  Henri 
Quatre,  have  each  his  approval ;  versatility,  perfidy,  and  success, 
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divide  his  good  graces  with  stubborn  failure.  But,  after  all, 
Philip  II.,  conspiring  with  the  League,  seems  his  prime  favour¬ 
ite  ;  in  exact  proportion,  and  for  the  express  reason,  that  his 
views  are  absolute  and  uncompromising,  6xed  on  Catholic  unity, 
and  bent  on  re-establishing  it  in  France  and  Europe  by  blood 
and  bribes.  The  one  fixed  domineering  idea  of  Philip  II., 
makes  him  a  greater  man  than  Charles  V.  in  the  eyes  of  M. 
Capefigue.  This  example  of  greatness  may  be  considered  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  his  system.  The  more  wrongheaded 
any  Prince  or  any  Association,  the  greater  they  become  in 
his  eyes — provided  their  objects  are  sufficiently  vast,  and  in¬ 
volve  moral  impossibilities.  It  is  natural  he  should  look  upon 
the  League  wnth  immense  admiration.  An  association  which 
went  on  so  long  with  the  assistance  of  Philip  IL,  ruining  the 
prosperity  of  France  and  draining  the  resources  of  Spain,  for  an 
object  morally  impossible  of  attainment — and,  if  attained,  mis¬ 
chievous,  (for  it  expressly  included  the  establishment  in  France 
of  a  Spanish  influence  and  a  Spanish  Inquisition) — bears  natu¬ 
rally  every  character  of  greatness  in  the  mind  of  M.  Capefigue. 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  that,  while  the  League  represented  in 
France  what  may  be  termed  the  ‘  Conservative  democracy,’ 
jealous  for  the  old  faith,  the  old  municipal  franchises,  and  the 
popular  license  associated  with  both — in  Spain,  the  policy  of 
Philip  the  Second  was  impelled,  it  would  seem,  from  a  similar 
quarter.*  For  the  first  twenty  years  of  Philip’s  reign,  his  policy 
had  as  widely  differed  as  possible  from  that  which  it  became 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  It  had  been  wholly  directed  to 
the  preservation  of  European  tranquillity  and  statu  quo.  There 
had  been  no  vestige  of  his  father’s  ambitious  views  and  far- 
reaching  projects — no  suspicion  of  his  compassing  or  imagining 
universal  monarchy.  It  was  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
reign,  that  his  policy  took  quite  a  new  start.  It  was  in  those 
years  that  he  destroyed  the  freedom  of  Arragon,  conquered  Por¬ 
tugal,  fitted  out  the  invincible  Armada  against  England,  vexed 
the  Netherlands  with  incessant  warfare,  took  part  in  the  intes¬ 
tine  discords  of  France,  and  lavished  every  means  to  establish 
his  family  on  her  throne.  In  his  first  ministry,  Huy  Gomez 

Eersonified  the  pacific  tendencies  of  the  grandees,  whose  policy 
ad  that  character  which  marked  the  stationary  point  reached 
by  their  order.  In  his  second  ministry,  Alva,  by  the  old  con¬ 
nexions  and  history  of  his  house,  represented  the  Com?uu»eros, 
who  under  the  previous  reigns  had  warred,  like  the  municipali- 
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ties  united  in  the  League,  for  their  old  banners  and  franchises. 
There  was  some  sympathy  of  origin,  therefore,  in  the  Spanish 
and  French  parties  to  that  holy  alliance.  There  was,  in  both 
countries,  a  moving  power  of  popular  pride  and  prejudice, 
urging  on  their  rulers  to  the  extermination  of  all  heresy ;  and 
rushing  themselves  to  that  servitude  which  enforced  uniformity 
of  faith  involves.  The  Spanish  impulse  towards  aggressive 
bigotry  was  congenial  to  Philip’s  temper ;  he  followed  it  out  in 
a  policy  of  extermination,  which  at  last  was  successful  in  ruining 
alike  Spain  and  her  dependencies — the  objects  and  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  his  designs. 

Henry  IV.  was  too  indifferent  to  religious  distinctions  to  let 
his  Protestantism  stand  in  the  way  of  his  recognition,  and  said, 
Paris  vaut  bien  une  messe. 

What  had  either  Reformers  or  Catholics,  then,  been  fighting 
for  ?  Each  party  had  begun  the  contest  for  the  exclusive  supre¬ 
macy  of  their  own  faith.  What  had  they  got  ?  A  King  who  had 
given  repeated  evidence  that  he  cared  for  neither  faith,  and  whose 
conversion  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  hollow  compliment  to 
that  of  the  majority  of  his  subjects.  The  religious  wars  had  ac¬ 
complished  nothing  that  the  Moderate  or  Tiers  parti  had  not  pro¬ 
posed  before  they  began,  when  predominant  in  the  States-Gene- 
ral  and  the  royal  council.  That  party  had  of  course  been  plenti¬ 
fully  abused  on  both  sides,  (and  indeed  some  of  them  hanged  by 
the  Catholic  democracy  during  the  rule  of  the  Sixteen.)  That 
party,  however,  whom  that  democracy  had  stigmatized  by  the 
name  of  Politiques,  (much  as  the  Maratist  vocabulary  made 
Moderes  and  Hummes  dEtat  titles  of  proscription,)  saw  precisely 
their  views  of  compromise  adopted — precisely  the  views  which 
Catharine  of  Medicis  had  espoused,  and  L’Hopital  had  pro¬ 
pounded — which  were  then  accepted  by  neither  party.  Con¬ 
trasting  the  government  of  Henri  Quatre  with  those  which  pre¬ 
ceded  and  succeeded,  its  distinction  will  be  seen  to  have  been, 
(speaking  at  least  comparatively,)  that  it  commanded  and  over¬ 
awed  ail  parties  from  a  sphere  of  its  own,  instead  of  making  itself 
a  party  to  either  exclusive  division  of  opinion.  Henri  Quatre, 
therefore,  succeeded  in  making  all  Frenchmen  feel  themselves 
his  subjects,  and  conduct  themselves  in  some  measure  as  fellow- 
citizens;  while  Henry  III.  before,  and  Louis  XIII.  for  some 
time  after  him,  had  one  division  of  their  subjects  for  unruly  par¬ 
tisans,  and  another  division  for  enemies.  It  may  be  true  that 
nothing  but  equal  exhaustion  would  have  bent  parties  to  a  com¬ 
mon  yoke.  But  only  minds  of  the  true  quality  for  sovereignty 
saw  the  object  they  should  aim  at ;  and  felt  that  the  task  of 
royalty  was  to  govern  all  parties  and  proscribe  none. 
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‘  Henry  IV.,’  observes  the  Editor  of  these  Memoirs,  ‘  had 
‘  thoroughly  understood  his  mission.  He  was  the  King  of  a  com- 
‘  promise;  and  could  only  reign  by  its  realization.  Placed  between 
‘  two  extremes,  he  had  to  assume  the  part  of  arbiter  between 

*  them,  and  attach  himself  to  neither.  'I'liis  he  accomplished  ad- 
‘  mirably  by  the  edict  of  Nantes.  It  was  the  charter  of  hitherto 
‘  opposed  interests ;  it  constituted  each  on  a  large  base.  The 
‘  Protestants  showed  themselves  diseontented,  alleged  that  all  the 
‘  promises  to  them  had  not  been  kept ;  the  Catholics  asserted,  on 
‘  the  contrary,  that  too  much  was  accorded  to  the  Reformers.  The 
‘  Parliament  resisted  the  registering  of  the  edict  as  contrary  to  the 
‘  religion  of  the  State.  But  the  general  disapprobation  in  fact 
‘  was  its  best  praise :  it  was  only  blamed  on  both  sides  in  this 

*  way,  because  it  did  justice  to  all ;  and  because  each,  in  claiming 
‘justice  for  himself,  had  no  mind  to  do  it  to  his  enemies.  The 
‘  royal  authority  alone  had  reason  to  grudge  the  surrender  to  the 
‘  Protestants  of  seventy-five  fortified  places.  However,  it  did 
‘  not  suffer ;  for  it  was  held  by  a  firm  hand  who  knew  how  to  make 
‘  it  respected,  and  prevent  the  abuse  of  concessions  which  had 
‘  freely  been  granted.  The  whole  forces  of  the  country,  ably 
‘  directed,  converged  to  a  single  point — the  happiness  of  France, 

‘  which,  at  peace  with  herself,  and  at  peace  with  Europe,  enjoyed 
‘  the  finest  reign  of  which  our  history  has  to  boast.’ 

The  memory  of  great  men  undergoes  some  vicissitudes  of 
treatment  before  it  finds  its  proper  and  ultimate  place  in  the 
temple  of  fame.  The  vulgar  tradition  first  invests  it  with  some¬ 
what  extravagant  attributes.  Then  comes  historical  criticism 
to  correct  the  excess  of  admiration,  and  to  render  enlightened 
readers  better  pleased  with  their  own  insignificance,  by  suggest¬ 
ing  to  them  the  same  conclusion  respecting  heroes  which  their 
valets  are  said  to  form.  Many  an  insipid  female  censures  the 
‘unwomanly’  character  of  brave  Queen  Bess;  and  many  a  moral 
Pecksniff  hugs  himself  on  exemption  from  the  foibles  of  Henri 
Quatre. 

For  our  part,  we  are  well  persuaded  that  mankind  do  not 
mistake  their  masters.  We  care  little  for  demonstrations  that 
Henry  was  not  that  candid  chief  of  the  panache  blanc,  who  wore 
his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  and  was  ‘  all  f^or  love,  and  a  little  for 
‘  the  bottle.’  We  care  little  for  the  ironical  marginal  notes  of 
the  fair  l)e  Grammont  to  his  love-letters,  or  for  the  sarcasm  handed 
down  against  him  by  Madame  de  Rohan — that  love  had  no  room 
to  niche  itself  between  his  hooked  nose  and  peaked  chin.  We 
admit  that  he  was  less  of  a  lady’s  man  than  he  wished  to  be ;  and 
no  pattern  either  in  love  or  friendship.  But  a  great  commander 
of  men  must  have  lived,  to  make  a  popular  impression  so  endu- 
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riii^.  It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  us  that  he  and  Sully  were  not 
heroes  of  romance,  and  did  not  do  this  or  that  heroic  thin^. 
They  must  have  done  great  things;  and  the  greatest  thing  of  all 
was  to  restore  France  to  internal  unity,  and  roll  back  the  tide  of 
influence  and  encroachment  of  the  holy  allies  of  the  League. 
Henry  vigorously  opened  that  policy  which  reversed  the  relations 
of  France  and  Spain.  (It  is  curious  to  look  back  to  times  when 
Sjnin  and  the  Sublime  Porte  were  the  terrors  of  Eutope  I)  At 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Protestant  powers 
joined  Henry,  to  save  France  from  Spain  :  before  its  close,  they 
were  leagued  with  our  William  the  Third,  to  save  Europe  from 
France. 

The  trial  and  execution  of  Biron  is  the  best  remembered 
episode  in  the  reign  of  Henri  Quatre  ;  and  the  most  fatal  to 
ail  romantic  heroism  in  the  character  of  the  monarch  or  the 
times.  La  Force  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Biron,  who  like 
his  father,  it  is  sufficiently  known,  had  stood  in  the  very  first 
rank  of  the  faithful  followers  who  had  helped  Henry  to  the 
tlirone.  Indeed  it  was  the  very  fact  that  he  had  helped  Henry 
to  the  throne,  and  stood  beside  it  in  the  attitude  of  a  brother  in 
arms,  rather  than  a  subject — it  was  the  consciousness  of  this, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  King  and  that  of  Biron,  that  chilled  the 
gratitude  of  the  Sovereign,  while  it  fired  the  ambition  of  the 
subject.  ‘  In  the  eyes  of  Biron,’  observes  a  cynical  but  acute 
writer  we  have  already  quoted,*  ‘  Henry  was  not  King  of  France, 

*  but  the  companion  in  arms  of  Arques  and  Ivri,  the  chief  of 
‘  a  band  of  gentlemen  his  equals,  who  had  witnessed  the  royal 
‘  straits  and  miseries,  the  ragged  hose  and  doublet,  the  old 
‘  blackened  helmet.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Marshal,  his  Monarch 
‘  always  remained  the  poor  and  suppliant  Buarnais,  on  whom 
‘  he  could  impose  whatever  conditions  he  pleased ;  why  should 
‘  not  Burgundy  have  seen  the  restored  splendours  of  the  old 
‘  family  of  its  Dukes  in  their  old  capitol  of  Dijon  ?  The 
‘  King  had  intended  to  marry  Biron  to  a  bride  and  heiress  of 

*  his  own  choice,  whom  Biron  had  refused,  at  Spanish  intriguing 
‘  instigation,  for  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Savoy — a  marriage 
‘  which  might  reconstitute  the  titles  of  the  great  duchy  of  Bur- 
‘  gundy  on  the  head  of  a  puissant  vassal,  around  whom  might  have 
‘  grouped  themselves  the  whole  tjeiUilhommerie  of  the  kingdom. 
‘  The  sentence  of  Biron  was  not  an  act  of  justice,  but  of  cold 
‘  calculating  policy ;  one  of  those  strokes  which  power  aims  at 
‘  opinions  or  influences  that  threaten  it.’ 

The  account  in  these  Memoirs  of  Biron’s  arrest,  and  the 
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subsequent  proceedings,  is  given  as  left  in  writing  by  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Castelnaut,  the  second  son  of  La  Force,  who  was  in  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  person  of  his  noble  kinsman.  It  confirms  the 
impression  of  profound  dissimulation  and  fixed  purpose  in  Hen¬ 
ry.  On  the  arrival  of  La  Force,  according  to  royal  orders, 
after  Biron’s  arrest,  *  at  Chapelle  la  Reine,  he  found  his  son  there, 

*  who  had  come  to  meet  him,  and  who  apprised  him  that  M.  de 

*  Biron  had  already  been  conducted  to  the  Bastille.  This  news 

*  much  displeased  him ;  he  would  not  go  to  Fontainbleau  the 
‘  same  evening,  but  presented  himself  there  early  next  morning. 

*  The  King  was  about  rising  when  he  entered  his  chamber,  and 

*  did  not  take  leisure  to  dress  himself,  but  suddenly  led  him  into 

*  the  gallery,  and  said,  embracing  him  many  times  :  “  Ah !  how 
‘  I  regret  that  you  were  not  here  sooner  !  you  would  have  hin- 

*  dered  the  extremities  to  which  I  have  been  constrained  to 
‘  proceed,  (the  very  reason  probably  why  La  Force  was  not  sent 

*  for  sooner.)  I  have  much  displeasure  that  the  Marshal  de 

*  Biron  has  given  me  occasion  to  do  what  I  have  done,  for  you 
*■  know  that  I  loved  him,  and  regard  to  you  has  also  much  agi- 

*  tated  me,  for  certainly  I  pity  you !’”  The  interview,  says  his 
son,  lasted  more  than  two  hours,  during  which  the  King  was  re¬ 
marked  to  show  so  much  emotion,  to  change  countenance  so 
often,  that  the  whole  court  believed  La  Force  had  saved  his 
brother;in-law.  In  effect,  according  to  the  humour  of  courtiers, 
they  all  came  to  make  their  congratulations ;  but  the  resolution 
to  destroy  Marshal  de  Biron  was  too  express,  and  those  who 
aimed  at  his  destruction  acted  too  powerfully. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  relations  of  Biron  were  permitted  to 
throw  themselves  at  his  Majesty’s  feet,  in  which  attitude  La 
Force  delivered  a  premeditated  petition  for  his  life.  This  dis¬ 
course  has  nothing  about  it  of  the  energy  of  Biron’s  own  words, 
which  appear  to  have  strongly  moved  his  judges,  and  still  more 
the  unprepossessed  auditors. 

‘Some  days,’  says  the  Memoir- writer,  ‘before  the  death  of  theDukede  Bi¬ 
ron  ,  the  King,  walking  in  the  Tuileries,  sent  for  the  First  President  to  inform 
himself  of  the  state  in  which  the  proceedings  were.  The  King  said  these 
words  to  him  on  arriving — *‘Eh  bien,  mon  compere,  esl-ce  fait  ?  ’’  The 
President  having  answered  No,  and  his  Majesty  demanding  of  him  the 
reason,  “  It  is,”  be  replied,  “  that  we  do  not  find  any  crime  worthy  of 
death,  if  your  Majesty  does  not  revoke  the  pardon  accorded  at  Lyons 
to  M.  de  Biron  ;  for  since  that  time  he  has  done  nothing  new,  and  has 
even  been  so  well  with  your  Majesty,  that  your  Majesty  sent  him  into 
Switzerland  to  renew  the  alliance  with  the  cantons ;  and  the  only  thing 
which  there  is  against  him,  but  which  is  not  worthy  of  death,  is,  that  his 
secretary  saw  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  passing  by  Tunis  ;  but  we  having 
caused  the  secretary  to  be  arrested,  and  to  suffer  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
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ordinary  question,  [torture,"]  he  has  brought  no  charge  against  his  mas¬ 
ter,  and  has  said  that,  if  he  had  seen  the  Duke,  it  was  by  simple  po¬ 
liteness,  the  peace  having  by  that  time  been  made.” 

'  These  words  struck  the  King,  which  the  enemies  of  the  Marshal  per¬ 
ceiving,  they  contrived  that  the  Chancellor  went  to  preside  in  the  Par¬ 
liament,  who,  by  a  subtle  point  of  law,  condemned  the  Marshal  de  Biron  ; 
for  the  said  Marshal  having  in  his  answers  maintained  that  the  King  had 
pardoned  him  h11  that  passed  before,  and  that  since  that  time  he  had 
held  no  commerce  with  the  enemies  of  the  State,  alleging  also 
that  the  treaty  which  the  Sieur  de  La6n  had  produced  was  anterior  to 
his  Majesty’s  pardon,  and  that  he  (Biron)  had  ordered  it  to  be  burned, 
the  Chancellor  demanded  of  him,  “  If  he  had  spoken  to  the  King  of  that 
treaty  at  Lyons.”  Biron  answered  no,  for  that  Lafin  and  himself  had 
sworn  never  to  speak  of  it.  The  Chancellor,  when  it  came  to  delivering 
opinions,  pointed  out  that  the  King  could  not  hare  pardoned  a  crime  he 
had  no  knowledge  of.’ 

In  the  midst  of  the  loyalty  and  combative  piety  of  M.  de  la 
Force,  it  is  edifying  to  observe  his  unremitting  attention  to  the 
main  chance.  He  appears  to  have  left  Paris  with  all  the  other 
relatives  of  the  unfortunate  Biron,  after  the  ill  success  of  their 
petition  to  save  his  life,  that  they  might  not,  for  the  honour 
of  the  family,  witness  his  execution.  When,  after  his  sen¬ 
tence,  he  asked  to  see  his  relations,  and  was  told  none  of  them 
were  in  Paris,  he  exclaimed  Tout  le.  monde  m'abandonne!  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  his  relations,  or  at  least  their  agents, 
had  not  abandoned  all  hope  of  sharing  his  leavings,  and  were  not 
willing  that  ‘  the  Devil  and  the  King  ’  should  ‘  divide  the  prize.’ 
M.  de  Franchemont,  the  confidential  secretary  of  M.  de  la  Force, 
after  writing  him  the  details  of  the  execution,  proceeds  to  busi¬ 
ness.  *  In  taking  leave  of  M.  de  Lomenie,  who  has  shown  much 
‘  affection,  I  represented  to  him  that,  if  you  were  not  treated  in 
‘  Biron’s  will  as  favourably  as  you  deserved,  he  might  suggest  to 
‘  his  Majesty  to  gratify  you  with  a  good  part  of  the  property 
‘  which  would  fall  to  his  Majesty’s  disposal,  and  which  would 
‘  means  of  rendering  Messieurs  your  sons  more 

‘  capable  of  serving  his  Majesty.’ 

La  Force’s  paternal  and  courtly  solicitudes  for  his  children 
begin  early,  and  indicate  the  transition-period  from  provincial 
and  martial  independence  to  gilded  servitude.  He  writes  to  his 
wife,  ‘  The  King  does  us  the  honour  to  ask  news  of  our  children, 
‘  and  wished  me  to  give  him  one  to  be  enfant  (Thonneur  with  six 
‘  or  seven  whom  he  has  of  very  honourable  birth : — 

‘  J'ai  peur  de  vous  rendre  trop  gloriense,  si  je  voos  dis  avec  quel  soin 
la  Reine  m’a  parl^  de  vous,  s’enquerant  de  vos  nouvelles,  et  quand  nous 
enverrions  notre  petit  pour  Stre  aupr^s  de  M.  le  Dauphin ;  mais  je 
vous  dis  moi  ^  cela  que  vous  ferez  bien  de  m’en  faire  un  autre,  car 
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autrement  je  ne  coDsentirois  jamais  du  me  defairc  de  nion  {letit 
Jean.’ 

It  seems  presently  to  have  been  thought  high  time  to  bring  to 
a  handsome  anchor  the  spending  of  the  eldest  hope  of  the  house 
of  La  Force.  *  While  M.  La  Force  was  at  court,’  says  the 
Memoir-writer— and  grumbling  grievously,  he  might  have  added, 
at  the  compte  rendu  of  the  young  gentleman’s  six  months’  ex¬ 
penditure — (‘  Elle  se  monte  a  trois  mille  neuf  cent  vingt-quatre 
‘  ecus,  que  j’ai  trouve  si  ctrange  que  je  vous  reponds  que  je  lui  en 
‘ai  bien  dit  mon  avis,  et  suis  fort  resolu  d’y  mettre  un  si  bon 
‘  reglementque  leschoses  prcndent  un  meilleurordrc  dorenavant) 

‘ — Monsieur  de  Rohan,  and  Madame  de  La  Tremouille,  his 
‘  sister,  advised  him  to  think  of  the  establishment  of  his  eldest  son 
‘  ill  marriage  to  Mademoiselle  de  Saveille,  of  an  illustrious  house 
‘  of  Saintonge,  who  had  already  large  property,  and  was  to  have 
‘  yet  more  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  who  had  espoused  in  a 
‘  second  marriage  M.  de  Saint-Germain.  This  aft’air  was  first 
‘  broached  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  (lfi07.)  The  answer 
‘  which  Madame  de  Saint- Ciermain  made  was,  that  this  marriage 
‘  would  do  them  great  honour,  mats  qiCil  n'y  avail  encore  rien  do 

*  presse.  However,  the  friends  of  M.  de  la  Force  acquainted 
‘  him  that  the  design  of  M.  de  Saint-Germain  was  to  marry  the 
‘  young  lady  to  a  son  of  his  own  by  a  first  marriage,  but  that  the 

*  said  demoiselle  would  not  hear  of  it.’ 

The  royal  intervention  with  the  lady’s  relations  is  a  curious 
and  amusing  part  of  the  correspondence.  His  Majesty  is 
anxious  to  assist  his  old  servant  in  a  matter  qui  ne  coute  querr^ 
and  anxious  also  to  keep  the  peace,  and  prohibit  the  family 
from  voies  defait  and  port  cCarmes.  The  whole  affair  is  one  of 
those  instances  of  prompt  action  and  efficient  diplomacy,  which  we 
discover  M.  de  la  Force  always  exhibits  when  the  family  interests 
are  concerned.  When  that  is  not  the  case,  he  trusts  to  God  ‘  to 
guide  all  ‘  things  to  his  own  glory’ — when  it  in  the  case,  he  trusts 
to  God  also,  but  leaves  untried  no  possible  human  means.  His 
early  resignation  to  the  probable  event  of  Hiron’s  arrest,  contrasts 
somewhat  with  his  marvellous  resolution  {je  vous  ri'ponds  qui  fy 
suis  mervetlleusement  resolu)  when  the  vindication  of  any  of  his 
own  rights  is  in  hand. 

If  little  elevation  of  sentiment  is  traceable  in  the  Memoirs  of 
La  Force,  matters  become  much  worse  in  those  of  his  son — the 
young  favourite  of  the  young  Louis  XII 1.  If  the  father  appears 
unwilling  to  risk  favour  by  too  importunate  intervention  in  be¬ 
half  of  a  kinsman  marked  for  a  victim  by  his  own  imprudence 
and  the  royal  policy,  the  son  actually  courts  favour  as  the  prime 
planner  of  the  Marshal  D’Anere’s  assassination. 
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The  Marquis  de  Montpouillan,  whose  Memoirs  form  a  part  of 
the  publication  before  us,  was  the  same  petit  ,Tean^  who,  as  we 
have. heard  already,  wis  asked  for  by  the  queen  of  Henri  Quatre, 
Mary  of  Medicis,  to  be  brought  up  with  the  Dauphin,  afterwards 
Louis  XIII.  The  first  important  act  of  his  courtiership  to  his 
young  master,  whose  majority  had  been  declared  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  who  was  now  in  his  sixteenth  year,  was  a  rather 
indifferent  return  to  her  Majesty  for  her  promotion  of  Petit  Jean 
near  her  son’s  person.  Petit  Jean  appears,  by  his  own  account  of 
himself,  to  have  been  rather  more  ready  to  make  his  coup  dessai 
in  political  life  in  the  style  of  Petit  Audrey  than  even  the  morals 
of  those  times  can  excuse.  At  least  morals  had  sunk  still 
lower  since  the  era  of  assassination  on  religious  grounds.  Royal¬ 
ty  was  becoming  the  religion  of  courtiers,  as  the  parties  in  the 
country  were  sinking  before  the  court.  The  family  of  La  Force 
were  courtiers  and  insurgents  alternately,  for  nearly  a  century  ; 
courtiers  when  their  provincial  importance  (maugre  Protestantism) 
could  find  them  favour  at  court, — insurgents,  when  they  were 
driven  out  of  court,  and  into  the  field,  to  maintain  that  impor¬ 
tance,  with  the  Protestant  cause  for  a  watchword.  It  is  merely 
an  ante-constitutional  prototype  of  ‘  Majesty’s  Ministers’  and 
‘  Majesty’s  Opposition.’ 

We  proceed  to  give  at  some  length  the  details  of  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  the  Marshal  D’Ancre  from  Montpouillan’s  Memoirs,  as 
they  exhibit  coolly  and  nakedly,  with  more  explicitness  than  had 
been  done  before,  the  cast  of  the  parts  in  this  drama  of  intrigue  and 
homicide.  It  is  possible  that  M.  de  Montpouillan  has  arrogated 
the  honour  of  even  more  forwardness  than  he  actually  showed  in 
doing  this  dirty  and  bloody  work.  However,  boldness  and  readiness 
seem  never  to  have  been  wanting  in  this  family;  and  we  shall  find 
Montpouillan  throwing  himself  amongst  hard  blows,  and  getting 
knocked  on  the  head  for  ‘  the  Protestant  cause,’  with  equal  cool¬ 
ness  as  he  states  himself  to  have  shown  on  the  occasion  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Resides,  if  he  has  wreathed  more  murderous  laurels  than 
he  properly  merits,  round  his  own  brows,  in  the  business,  the 
best  posthumous  punishment  is  to  leave  them  there. 

‘  Enough  is  known  not  only  of  the  great  favour  at  which  the  Mar¬ 
quis  D’Ancre  had  arrived  with  the  Queen-mother,  but  of  the  power 
and  authority  he  had  acquired  over  all  the  Messieurs  the  Ministers  of 
State ;  so  that  nothing  was  any  longer  done  but  by  his  order  and  appro¬ 
bation.  And  he  had  rendered  himself  so  powerful  in  all  things,  as  to 
be  capal)le  of  giving  apprehension  to  the  King,  and  to  the  Messieurs  de 
Luynes,  whose  favour  and  credit  had  much  augmented,  although  the 
King  had  always  a  particular  friendship  and  confidence  for  M.  de  Mont- 
pouillan. 
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<  And  as  the  Marquis  D'Ancre  had  sought  and  employed  all  sorts  of 
means  to  augment  his  credit  and  sustain  his  ambition,  he  had  some  days 
before  made  overtures  to  M.  de  Montpouillan  to  seek  to  gain  him  to  be 
his  friend,  and  depend  upon  him  ;  for  on  some  former  occasion  of  quar¬ 
rel,  he  had  offered  his  services  to  the  adverse  party  to  the  house  of  La 
Force,  which  was  the  reason  none  of  them  had  ever  visited  him.  The 
Marquis  D’Ancre  then  sent  to  offer  to  M.  Montpouillan  a  pension  of 
16,000  livres,  his  design  being  to  have  him  always  near  the  King’s  per¬ 
son,  where  he  might  render  bis  good  offices,  and  apprise  him  of  all  that 
passed.  M.  de  Montpouillan  made  answer  that  he  could  receive  benefits 
from  no  one  but  his  master,  nor  ever  could  depend  on  any  one  but  him. 

‘Returning  to  our  discourses,  we  shall  say  that  the  rumours  of  the 
Marquis  D’Ancre’s  designs  alarmed  the  King  in  some  measure,  and 
kept  him  in  much  trouble,  as  well  as  Messieurs  de  Luynes,  and  in  much 
uneasiness  what  they  should  do,  and  what  would  become  of  them  ;  well 
judging  that  there  could  be  no  change  in  the  State  without  they  could 
be  the  first  to  feel  it,  and  that  it  would  be  judged  better  to  get  rid  of 
them  than  to  leave  them  alive,  either  near  the  King  or  removed  from 
thence ;  and  that  they  were  too  little  considerable  in  the  State  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  would  cause  any  disturbance,  since  measures  were  taken 
even  against  the  Princes — [this  was  after  the  arrest  of  Conde] — who 
had  been  compelled  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  court. 

‘  So  that,  in  this  inquietude  in  which  they  were,  they  proposed  to 
the  King  that  he  should  rid  himself  of  the  Marquis  D’Ancre  ;  but  that 
this  could  not  be  done  without  some  address.  Their  design  was  that  on 
the  Marquis  D’Ancre  coming  to  see  the  King,  his  Majesty  should  invite 
him  to  see  his  cabinet,  where  there  were  many  sorts  of  arms,  and,  above 
all,  beautiful  guns — that  M.  de  Montpouillan  should  have  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  conducting  him  thither,  and  that,  going  alone,  and  being  there, 
he  should  try  to  dispatch  him,  these  gentlemen  proposing  that  they 
w’ould  find  some  one  else  to  assist  him.  The  King  having  agreed  to  this 
thing,  and  taken  this  resolution,  gave  him  the  command  for  the  execu¬ 
tion,  of  which  M.  de  Montpouillan  testified  his  willingness  to  do  all 
that  the  King  should  order  him,  desiring  to  depend  entirely  on  his  will. 
It  seems  that  it  would  have  been  much  more  reasonable,  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  being  there,  and  thinking  they  bad  the  principal  interest,  that 
it  should  have  been  to  one  of  them  that  this  order  should  have  been  given. 
I  will  say  that  they  were  willing  enough  indeed  fur  the  thing,  but  that 
they  had  nut  boldness  or  resolution  enough  for  the  execution  of  it. 
The  Marquis  D’Ancre  coming  to  see  the  King,  his  Majesty  invited 
him  with  so  good  a  grace  to  go  and  see  his  cabinet,  that  he  could  not  ex¬ 
cuse  himself  from  it.  The  King  gave  it  in  charge,  according  as  had  been 
fixed,  to  M.  de  Montpouillan  to  accompany  him.  But  no  sooner  were 
they  out  of  the  presence  of  the  King,  and  before  they  had  entered  the 
cabinet,  than  repenting  themselves,  and  seized  with  some  apprehension. 
Messieurs  de  Luynes  sent  the  Sieur  de  Brontes,  one  of  the  three  brothers, 
to  say  to  M.  de  Montpouillan,  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  that  he  was 
not  to  execute  what  had  been  ordered  him.  The  Marquis  d’Ancre,  on 
the  other  hand,  seeing  himself  alone,  and  in  a  remote  place,  whereas  he 
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never  went  any  where  but  well  accompanied,  whether  from  fear  or 
otherwise,  found  himself  indisposed,  and  almost  fainted  ;  ce  qui  Hoitdon- 
ner  un  bien  facile  moyen  d  se  pouvoir  defaire  de  lui.  Thus  the  thing 
passed  without  the  Marquis  having  any  occasion  for  suspicion.’ 

The  alarms  of  the  young  King’s  little  court,  composed,  as 
it  appears  to  have  been,  mainly  of  the  three  De  Luynes  and 
Montpouillan,  went  on  rather  increasing  than  diminishing ;  and 
seem  to  have  been  specially  aggravated  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  Queen-mother’s  minion  had  not  presented  himself 
at  court  for  some  days,  and  that  military  preparations  were 
iK'tively  going  on  at  the  hotel  d’Ancre,  under  colour  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Messieurs  the  Princes  to  Soissons,  and  also  of 
the  ensuing  departure  of  the  new  made  Marshal  for  his  govern¬ 
ment  of  Normandy.  On  the  whole,  the  little  court  seems  to  have 
been  quite  as  much  frightened  as  necessary,  and  to  have  com¬ 
municated  their  fears  with  great  success  to  their  master — who 
had  nothing  to  fear  for  himself. 

‘  Whereupon  the  Sieur  de  Montpouillan  proposed  that  it  would  be 
good  that  some  one  should  go,  on  the  King’s  part,  to  the  Marquis  d’Ancre, 
as  to  enquire  of  his  health,  concerning  which  the  King  was  in  pain,  nut 
having  seen  him  for  three  or  four  days,  and  apprehending  that  he  might 
be  ill.  After  this,  they  would  be  both  able  to  judge  what  there  might 
be  to  fear,  and  what  resolution  they  might  be  obliged  to  take.  This 
advice  was  relished ;  but  when  the  question  was  to  whom  this  commis¬ 
sion  should  be  given,  e’est  d  quoi  ils  se  trnuroient  bien  enipeches  ;  for 
they  dared  neither  communicate  nor  trust  it  to  any  one  else,  for  fear 
they  should  discover  their  design,  and  none  of  the  three  Messieurs  de 
I.nynes  would  undertake  it.  Whereupon  M.  de  Montpouillan  again 
offered  to  visit  the  Marquis  D’Ancre  on  the  part  of  the  King,  who  said 
to  him,  “  Bui,  Pouillan  (for  he  did  him  the  honour  to  call  him  so)  how 
can  you  go  there,  seeing  that  you  never  have  visited  him  9  That  is 
true.  Sire,  replied  M.  de  Montpouillan ;  but  going  there  on  the  part  of 
your  Majesty,  neither  he  nor  any  one  can  fnd  any  thing  to  say  against 
it.  The  thing  then  being  thus  resolved,  M.  the  Marquis  of  Montpouil¬ 
lan  sets  out  to  the  Marquis  D’Ancre’s  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  ;  it  happened  at  that  time  that  the  nuncio  of  the  Pope  was  with 
him.  M.  de  Montpouillan  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  chamber  where 
they  were — the  usher  demands.  Who  is  there  ? — he  replies,  Mont- 
pouillan.  But  whether  the  usher  had  not  well  heard,  or  bad  nut  been 
accustomed  to  hear  that  name,  or  had  been  ordered  to  let  no  one  enter, 
he  did  not  open ;  which  obliged  M.  de  Montpouillan  to  knock  a  little 
louder,  so  that  the  Marquis  D’Ancre  himself  heard  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  the  usher  again  asked.  Who  is  there?  the  Marquis  D’Ancre  also 
asked  the  same  thing  of  the  usher,  and  M.  de  Montpouillan  having  re¬ 
peated  bis  name,  the  usher  made  excuse  to  him,  and  told  it  also  to  the 
Marquis  D’Ancre,  who,  though  taken  by  surprise,  commanded  him  how¬ 
ever  to  open,  and  could  not  but  find  this  visit  very  novel  and  very  strange. 
While  the  usher  opened  the  door,  the  Marquis  demanded  the  npn. 
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cio’s  permission  to  go  and  receive  the  cavalier,  and  accosting  M.  de 
Montpouillan  with  open  arms,  he  said,  embracing  him,  Est-fe  bien  pos¬ 
sible  que  la  faveur  prenne  la  peine  de  venir  me  visiter?  M.  de  Mont¬ 
pouillan  replied  comme  quoi  he  was  there  on  the  part  of  the  King,  who, 
not  having  seen  him  for  several  days,  apprehended  that  he  might  be  ill, 
and  had  sent  him  there  to  inform  himself  almut  his  health.  The  Marquis 
D’Ancre  again  embracing  him,  did  not  omit  to  make  him  a  thousand 
civilities  and  caresses,  thanking  him  for  the  trouble  he  had  pleased  to 
take.  Then  M.  de  Montpouillan  asked  him  if  he  would  not  have  the 
honour  to  see  the  King  before  his  departure  into  Normandy,  which  it 
was  hehl  for  certain  would  be  on  the  morrow.  The  Marquis  D’Ancre 
replied  Yes,  and  that  it  should  he  in  the  morning;  and  after  haviitg 
accompanied  him  a  good  way,  which  his  custom  was  not  to  do  to  any 
one,  he  retired. 

Returning  to  the  King,  M.  de  Montpouillan,  by  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  did  his  best  to  redouble  the  apprehensions  of  the  royal 
circle  ;  and  they  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
remedy  but  to  seize  the  person  of  the  Marquis  IVAiicre,  to  avoid 
the  movements  they  had  reason  to  fear.  But  the  Marquis 
D’Ancre  never  went  any  where  without  being  well  accompanied, 
and  kept  in  his  pay  a  hundred  gentlemen  who  were  always  about 
his  person.  At  length  they  threw  their  eyes  on  the  Marquis  de 
Vi  try,  captain  of  the  Gardes-du-corps,  This  family  of  13e  Vitry, 
says  the  Editor,  was  predestinde  aux  arrestations.  The  father 
had  been  employed  to  arrest  the  Marshal  de  Biron,  and  here  we 
have  the  son  earning  the  baton  of  Marshal  of  France,  by  arrest¬ 
ing  or  rather  assassinating,  the  Marquis  D’Ancre.  For  assas¬ 
sination  was  the  job  in  hand ;  and  M.  de  Montpouillan  again  takes 
credit  for  bringing  things  to  the  point.  Vitry  had  promised  the 
King  overnight  to  seize  the  jierson  of  the  Marquis  D’ Ancrc,  when 
he  should  come  the  next  morning  to  the  Louvre  to  see  him.  But 
when  he  came  to  take  counsel  of  his  pillow  concerning  his  under¬ 
taking  : — 

‘  Behold,  early  on  the  morrow,  the  King  having  risen,  as  well  ns  those 
other  gentlemen  who,  according  to  appearance,  had  not  reposed  much 
during  the  night,  M.  the  Marquis  de  Vitry  again  presented  himself  to 
the  King,  accompanied  by  M.  du  flallier  his  brother,  and  by  the  Sieur 
de  llonquerolles,  a  brave  man  and  a  bastard  of  his  house — and  said, 
“  Your  Majesty,  Sire,  gave  me  yesterday  such  a  command,  I  beseech  you 
very  humbly  to  take  it  not  ill  that  I  beg  you  to  give  it  me  again  before 
viy  brother  and  RonqueroUes” 

‘  Thereupon  the  King  said  to  him,  “  Ixs,  I  command  it  you  again.  ” 

‘  Then  the  Marquis  de  V^itry  resuming  the  word,  said  to  the  King: 
“  Rut,  Sire,  if  he  defends  himself,  what  does  your  Majesty  wish  me  to 
do?” 

‘  Upon  this  the  King  paused  a  little,  without  making  him  any  answer; 
and  none  of  these  Messieurs  de  Luynes  dared  open  his  mouth. 

‘  Then  M.  the  Marquis  de  Montpouillan,  being  a  little  bolder,  and 
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seeing  well  that  they  had  alrea-ly  engaged  themselves  deep,  and  that 
matters  had  gone  too  far  to  stop  there,  said,  resolutely  enough,  “  The 
King  intends  you  should  kii.l  him.’’ 

‘  Then  the  Marquis  de  Vitry,  without  more  bargaining,  and  well 
knowing  the  confidence  which  the  King  had  in  M.  de  Montpouillan, 
said  to  his  Majesty,  “  Sire,  do  you  command  me  this?" 

‘  And  the  King  said  to  him,  “  Yes,  I  command  it  you." 

‘  M.  the  Marquis  dc  Vitry  replied,  “  Well,  Sire,  I  will  execute  your 
commands." 

This  was  businesslike  at  least ;  and  the  performance  tyas 
answerable  to  the  promise.  We  leave  the  Marquis  de  Mont- 
pouillau’s  memory  in  full  possession  of  the  credit  he  claims  for 
himself  in  the  above  details;  which  he  is  stated  to  have  dictated  to 
his  brother  De  Castelnaut,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  pen  of 
the  family,  which  had  no  lack  of  swords  and  dag^gers.  The 
share  in  the  spoils  of  their  joint  victim  which  M.  de  Montpouillan 
asked  for  himself  was,  the  place  of  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber, 
whicli  the  late  Marquis  D’Ancre  held.  This,  says  the  Memoir, 
was  ‘  agreeably  accorded  to  him’ — and  no  less  agreeably  taken 
back,  on  the  agreeable  representations  of  M.  de  Luynes  to  its 
new  holder,  and  to  the  King — prospects  of  future  favour  being 
held  out,  with  a  vague  u/sto  of  a  Marshal’s  baton  for  La  Force  peVe. 

It  is  only  justice  to  the  son  of  La  Force  to  say,  that  a  larger 
motive  than  personal  interest  may  be  probably  assigned  for  his 
part  in  the  D’Ancre  tragedy.  There  was  something  in  it  of  the 
same  spirit  that  excited  Poltrot  to  the  murder  of  Francis  of  Guise. 
The  Marshal  D’Ancre  represented  the  person  of  the  Queen- 
mother,  Mary  of  Medicis  ;  and  Mary  of  Medicis  represented  the 
ultramontane  influences — Spain  and  Rome.  The  Protestants, 
stirred  up  by  Conde  to  join  his  faction  of  Princes  of  the  Blood 
in  open  arms,  had  already  attempted  to  force  the  female  hand 
of  the  Regent,  and  to  repeat  the  bold  stroke  of  possessing 
themselves  of  the  royal  person,  which  had  repeatedly  failed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.  They  had  attempted 
forcibly  to  prevent  the  alliance  by  a  double  marriage  of  France 
and  Spain,  which  Mary  of  Medicis  made  it  the  crowning 
glory  of  her  regency  to  consummate.  La  Force  pere,  whom 
the  Protestant  assembly  had  named  general  of  Lower  Guieune, 
had  levied  troops  with  Rohan,  Boisse-Pardaillan,  and  Lauzun, 
to  intercept  the  passage  of  the  court  to  Bordeaux,  and -actu¬ 
ally  to  seize  on  the  person  of  the  young  King.*  The  Count  de 


*  Sismondi  observes  on  this  movement, — ‘  Le  parti  de  la  religion 
s’ebranloit  par  leg^ret^,  par  inquietude,  sans  aucun  motif  de  plainte 
que  I’amhition  de  quelques  jeunes  chefs  de  Rohan,  surtout  qui  vouloit 
marcher  sur  les  traces  de  Coligni  et  de  Dandelot.' 
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Saint-Paul,  who  had  been  reckoned  upon  for  this  expedition, 
failed  to  redeem  his  word  : — like  Lauzun,  he  had  reconciled  him- 
sidf  with  the  Queen-mother.  This  bold  stroke  having  failed, 
La  Force  learned  that  royal  letters  had  been  issued  declaring 
him  a  rebel  in  Bearn,  and  that  Grammont  was  authorized  to 
expel  him  from  his  government.  He  returned  precipitately  to 
Pau,  dispersed  the  troops  of  Grammont,  and  circumvented  the 
Sieur  de  Caumartin,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  court  to  dis¬ 
possess  him  of  his  charge.  Then  came  a  truce,  and  the  edict  of 
pacification  which  followed  the  conferences  of  Loudun,  and  in 
which  was  stipulated  the  abolition  and  amnesty  of  what  had 
passed  in  Guienne  and  in  Bearn.  (The  old  story  of  Catharine 
of  Medicis  and  her  pie-crust  treaties.)  Then  again  the  court 
broke  its  engagements  with  the  Huguenot  party  ;  the  Queen- 
mother  renewed  on  all  hands  her  Penelopean  web  of  negotiations 
and  intrigues — ending  in  the  arrest  of  Conde,  and  the  flight  of  the 
other  Princes  from  Paris ;  and  M.  de  Montpouillan  bethought 
himself,  whether  he  could  not  assist  his  father  and  his  Huguenots 
with  a  little  Palace  Revolution — a  little  Protestant  Saint  Bar¬ 
tholomew. 

The  little  Saint  Bartholomew  succeeded  no  better  for  the 
House  of  La  Force  than  the  great  one  had  succeeded  for  the 
House  of  Valois.  For  Italian  enemies  of  Protestantism  it  merely 
substituted  French  enemies  of  La  Force.  De  Luynes  nimbly 
tripped  up  his  younger  and  braver  rival  in  the  royal  confidence, 
procured  the  abrupt  passing  of  an  edict  for  Catholic  resumption 
of  the  church  property  in  Bearn  ;  and  sent  it  to  La  Force  to 
carry  through  the  Protestant  States  of  his  provinces.  If  he 
obeyed,  he  would  inevitably  lose  all  credit  with  the  reformed 
party  ;  if  he  disobeyed,  he  would  draw  upon  himself  the  rigours 
of  Louis  XIIL,  whose  moral  feebleness  was  combined  with 
ferocity,  conceit  of  his  own  military  talents,  and  a  great  passion 
for  military  operations.  And  (what  de  Luynes  aimed  at)  the 
son  of  a  rebel  could  not  possibly  be  the  favourite  at  court !  The 
calculation  answered  :  La  Force  could  not  carry  through  the 
edict  in  Bearn  and  Navarre ;  and  the  King  dismissed  all  his  sons 
from  court,  and  sent  them  to  teach  their  father  loyalty.  After 
this,  who  would  help  little  courts  to  make  little  Saint  Bar¬ 
tholomews  ! 

The  King,  having  made  his  peace  with  his  mother,  who  had 
been  driven  from  court,  by  the  palace  revolution  which  had  dis¬ 
patched  her  male  favourite  by  open  violence,  and  her  female 
favourite  (the  Marchioness  D’Ancre)  by  judicial  murder,  for 
the  sake  of  sordid  confiscation,  resolved  to  have  done  once  for 
all  with  the  religious  insubordination  of  Bearn  ;  and  marched  in 
person  to  reduce  the  province  to  subjection  by  an  army  of  oc* 
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cupation.  In  live  days  its  whole  ancient  religious  and  political 
institutions  were  modified  or  abolished.  The  fortresses  were 
strongly  garrisoned  to  keep  the  Protestant  party  in  awe.  The 
King  had  been  upon  the  point  of  arresting  La  Force ; — but 
left  him  his  nominal  government,  with  no  more  than  the  shadow 
of  power  attached  to  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  violent  changes 
effected  in  Bearn  had  alarmed  the  Protestants  of  France.  A 
general  assembly  was  convoked  at  Rochelle,  without  Royal  au¬ 
thority,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Remon¬ 
strances  were  addressed  from  this  assembly;  the  King,  considering 
them  as  having  proceeded  from  an  illegal  assemblage,  would  not 
receive  them.  The  sole  basis  for  negotiation  which  the  court 
would  admit,  was  to  begin  by  seeking  for  pardon,  and  then  to 
dissolve  their  assembly  immediately.  This  was  refused ;  and 
religious  war  M’as  rekindled,  with  diminished  breadth — but 
increased  boldness — of  front,  since  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  That 
Edict  had  conferred  on  Protestantism  what  may  be  termed  its 
constitutional  charter ;  and  there  is  no  denying — the  result  in¬ 
deed  proved — that  it  had  conferred  a  power  apt  to  be  turned, 
on  any  disgust,  against  that  of  the  State — an  imperium  in  imperio, 
which,  had  the  Protestants  possessed  more  numerical  strength, 
would  have  produced  a  Huguenot  second  edition  of  the  League ; 
but  which,  being  weaker  in  numbers,  and  even  in  zeal,  than  their 
more  zealous  members  supposed  them,  produced  nothing  but 
overweening  confidence,  rash  moves,  and  ultimate  subjugation 
by  Richelieu. 

The  fortified  places,  the  occupation  of  which  was  guaranteed 
for  a  term  of  years  to  the  Protestants,  were  so  many  places  of 
encampment,  as  Capefigue  observes,  secured  to  them  in  a  hostile 
country.  Their  mixed  periodical  assemblies,  where  the  nobles 
and  citizens  sat  side  by  side  with  their  pastors,  were  so  many 
organs  of  a  new  and  independent  power,  separate  from  all  other 
jurisdictions.  The  exercise  of  these  organs  of  opinion,  backed 
by  the  possession  of  so  many  fortresses  in  the  heart  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  no  less  naturally  disposed  the  Huguenots  to  over-estimate 
their  own  strength,  than  the  court  to  deprive  them  of  their 
strongholds,  on  the  earliest  pretext.  That  pretext  was  afforded 
by  the  conduct  of  the  assembly  of  Rochelle  ; — conduct,  indeed, 
which  might  naturally  enough  be  expected  from  its  composition. 
Besides  the  ecclesiastical  deputies — those  of  the  noblesse  and  the 
tiers  etatf  appointed  by  the  provinces — the  great  lords  of  the 
reformed  religion  had  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  general  assem¬ 
blies,  and  indeed  exercised  in  general  a  preponderant  influence 
there.  Not  one  of  them  came  to  that  of  Rochelle,  whether  on 
account  of  the  royal  prohibition,  or  because  they  were,  in 
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general,  little  inclined  for  renewed  civil  warfare — were  afraid 
of  committing  themselves  against  the  court,  and  in  hopes  that 
terms  might  be  arranged  with  it.  A  few  only,  such  as  Rohan, 
La  Force,  and  Bouillon,  sent  gentlemen  as  their  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  assembly  ;  but  this  delegation  of  their  powers  to 
subalterns  was  almost  an  .abdication  of  them.  The  deputies 
of  the  churches,  and  the  tiers  etat  predominated  accordingly, 
and  the  consequence  was  the  democratic  manifesto  published  by 
them  in  1621. 

The  assembly  of  Rochelle,  with  the  common  illusion  of  heated 
partisans,  expected  a  general  conflagration  in  Europe  to  aid  their 
provincial  bonfire.  Nothing  of  the  kind  took  place.  Mansfeld 
was  beaten  in  Germany,  and  the  Protestant  l.eague  dissolved 
there.  Our  gentle  King  James,  far  from  subsidizing  Rochelle, 
forbade  his  subjects  to  aid  rebels;  and  Bassompierre  signed  a 
treaty  at  Madrid,  which  satisfied  some  points  in  dispute  between 
France  and  Spain.  None  of  the  great  lords  stirred,  whom  the 
assembly  thought  it  could  call  into  the  field  by  the  easy  process  of 
appointing  them  to  act  as  its  generals — none  stirred  excepting 
Rohan,  Soubise,  and  the  La  Forces,  father  and  sons — who  were 
driven  into  a  corner  by  the  court,  and  could  not  choose  but  turn 
rebels.  Of  the  other  leading  men  among  the  Protestants,  some 
openly  embraced  the  King’s  party  ;  others  played  into  its  hands, 
and  paralysed  the  zeal  of  their  co-religionists  ;  and  the  rest,  such 
as  Sully,  Duplessis-Mornay,  and  Parabere,  abstained  from  all 
share  in  the  resistance,  and  opened  to  the  royal  troops  the  gates 
of  the  towns  under  their  dependence,  and  which  had  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  them  as  places  de  surete. 

The  position  of  La  Force  and  his  sons  became  one  of  distress 
almost  ludicrous.  They  were  absolutely  compelled  to  draw  their 
swords  for  existence — dignified  existence  at  least — and  somehow 
or  other  to  make  themselves  formidable  to  a  court  ruled  by  their 
personal  enemies ;  and  from  which  they  had  been  expelled  on 
pretence  of  the  Protestant  cause.  The  mischief  was,  that  there 
was  no  getting  up  any  good  fight  (to  speak  familiarly)  for  this 
Protestant  cause  :  La  Force  rides  about  looking  for  troops  to 
lead,  and  his  services  are  declined  every  where.  '1  Jie  ground  had 
been  cut  away  from  under  him  in  Bearn  by  the  new  model  of  its 
government ;  D’Epernon  was  sent  there  with  a  small  force,  and 
surprised  and  expelled  him  without  striking  a  blow.  The  assem¬ 
bly  next  charged  him  with  the  command  of  Guienne,  where  he 
found  it  equally  impossible  to  get  up  any  fight  against  the  King’s 
forces.  His  sons,  Montpouillan  and  Castelnaut,  attempted  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  siege  in  one  or  two  places  in  Lower  Guienne,  within  the 
family  domains  or  dependencies,  but  were  soon  compelled  to 
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evacuate  them.  La  Force  in  vain  exhausted  all  his  resources  to 
put  the  town  of  Bergerac,  of  which  his  son  Castelnaut  was  gover¬ 
nor,  in  a  state  of  defence ;  the  inhabitants  (practised  upon,  as  the 
Memoirs  assert,  by  a  certain  Panissault,  but,  we  rather  think,  in 
pure  fear  and  faintness  of  heart)  send  him  a  deputation  one 
evening,  on  hearing  that  the  King  is  at  Coutras,  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood : — 

‘Twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  with  the  mayor  and 
consuls,  came  to  the  house  of  the  Sienr  de  La  Force,  demanding  to 
speak  to  him.  He  having  taken  them  apart,  they  begin  to  say  to 
him,  “  Sir,  you  see  the  King  with  his  army  near  us  ;  our  fortifications 
are  not  finished  ;  we  have  not  the  fourth  part  of  the  men  we  should 
need  ;  we  fear  your  courage  and  affection  for  our  defence  will  destroy 
you  and  yours,  and  us  also.  We  supplicate  you  to  think  of  this,  and  not 
to  proceed  to  extremities.”  “  Gentlemen,”  the  Sieur  de  La  Force  replied, 

“  have  no  regard  to  me ;  I  have  protested  to  you  a  thousand  times  that 
I  myself  and  ail  ray  children  are  ready  to  die  with  you.  Speak  clearly 
to  me,  and  let  me  know  your  intentions,  for  I  will  not  fail  you.”  Then 
they  said  to  him,  “  We  humbly  beseech  you  to  retire,  for  we  have  re- 
tolred  to-morrow  to  send  to  the  King,  protest  our  obedience  to  him, 
and  send  him  the  keys  of%ur  town.”  “Gentlemen,”  he  replied,  “you 
tell  me  this  very  late  ;  I  commit  myself  to  the  conduct  and  providence 
of  God,  who  will  not  fail  to  aid  us.”' 

Having  wished  the  worthy  burgesses  good-evening,  it  now, 
says  the  Memoir,  behoved  him,  and  all  his  family,  to  resolve 
themselves,  that  is,  to  prepare  themselves — car  de  resolution  dedi- 
loytr,  il  ny  fulloit  plus  matchander.  The  Sieur  de  la  Force  had 
with  him  the  Dame  de  la  Force,  his  wife,  his  eldest  son,  with 
all  his  little  sons  and  daughters,  and  other  members  of  his  fami¬ 
ly  besides — all  must  deeamp  at  the  dawn  of  day,  with  the  disorder 
that  may  be  supposed,  and  with  great  lamentation  on  the  part  of 
the  town's  people,  seeing  them  depart  comme  cela.  The  members 
of  the  family  had  then  to  separate,  and  where  to  go  was  the 
question.  La  Force  peVe  went  to  Monflanquin,  where  he  was 
received  with  all  sorts  of  honours  ;  but  the  governors  declared  to 
him  they  had  already  been  obliged  to  send  to  the  King.  La 
Force  Jils  went  to  Clairac,  which  was  soon  infected  with  the 
same  loyalty.  We  have  not  leisure  to  follow  the  movements  of 
this  militant  family  ;  but  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  was  that  which 
met  La  Force  senior  at  Montauban,  where  the  mob  clamoured 
under  his  windows  against  the  man  who  had  abandoned  Bearn, 
abandoned  Guienne,  and  was  no  doubt  come  to  surrender  Mont¬ 
auban  1  There  was  talk  of  treating  him  with  the  poniard,  and 
of  throwing  him  into  the  Tarn  ! 

At  Montauban,  however,  La  Force  at  length  makes  a  decided  hit. 
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His  son-in-law,  the  Count  D’Orval,  was  governor  of  the  place; 
and  lent  his  name  as  the  authority  for  the  execution  of  La 
Force’s  orders.  His  son,  the  Marquis  de  Castelnaut,  and  the 
Baron  D’Eynet,  who  had  accompanied  him,  promptly  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  defence  of  the  place.  Castelnaut  took  the  com¬ 
mand  on  the  weakest  point,  selected  for  the  royal  attack ;  and 
rendered  it  in  a  short  time  so  formidable,  as  to  brave  all  the  be¬ 
siegers*  eiforts.  A  considerable  number  of  Protestant  officers, 
who  had  fougfht  in  Lower  Guienne  under  La  Force,  came  to  re¬ 
join  him  at  Montauban. 

‘  Louis  XIII.  with  his  whole  army,  surrounded  hy  all  the  Princes,  the 
Constable  and  Marshal  of  France,  with  abundant  artillery  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  spent  himself  for  about  three  months  in  vain  efforts  to  take  Mont¬ 
auban,  defended  by  La  Force,  his  son-in-law,  two  of  his  sons,  and  seve¬ 
ral  thousand  Protestants.  He  who  disposed  of  all  the  soldiers,  and 
all  the  treasures  of  France,  could  not  obtain  possession  of  an  ill  fortitied 
place  at  the  cost  of  as  much  bloodshed  before  it ;  and  be  on  the  other  hand, 
(]La  Force,]  who  had  only  praved  for  the  poorest  shelter  to  pet  killed 
in,  had  the  signal  glory  of  effectually  repulsing  an  enraged  monarch, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  hanging  the  inhabitimts  of  towns  who  dared  to 
await  his  arrival  before  submitting  themselves.  The  Constable  De 
Luvnes,  who  (as  liohan,  though  his  ally,  said  of  him)  etoU  parti  de 
si  has  lien — Luvnes,  who  had  pushed  ingratitude  to  the  pitch  of  per¬ 
secuting  «  foutrancc  his  benefactor,  M.  de  la  Force,  died  shortly  before 
the  fiege  was  raised.  The  chagrin  of  having  failed  in  this  enterprise, 
was  aggravated  by  the  humiliation  which  he  ex^ierienced  on  hearing  the 
defeat  of  his  own  company  of  gendarmes — surprised  and  routed  by  the 
Marquis  de  la  Force  near  the  royal  quarters. 

‘  This  check  to  the  royal  army  raised  even  higher  the  hopes  of  the 
reformed  parly.  The  Marchionesses  de  la  Force  and  Castelnaut,  who 
had  lived  retired  during  the  siege,  on  their  estates  in  Lower  Guienne, 
perceiving  the  discontents  excited  by  the  non-execution  of  the  King’s 
promises  to  the  Protestants,  did  not  allow  the  occasion  of  serving  their 
cause  to  escape.  Confiding  in  the  irresistible  ascendency  of  courage 
and  beauty,  these  ladies  brave  all  obstacles  to  attend  the  secret  assem¬ 
blies  of  the  Protestants;  and  animate  by  their  pnre  presence  the  zeal 
of  the  most  timid.  No  one  thinks  of  avoiding  dangers  to  which  two 
young  females  devote  themselve  with  so  much  resolution  “  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  his  Church.”  Their  example  soon  finds  imitation  ;  the 
Marquis  de  Theobon  and  de  Mirambeau  son-in-law  and  son  of  lloisse 
Pardaillun,  who  had  procured  for  the  King  the  submission  of  that  pro¬ 
vince,  was  the  first  to  raise  the  standard  of  insurrection  ;  the  Marquis  de 
la  F  dree  and  Montpouillan  are  summoned  from  llochelle;  De  la  Force 
pere  and  Castelnaut  find  their  way  from  Montauban  through  the  posts 
occupied  by  the  royal  troops.  The  war  recommenced  in  the  very  same 
place  where  La  Force  had  combated  the  League  with  success.  For  six 
months  he  maintained  his  ground  against  the  Duke  d’Elbeuf  and  the 
Marshal  de  Themines,  who  commanded  the  royal  armies.  But  of  all 
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the  arms  employed  against  the  Protestants,  the  most  effectual  was  cor* 
ruption.  The  King  gained  less  ground  by  the  numerical  force  of  his 
troops  than  by  his  friends  and  treasurers.  Abandoned  successively  by 
all  who  had  supported  his  efforts,  La  Force  was  overpowered,  not  by  the 
valour  of  his  enemies,  but  by  the  defection  of  his  friends.  Twice  he 
risked  a  decisive  action  to  relieve  Montpouillan,  besieged  in  Tonneins, 
twice  treachery  baffled  bis  exertions  and  courage.  This  episode  is  the 
subject  of  a  touching  narrative.  The  devotion  of  the  father  could  not 
save  the  son.  Montpouillan  dies  heroically,  carrying  with  him  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  whole  court.  La  Force,  reduced  to  throw  himself 
into  SaintC'Foi  with  a  handful  of  soldiers,  was  resolved  to  bury  himself 
under  its  ruins.  But  the  King,  no  longer  excited  by  De  Luynes’  hatred 
against  the  house  of  La  Force,  touched  by  the  death  of  Montpouillan,  for 
whom  he  had  felt  a  particular  affection,  struck  besides  by  such  determina¬ 
tion,  and  perhaps  having  some  presentiment  how  highly  it  imported  the 
interest  of  France,  and  the  honour  of  the  crown,  to  preserve  so  eminent 
a  man  of  war,  charged  M.  de  la  Ville-aux-Clercs,  the  son  of  Lomenie, 
an  old  friend  of  La  Force,  to  treat  with  him.  M.  de  la  Force  would 
stipulate  nothing  either  for  himself  or  for  bis  bouse.  He  treated  only 
in  behalf  of  the  town  of  Sainte-Foi  and  the  whole  of  Lower  Guienne, 
which  the  assembly  of  Rochelle  had  committed  to  him.  He  succeeded 
in  obtaining  for  the  Protestants  of  that  province  guarantees  more  advan¬ 
tageous  than  those  acceded  several  months  afterwards  at  Montpelier, 
at  the  general  peace,  to  the  Protestant  party. 

‘  When  the  King  was  received  in  Sainte-Foi,  M.  de  la  Force  holding 
himself  aloof,  the  Prince  of  Conde  took  him  by  the  hand  and  pulled  him 
before  Louis  XIII.,  who  complimented  him  on  his  valour,  made  him 
take  the  oaths  of  Marshal  on  the  spot,  and  presented  him  with  :2OO,0OU 
crowns  of  recompense.’ 

The  Editor  is  at  great  pains  to  make  it  clear  that  recompense 
does  not  mean  hriberi/,  but  simply  compensation;  and  that 
‘200,000  crowns  was  no  more  than  a  barely  just  indemniticatiun 
for  the  value  of  the  offices  of  Governor  of  Hearn,  and  Captain 
of  the  Gardes-de-corps,  and  of  all  the  official  emoluments  of 
which  La  Force  and  his  sons  had  been  deprived,  during  the 
period  in  which  they  had  been  kept  in  somewhat  more  than  con¬ 
stitutional  opposition.  *  These  offices,  at  that  time,  constituted 
‘  a  properly  not  less  inviolable  than  any  other  ;  they  were,  in  like 
‘  manner,  purchased  and  sold  for  money.  If  the  King,  by  a  stroke 
‘  of  authority,  disposed  of  them  without  the  consent  of  the  titular 
*  owner,  he  was  bound  to  accord  him  an  indemnity  which  was 
‘  then  called  recompense — that  is,  compensation.' 

The  Editor  is  further  extremely  anxious  to  defend  his  family 
hero  from  the  charge  of  having  abandoned  the  Protestants — 
averring  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  abandoned  him ;  and  that  most 
of  the  nobles  of  the  party  fetched  much  higher  prices  than  he 
did  for  neutrality,  or  submission.  We  are  free  to  say,  for  our 
part,  that  he,  and  his  numerous  kin  and  dependents,  were  quite 
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right  to  leave  off  fighting  when  they  could  fight  no  longer 
to  any  purpose  ;  and  when  the  head  of  the  family  had  given  full 
proof  tnat  his  sword  was  worth  securing  for  the  King’s  service ; 
in  which  service  it  continued  to  he  employed  till  its  wearer 
was  past  fourscore.  (At  a  still  later  period,  however,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  movements  of  the  Fronde,  this  patriarch 
of  aristocratic  revolt  was  again  on  the  point  of  taking  the  field 
against  the  Court,  if  a  sufficient  force  had  been  raised  for  him.) 
So  far  from  thinking  that  La  Force  needs  excuse  for  dropping 
‘  Lord  Grizzle’s’  part,  it  is  quite  clear  to  us  that,  had  he  not 
lost  his  footing  at  court,  he  never  would  have  assumed  it.  'Fhe 
Editor  is  much  less  successful  in  excusing  him  (on  any  public 
grounds)  for  having  taken  up  arms  than  for  having  laid  them 
down  again. 

The  Protestants  should  have  been  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
guarantees  given  them  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  By  using  for 
aggression  the  position  which  had  been  given  them  for  security, 
they  reopened  the  whole  question  of  their  rights  with  a  bigoted 
Catholic  government  and  community ;  and  by  provoking  the 
collision  of  their  weak  and  divided  minority  with  the  increased 
power  of  the  crowm,  they  provoked,  and  almost  justified,  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  their  franchises  which  was  the  consequence.  We  do 
not  speak  of  Louis  XlV.’s  final  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes; — that  was  an  act  of  sheer  superstitious  tyranny,  adopted 
from  superstitious  motives.  We  speak  of  the  abolition  of  the  po¬ 
litical  part  of  the  privileges  accorded  by  Henri  Quatre,  which 
followed  the  rashly  renewed  contest  of  1621 — the  political  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  reformed  party,  consummated  by  the  taking  of 
Rochelle,  and  the  policy  of  Richelieu. 

The  accession  of  Richelieu  to  power,  observes  the  Editor  of 
these  Memoirs,  marks  a  new  era.  By  extinguishing  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  as  a  party,  and  humbling  the  great  noblesse,  he  restored  the 
royal  power  to  undisputed  ascendency,  and  was  enabled  to  em¬ 
ploy  against  foreign  enemies  the  whole  effective  forces  of  France, 
which  had  previously  been  consumed  amidst  intestine  discords. 
He  realized  the  vast  project  of  Henri  Quatre,  by  humiliating  the 
House  of  Austria.  But  by  levelling  social  superiorities,  abolish¬ 
ing  privileges,  and  dismantling  the  citadels  of  the  reformed  party, 
he  prepared  future  dangers  for  the  monarchy ;  since,  to  raise  it 
to  the  height  of  despotism,  was  to  isolate  it  from  its  natural 
supports,  and  expose  it  to  revolution  alone.* 

*  Two  such  opposite  writers  as  Alexander  Lameth  and  the  Marquis 
de  Ferri^res  coincide  in  observing,  that  the  first  movements  towards  the 
French  Revolution  were,  in  their  impulse,  aristocratical  efforts  to  regain 
the  political  importance  destroyed  by  Richelieu. 
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Aut.  V. —  Travels  thronfjh  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Pennine  Chain,  with  Observations  on  the  Phenomena  of 
Glaciers.  By  James  D.  Forbes,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  8vo. 
Edinburgh  ;  1843. 

\  MONO  the  grand  truths  which,  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
^  have  arrested  the  attention  of  philosophers,  those  of  Geology 
occupy  a  very  distinguished  place.  The  history  of  our  globe 
h:id  been  chiefly  drawn  from  the  monuments  displayed  on  its 
surface;  and  from  the  more  articulate  memorials  which  the  sacred 
writings  and  human  tradition  had  preserved.  But  while  the  his¬ 
torian  and  the  divine  were  reckoning  the  world’s  age  from  the 
creation  of  their  own  species,  the  geologist  was  disinterring  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  records  of  still  more  remote  events — 
the  mosaics  of  a  pre-existing  world — the  wrecks  of  forests  which 
man  had  neither  planted  nor  cut  down,  and  the  spoils  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom  over  which  man  had  never  swayed  the  sceptre. 

We  have  already  had  occasion,  in  preceding  articles,*  to  make 
our  readers  acquainted  with  these  most  interesting  studies  ;  but 
during  the  brief  interval  which  has  since  elapsed,  the  intellec¬ 
tual  community  has  been  startled  by  the  promulgation  of  facts 
and  views,  which  promise  to  give  us  the  knowledge  of  events 
on  the  earth’s  surface  more  recent  than  those  to  which  we  have 
referred ;  yet  equally  unchronicled  in  history — equally  per¬ 
plexing  to  science — and  equally  interesting  as  a  portion  of  that 
scheme  of  creation,  of  which  so  vast  an  extent  remains  to  be 
revealed. 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  theory  of  Glaciers, t  we  have  already 
introduced  our  readers  to  this  important  subject;  and  have  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  latest  works  on  this  almost  new  branch 
of  physics — with  the  various  facts  which  have  been  accumulated 
since  the  time  of  Gruner  and  Saussure,  and  with  the  different 
theories  by  which  these  facts  have  been  explained.  So  fully, 
indeed,  have  we  treated  of  these  topics,  that  but  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Professor  Forbes’s  very  interesting  and  instructive  work, 
we  should  not  have  been  justified  in  resuming  the  subject. 

The  history  of  our  globe  exhibits  to  us  three  grand  periods  : 
the  frst  or  preparatory  period,  when  it  was  enriched  only 


*  See  this  Journal,  Vol.  Ixii.  p.  265,  and  Vol,  Ixv.  p.  1. 
f  Ihid,  Vol.  Ixxv.  p.  49. 
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■with  vegetable  life ;  the  second^  when  it  was  under  the  power  of 
the  brute  creation  ;  and  the  third,  when  it  W'as  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  man.  This  last  period  is  again  divisible  into  two,  the 
antediluvian  period,  and  that  in  which  we  ourselves  live.  Du¬ 
ring  this  extensive  portion  of  time,  numbering  43U0  years,  no 
event  has  occurred  of  the  same  transcendent  magnitude  as  the 
deluge ;  but  great  changes,  both  of  a  local  and  a  general  nature, 
have  taken  place  on  our  globe.  Floods  of  vast  extent  have 
swept  over  its  surface  ;  successions  of  mighty  forests  have  flou¬ 
rished  and  decayed  on  the  same  spot.  The  seas  have,  in  one 
region,  quitted  their  ancient  beds,  and  in  another  invaded  and 
destroyed  the  habitations  of  man.  Earthquakes  have  shaken 
the  mountain  crests,  and  dislocated  the  solid  pavement  of  the 
globe.  Extensive  lakes  have  poured  out  their  contents,  and 
recorded  upon  their  ancient  shores  the  erosions  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  Huge  masses  of  rock  have  been  transported  from 
their  mountain  crags  to  vast  distances  in  the  plains  below ;  and 
that  element  with  whose  desolating  power  we  are  all  familiar,  seems 
to  have  at  one  time  exercised  a  more  tremendous  energy,  when, 
in  the  form  of  glaciers,  it  descended  our  valleys  with  slackened 

Kace  but  accumulated  power — grinding  the  granite  flanks  which 
eld  it — crushing  the  forest  trunks  which  stopped  it — poising  on 
its  crystalline  pinnacles  huge  blocks  of  stone,  and  carrying  them 
along  its  glassy  viaduct  over  valleys  now  smiling  with  lakes,  and 
plains  now  luxuriant  with  vegetation. 

Many  of  these  interesting  phenomena  have  been  described  in 
the  very  valuable  work  now  before  us.  With  the  natural  history 
and  theory  of  glaciers,  as  the  more  immediate  object  of  his  pursuit. 
Professor  Forbes  has  crossed  the  principal  chain  of  the  Alj)8 
twenty-seven  times,  and  by  twenty-three  different  passes — exploring 
its  innermost  recesses,  and  studying  the  meteorology,  mineralogy, 
and  geology  of  that  elevated  region.  Combining  with  tiie 
ordinary  functions  of  the  traveller  the  patience  and  toil  of  the 
naturalist,  and  the  higher  qualifications  of  the  philosopher,  he 
has  produced  a  work  of  deep  and  varied  interest,  rich  in  its  litera¬ 
ture,  accessible  in  its  science,  and  teeming  with  information  for 
all  classes  of  readers.  The  tourist  will  be  conducted  by  our 
author  in  new  paths,  through  the  labyrinth  of  mountains — he  will 
dwell  with  him  in  the  glacier  hut,  descending  while  he  sleeps ; 
he  will  clamber  with  him  down  one  face  of  the  yawning  chasm, 
and  climb  the  other  by  steps  cut  with  his  hatchet ;  he  will  find 
himself  perched,  like  the  bewildered  chamois,  among  toppling 
crags  of  ice,  with  a  chaos  of  impassable  chasms  around  and  be¬ 
neath  him.  Escaping  from  one  icy  prison,  he  will  soon  find  him- 
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self  in  another,  now  startled  with  the  explosive  roar  of  ava¬ 
lanches  of  rock,  and  now  deafened  with  the  thunders  of  crashinjr 
icebergs.  Even  the  imagination  of  the  poet  will  gather  the 
purest  elements  of  its  food  amidst  these  vast,  grand,  and  beautiful 
solitudes.  The  Spirits  of  the  air,  indeed,  the  poet’s  aides-de- 
camp,  have  already  made  ‘  the  glaciers  sacred  to  their  revels 
‘  and  their  vigils.’ 

‘ - We  nightly  tread 

The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice, 

We  skim  its  rugged  breakers,  which  put  on 
The  aspect  of  a  tumbling  tempest’s  foam. 

Frozen  in  a  moment — a  dead  w  hirlpool’s  roar.’ 

And  assuming  the  ‘  diadem  of  snow,’  and  the  sceptre  of  ice, 
they  have  seated  themselves  on  their  thrones  of  crystal,  and  pre¬ 
sume  even  to  give  laws  to  the  glacier  and  the  avalanche  : — 

‘  Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced, 

The  avalanche  in  his  band  ; 

But,  ere  it  full,  that  thundering  hall 
Must  pause  for  my  command. 

The  glacier’s  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onward  day  by  day ; 

But  I  am  he  who  kids  it  pass, 

Or  with  its  ice  delay.’ 

But  while  Professor  Forbes’s  work  is  thus  pregnant  with 
interest,  as  the  record  of  travels  through  a  region  at  once 
grand  and  picturesque,  planted  in  the  very  heart  of  European 
civilization,  and  occupied  by  an  active  and  intelligent  race,  en¬ 
joying  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  it  is  entitled  to 
take  a  much  higher  place,  as  a  work  of  original  and  successful 
research,  teeming  with  new  facts  and  important  generaliza¬ 
tions,  illustrative  of  those  great  physical  events  which  have  dis¬ 
turbed  the  climate  as  well  as  the  surfaee  of  our  globe,  during  the 
last  period  of  its  history.  It  is  in  this  aspect  chiefly  that  we 
are  to  examine  it ;  and  with  the  labours  before  us  of  those  emi¬ 
nent  men  who  have  preceded  our  author  in  the  same  field  of  en¬ 
quiry,  we  cannot  but  express  the  feeling  of  satisfaction — national 
it  may  be,  but  nevertheless  impartial  and  just — that  a  country¬ 
man  of  our  own  should  have  been  the  first  to  give  a  true  account 
of  the  structure  of  glaciers,  and  a  correct  theory  of  their  descend¬ 
ing  movements. 

For  nearly  a  century  the  Glaciers  of  Switzerland  have  been  • 
the  subject  of  anxious  research.  Travellers  from  every  part  of 
Europe  have  explored  their  wonders.  Naturalists  have  plied 
their  vocation  amid  and  around  their  frozen  pinnacles.  The  mi- 
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neralogist  has  pursued  his  crystal  chase  among  their  debris  and 
moraines.  The  entomologist  has  excavated  his  insects  even 
from  their  solid  ice ;  and  on  the  face  of  their  granite  spires  has 
been  seen  the  botanist 

- ‘  Halfway  down, 

As  one  that  gathers  samphire.’ 

The  artist,  too,  has  found  here  materials  for  his  pencil,  the  phi¬ 
losopher  data  for  his  speculations,  and  the  pious  student  of  nature’s 
works  has  drawn  fresh  and  fervid  insjnrutions  from  the  wonders 
of  the  icy  world. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  however,  that  ordinary  ob¬ 
servers,  whether  travellers  or  naturalists,  would  have  entered 
upon  a  study  which  required  so  much  accurate  observation  and 
continuous  research;  nor  w'as  it  likely  that  the  ardent  and  eminent 
philosophers  who  were  born  and  lived  within  the  Alpine  range, 
would  have  left  so  interesting  a  subject  as  that  of  the  glaciers 
to  the  casual  investigation  of  the  passing  traveller.  We  ac¬ 
cordingly  find  that  the  most  able  naturalists  and  philosophers 
of  Switzerland  have  dedicated  their  leisure  and  their  faculties  to 
the  study  of  the  glaciers. 

So  early  as  1760,  ^I.  G.  S.  Gruner  *  examined  many  of  the 
most  interesting  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  and  the  descriptions 
of  some  of  those  which  he  had  not  personally  visited  were  taken 
from  observations  made  previous  to  1743.  In  the  very  year 
when  Gruner’s  work  appeared,  Saussure  set  out  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  glaciers.  Accompanied  by  a  body  of  pioneers 
carrying  ropes  and  scaling  ladders,  he  explored  the  inmost  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  glaciers ;  and  his  chapters  on  that  subject  were 
thought  to  have  exhausted  both  the  description  of  their  pheno¬ 
mena  and  the  theory  of  their  formation.  After  the  death  of 
Saussure  in  1791),  his  opinions  were  no  longer  sustained  by  the 
influence  of  a  living  name  ;  and  new  speculations  respecting  the 
motion  of  glaciers,  summoned  new  observers  to  the  regions  of  ice 
and  snow.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1818,  when  the  great  gla¬ 
cier  of  Getroz  had  choked  the  Draiice,  and  formed  it  into  a 
huge  lake  which  subsequently  inundated  the  Val  de  Hagnes, 
that  the  successors  of  Saussure  resumed  their  investigation. 
Philosophers  considered  the  subject  as  worthy  of  their  deepest 
study.  Engineers  applied  their  mechanical  knowledge  in  gaug- 


*  Beschreihung  des  Eisgehirge  dot  Schweizerlandes.  Berne,  ,3  vols. 
8vo.  This  work,  which  is  highly  praised  by  Saussure,  was  translated 
into  French  and  abridged,  by  M.  Keraglio,  under  the  title  of  D' Histoire 
Naturelle  dei ^Glaciers  de  Suisse.  4to.  Paris:  1770. 
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ing  tbeir  depths,  and  in  estimating  the  forces  which  rent  them, 
and  upheaved  them,  and  carried  them  along ;  and  natural¬ 
ists,  such  as  Hugi  and  Agassiz,  took  up  their  residence  on 
their  surface,  and  made  it  their  daily  object  to  descend  their 
crevasses,  to  explore  their  structure,  to  measure  their  velocity  of 
descent,  and  to  register  their  various  phenomena  and  mechanical 
effects,  as  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  period 
of  the  year.  But  though  these  able  and  intrepid  observers  have 
discovered  many  new  facts,  and  obtained  results  of  general  and 
exciting  interest,  it  was  reserved  for  Professor  Forbes,  while 
engaged  in  other  researches  among  the  Alps,  to  ascertain  the 
internal  structure  of  their  glaciers,  and  to  establish  the  true 
theory  of  their  motions. 

When  we  consider  the  great  amount  of  talent  and  labour 
which  had  been  previously  expended  in  these  researches,  w’e 
naturally  ask  the  question,  how  a  traveller  not  native  among  the 
Alps,  ainl  who  was  at  first  but  a  casual  observer  of  their  glaciers, 
should  l  ave  been  able  to  outstrip  his  predecessors  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries  in  the  race  of  discovery  ?  The  question  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one,  and  fortunately  not  of  difficult  solution.  Had  the 
glacier  problem  been  a  natural  history  one,  it  would  long  ere  this 
have  surrendered  its  strongholds  to  the  distinguished  individuals 
by  whom  it  has  been  fora  century  beleaguered.  But  it  is  essentially 
a  physical  and  dynamical  problem — physical,  in  so  far  as  minute 
structure,  produced  by  molecular  and  mechanical  forces,  is  con¬ 
cerned ;  and  dynamical,  as  involving  questions  of  force  and  mo¬ 
tion,  depending  upon  gravity  as  well  as  upon  the  semi-fluidity  and 
ever-varying  temperature  and  expansion  of  the  heterogeneous 
mass  of  ice,  snow,  water,  and  air.  Hence  it  was  in  vain  to  bring 
to  such  a  question  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  naturalist.  It 
required  a  mind  disci[dined  in  the  school  of  geometry,  habituated 
to  severe  and  accurate  observation,  and  endowed  with  those  varied 
powers  which  are  to  bo  found  chiefly  among  the  cultivators  of 
physical  science.  Nor  is  it  alone  in  this  branch  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  that  such  acquirements  are  necessary.  'J  here  is  a  certain 
stage  in  all  the  sciences  of  observation,  when  the  duties  of  the 
collector,  the  observer,  and  the  classifier,  fall  into  partial  abey¬ 
ance,  and  when  the  higher  efforts  of  the  mind  are  required  to 
develope  structures,  to  discover  functions,  to  detect  analogies, 
and  to  establish  generalizations — ^^the  essential  elements  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  philosophy  of  nature. 

To  the  investigation  of  the  dynamics  of  ice  and  snow.  Professor 
Forbes  brought  all  the  knowledge  which  the  subject  demanded; 
and,  in  endeavouring  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the 
important  facts  and  reasonings  by  which  his  theory  of  glacier 
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motion  has  been  established,  we  trust  that  they  will  recojjfiiise 
the  truth  of  the  precedinj^  observations;  and  at  the  same  time 
learn  the  process  by  which  alone  great  physical  questions  can  be 
successfully  solved. 

When  a  traveller  sees  a  glacier  for  the  first  time,  and  learns, 
on  the  testimony  of  others,  that  the  whole  mass  is  gradually  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  plains  below ;  when,  in  summer,  he  sees  streams 
of  water  rushing  into  its  crevices  and  openings,  and  issuing  at 
its  lower  extremity  from  beneath  the  descending  mass,  he  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  slides  down  its  inclined  and 
wetted  bed  in  virtue  of  its  gravity ;  and  is  pushed  onwards  by  the 
fresh  supplies  of  snow  and  of  ice  which  follow  it  from  its  upper 
extremity.  This  simple  theory  of  glacier  motion  was  that  main¬ 
tained  by  Saussure,  and  generally  acquiesced  in  by  travellers;  but 
within  the  last  ten  years,  various  naturalists  of  no  mean  autho¬ 
rity  have  revived  and  adopted  the  early  theory  of  Scheuchzer, 
that  glaciers  descend  their  inclined  bed  in  consequence  of  the 
dilatation  or  expansion  of  their  mass  by  the  congelation  of  the 
water  contained  in  their  pores  and  fissures.  The  abettors  of  these 
rival  theories  have  been  very  successful  in  disclosing  their  mutual 
defects ;  and  the  very  first  conclusion  which  is  forced  on  the  mind 
of  the  impartial  enquirer  is,  that  the  real  facts  connected  with  the 
structure  and  motion  of  glaciers  have  not  yet  been  determined. 

There  are  obviously  two  kinds  of  structure  which  require  the 
attention  of  the  naturalist ;  the  first  the  general  structure  of  the 
heterogeneous  mass  considered  as  a  compound  of  ice,  snow,  wa¬ 
ter,  and  air ;  and  the  second  its  intimate  and  normal  structure,  as 
produced  by  the  mechanical  forces  to  which  it  is  subject.  'I'he 
first  of  these  structures  seems  to  have  been  studied  with  consider¬ 
able  care,  and  those  changes  noticed  which  depend  generally  on 
the  distance  of  the  portion  observed  from  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  glacier ;  but  we  conceive  that  no  adequate  attempt  has  yet 
been  made  by  deep  sections^  and  by  boring,  to  ascertain  the  struc¬ 
ture  at  different  distances  from  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the’  gla¬ 
cier  bed ;  and  of  those  particular  parts  of  its  course  where  it 
widens  or  contracts,  or  changes  its  velocity,  or  unites  with  other 
glaciers,  or  passes  over  portions  of  its  bed,  differing  in  character 
and  inclination.  In  studying  the  variations  of  structure  which 
may  thus  be  displayed,  even  the  miscroscope  should  be  appealed 
to  ;  and  much  important  information  will  doubtless  be  obtained  by 
submitting  transparent  or  translucent  masses  to  the  scrutiny  of 
polarised  light. 

With  regard  to  the  second,  or  most  important  structure,  we  can 
find  no  information  either  in  ancient,  or  more  modern  works  on 
the  glaciers.  Neither  Scheuchzer  nor  Gruner,  nor  Saussure  nor 
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Agassiz,  have  noticed  it  at  all ;  and  even  those  who  did  observe 
it,  observed  it  only  as  a  casual  phenomenon,  without  being  aware 
of  its  value.  The  earliest  observation  of  this  structure  was  made 
on  the  Glacier  de  Bois,  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  1814,  as  stated 
by  Professor  Forbes;  and  was  published  in  1816  or  1817  in  the 
article  Glacier  in  the  ‘Edinburgh  Encyclopmdia.’*  Since  the 
publication  of  that  article  the  same  structure  seems  to  have  been 
noticed  by  Colonel  Sabine,  and  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  also 
by  M.  Guyot  of  Neufchatel,  in  the  glacier  of  Gries  ;  but  none  of 
these  observers  considered  the  fact  as  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  given  to  the  world.  In  1841,  Professor  Forbes  observed  the 
same  structure,  saw  its  importance,  and  was  thus  led  to  direct  his 
attention  to  the  interesting  subject  upon  which  it  seemed  to  him 
to  throw  a  clear  light. 

This  veined  structure  of  the  ice,  is  described  by  the  Professor, 
as  an  alternation  of  bands — ‘  marked  by  blue  and  greenish  blue 
^  or  irhite  curves,  which  are  seen  to  traverse  the  ice  throughout  its 
‘  thickness  whenever  a  section  is  made.  It  is,  therefore,  no  exter- 
‘  nal  accident,  it  is  the  intimate  structure  of  a  glacier,  and  the  only 
‘  one  tchich  it  possesses,  and  may  be  expected  to  throw  light  upon 
‘  the  circumstances  of  the  formation  and  motion  of  these  masses.’ 
Me  first  discovered  these  hands  on  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  where 
the  stratification  *  exhibited  an  appearance  of  almost  vertical 
‘  layers,  nearly  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  glacier,  inclining 
‘  outwards  a  little  like  the  rays  of  a  fan  as  it  approached  either 
‘  shore.’  It  was  difficult  to  make  out  its  form  at  the  lower  termi¬ 
nation  ;  but  a  visit  which  he  subsequently  paid  to  the  glacier  of 
the  Rhone,  satisfied  him  that  these  apparent  layers  bent  round  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  glacier — dipping  forwards  as  the  surface 
was  depressed,  and  at  last  becoming  nearly  or  quite  horizontal. 
In  the  glacier  of  the  Brenva  these  layers  are  more  beautifully 
displayed  than  in  any  other:  they  are  exhibited,  indeed,  on  a 
grand  scale  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  glacier,  and  are 
beautifully  represented  in  Plate  V.  of  the  work  before  us. 

The  veined  or  ribboned  structure  now  described,  is  in  reality 
‘  the  intimate  arrangement  of  the  very  particles  of  the  frozen 
‘  water,  andwhich  constitutes  as  properly  its  structure  as  the  pattern 
‘  of  a  piece  of  curious  damask  does,  or  as  the  veins  of  woody 
‘  fibre  do  in  a  piece  of  mahogany.’  The  glacier  ice,  therefore, 
consists  of  alternate  parallel  veins  of  ice  of  different  texture  and 
colour.  The  bluer  veins  are  the  hardest;  and,  when  the  ice 
is  dissolved  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  rain,  the  blue  veins 
stand  up  in  ridges,  and  permit  the  comminuted  sand  from  the 


•  Vol.  X.  p.  28;>. 
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moraines  l  ■'  be  deposited  in  the  excavated  hollow  veins.  On 
the  common  route  from  Montanvert  to  the  Jardin,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  glacier,  especially  after  rain,  appears  striated  with 
these  lines ;  and  where  groups  of  the  harder  bands  occur,  there 
are  projecting  ridges,  with  intervening  grooves  many  fathoms 
long,  like  the  cart-ruts  of  a  much-frequentcd  road. 

Professor  Forbes  was  now  anxious  to  observe  the  form  of 
these  veins,  as  displayed  over  the  whole  surface  of  a  glacier ; 
and  determined  to  obtain  an  empirical  representation  of  the 
structure,  by  laying  down  the  bearing  of  the  veins  and  dip  at  a 
great  number  of  points  ;  but  an  accidental  circumstance  rendered 
this  unnecessary.  Upon  walking  up  the  hill  of  Charmoz  at  sun¬ 
set,  he  observed,  when  1000  feet  above  the  glacier,  a  very  pecu¬ 
liar  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  which  he  had  never  before 
seen.  ‘  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  nearly  hyperbolic  brownish  bands 
‘  on  the  glacier,  the  curves  pointing  downwards,  and  the  two 
‘  branches  mingling  indiscriminately  with  the  moraines,  present- 
‘  ing  an  appearance  of  a  succession  of  waves,  some  hundred  feet 
‘  apart.’  He  has  laid  down  these  curves  in  his  beautiful  ‘  General 
‘  Map  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  of  Chaumoni,  and  of  the  adjoining 
‘  Mountains and,  after  descending  to  the  glacier  itself,  he  found 
that  some  parts  of  the  ice  were  dirty  and  some  clean ;  and  that 
the  ‘  dirt  bands,’  as  he  calls  them,  were  those  porous  portions  of 
the  glacier  in  which  particles  of  earth  and  sand  were  lodged — that 
they  corresponded  with  the  veined  structure,  that  the  veined 
structure  was  the  cause  of  the  dirt  bands,  ‘  and  that  some  more 
‘  general  cause,  yet  to  be  explained,  caused  the  alternation  of  the 
‘porous  veins,  at  certain  intervals,  along  the  glacier.’  Upon 
tracing  these  bands  throughout  the  glacier,  over  a  length  of 
G400  feet,  he  found  their  average  interval  to  be  71 1  feet. 

The  next  object  of  his  researches  was  to  ascertain  from 
observation  the  nature  and  laws  of  glacier  motion.  Although 
accurate  measurements  of  the  motion  of  a  glacier  at  different 
points  of  its  length  and  breadth,  at  different  times  of  the  year, 
and  of  the  day  and  night,  and  under  the  different  circum¬ 
stances  of  form  of  bed,  inclination  of  surface,  &c.,  were  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  tbe  formation  of  any  correct  theory  on  the 
subject,  yet  naturalists  had  contented  themselves  with  very  vague 
and  incorrect  conjectures.*  Saussure,  we  believe,  has  never 


•  M.  Plouquet,  indeed,  a  German  writer,  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
‘  that  the  progressive  movement  of  the  glaciers  was  a  thing  physically 
‘  impossible,’  and  some  other  writer  inserted  what  has  been  called  a  , 
confirmation  of  that  opinion  in  the  Literary  Gazette  of  Jena. 
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assipfned  any  rate  of  motion  at  all,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  measures  how  little  was  known  on  the  subject: — 


Authors. 

Glaciers. 

Rate  of  Motion  per  annij!n . 
Feet. 

Ebel 

Cbamouni 

14 

_ 

Grindelwald 

Ilugi 

Aar 

240 

— 

Aar 

200* * * § 

Agassiz 

Aar 

720t 

llakewell 

Mer  de  Glace 

540 

Dc  I. a  lleche 

Mer  de  Glace 

600 

Slierwell 

Mer  de  Glace 

300J 

M.  Rendu 

Mer  de  Glace 

442 

400 

365 

242 

40 

Saussure’s  ladder§ 

Mer  de  Glace 

375 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  motion  of 
glaciers  when  the  present  author  found  it  necessary  to  make  it  a 
subject  of  accurate  determination.  By  a  method,  the  correctness 
of  which  cannot  be  doubted,  he  obtained  the  following  results 
on  the  Mer  de  Glace,  opposite  the  rocky  promontory  called 
L’ Angle : — 


Indies  in  21  Hours. 

From  6  A. a. 
to  6  P.M. 

From  6  p.m. 
to  G  A.V. 

•  1842,  June  27, 

15. 

■  .  28, 

16.3 

_ 

_ 

.  29, 

17.5 

9.5 

8. 

.  30, 

17.4 

8.9 

8.5 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  glacier  advances  continuously,  not 


*  Measured  by  himself  in  1839-40. 

t  This  is  an  inference  from  the  observations  of  others, 

j  An  experiment  made  by  the  guides. — Philosophical  Magazine, 
1831,  vol.  ix.  p.  33. 

§  ‘  The  ladder  which  M.  de  Saussure  used  in  crossing  the  crevices  in 
the  ice  during  his  first  visit  to  the  Col  de  Geant,  and  which  he  left  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  glacier,  has  lately  been  discovered  imbedded  in 
the  Mer  de  Glace,  in  a  situation  nearly  opposite  to  the  Aiguille  called 
Lc  Moinc.  This  ladder,  moving  on  with  the  body  of  the  ice,  will  thus 
appear  to  have  advanced  three  leagues  since  1787.’ — Journal  de  Ge¬ 
neve,  lb30.  Philosophical  Magazine,  January  1831,  p.  32.  Professor 
Forbes,  who  seems  to  doubt  the  preceding  fact,  computes  the  velocity  of 
the  descending  ladder  at  375  feet  per  annum. 
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by  sudden  jerks,  as  had  been  supposed  ;  but  with  a  regularity 
which  is  little  affected  by  the  diminished  temperature  of  the 
night.  Even  in  the  short  interval  of  one  hour  and  a  half,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Forbes  was  able  to  detect  the  advance  of  the  glacier. 

Hitherto  it  had  been  supposed  by  most  authors  that  glaciers 
move  faster  at  their  sides  than  at  their  centre,  and  Agassiz 
appears- to  have  used  this  supposition  as  an  argument  against 
the  sliding  theory  of  Saussure.  Professsor  Forbes  however 
found,  from  observations  made  between  the  29th  June  and  1st 
July  1842,  that  the  motion  in  24  hours  was  17.5  inches  at  the 
side  of  the  glacier,  and  27.1  at  the  centre;  that  in  different  por¬ 
tions  of  the  glacier  ‘  the  velocity  of  the  central  parts  is  nearly 
‘  alike,  and  that  the  greatest  differences  in  velocity  are  close  to 
‘  the  side,  where  friction  may  be  expected  to  act  exactly  as  in  a 
‘  current  of  water.’ 

Resuming  his  observations  at  this  station,  near  Montanvert, 
where  the  glacier  is  about  715  yards  wide,  he  obtained  the 
following  measures : — 


1  Distance  from  £(U( 

1  aide  of  Glacier. 

B  Yards. 

1  _ 

Distance  from  llV^f 
side  of  Glacier. 
Yards. 

IS42. 

Motion  ini 
24  hours*  1 
Inches.  1 

365 

June, 

27.1 

... 

•  •• 

July, 

2r).7 

... 

... 

Aug. 

23 

... 

Sept. 

21.7 

j  410 

305 

...  17—20 

19.7 

i 

...  20—26 

20.1 

1 

...  26—28 

23.7 

485 

230 

Sept.  17—19 

18.6  i 

... 

...  19—20 

20.3 

•  •  * 

...  20—26 

19.2 

... 

... 

...  26—28 

25.2 

G15 

June  29 — July  1 

17.5 

July  1—28 

17.3 

... 

...  28 — Aug.  9 

16.4 

•  •• 

Aug.  9 — Sept.  16 

18.0 

•  •• 

Sept.  16 — 17 

16.9 

...  17—19 

13.2 

i 

...  19—20 

16.3 

...  20—26 

,  lO  ’-J  i 

!  ... 

...  26—28 

19.5  1 

The  diminutions  of  velocity  exhibited  in  the  preceding  table, 
arise  from  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  mean  temperature, 
as  indicated  by  the  register  kept  at  the  Great  St  Bernard. 

The  next  observations  made  by  our  author  were  at  U Angle ^ 
about  5500  feet  further  up  the  Mer  dc  Glace. 
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Distance  from  Eoit 
side  of  Glacier. 

Distance  from  W'tst  |  ,649 

side  of  Glacier.  | 

Motion  in  24  hours 

Yards. 

Yardft. 

Inches. 

615 

100  June  26 — 28, 

15.7 

...  28—30, 

17.45 

...  30 — July  28, 

14 

1  July  28 — Aug.  1, 

13.6 

Aug.  1—9, 

15.4 

9 — Sept.  16, 

13.0 

!  Sept.  16 — 26, 

11.15 

About  9600  feet  above  this  last  statioUt  namely,  at  the  Pierre 
Platte,  between  the  Couvercle  and  the  Tacul,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Glacier  de  Lcchaud,  the  motion  was  as  follows ; — 


Motion  in  24  hours. 
Inches. 

About  650  feet  from  the  Couvercle,  June  27 — June  30,  10.2 

...  30 — Aug;.  2,  9  9 

About  1600  feet  from  the  Couvercle,  Aug.  2 — Sept.  17,  8.7 

June  30 — Aug.  2,  10.8 
Aug.  2 — 6,  1 0.0 

...  6— Sept.  17,  9.7 

The  following  observations  were  made  on  the  Glacier  du 
G^ant,  where  it  unites  with  that  of  Lcchaud,  and  consequently 
at  the  same  distance  as  the  last  station  above  L’ Angle  : — 

Motion  in  24  hours. 
Inches. 


South-east  side  of  the  Glacier  du  Geant,  June  30 — Aug.  2,  13.8 

Aug.  2—4,  14.0 

...  4—6,  14.2.5 

...  6 — Sept.  17,  10.4 

Near  centre,  .  .  Aug.  4 — 6,  18.0 

...  G— Sept.  17,  12.6 


The  following  results  were  obtained  in  the  Glacier  de  Le- 
chaud,  about  7200  feet  above  the  Pierre  Platte : — 

Motiou  in  21  hourj. 

Inches. 

East  side  of  the  glacier,  ,  July  20 — Aug.  2,  1 1.3 

Aug.  2—8,  14A 

...  8 — Sept.  25,  11..3 

Centre  of  glacier,  .  .  July  29 — Aug.  2,  13.5 

Aug.  2 — 8,  16.3 

Since  these  results  were  published,  M.  Desor  has  communi¬ 
cated,  to  the  Bibliotheque  Universellcy  an  account  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  Agassiz  on  the  motion  of  the  Glacier  of  the  Aar, 
in  1841  and  1842,  which  harmonize  almost  in  every  respect  with 
those  of  Professor  Forbes.  The  following  results  were  obtained 
from  three  stakes  fixed  ten  feet  deep  across  the  branch  of  the  Fin- 
ster  Aar.  The  measures  were  obtained  on  the  20th  July  1842 : — 
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Finster  Aar. 

Motion  in  One  Year 
in  feet. 

No.  1.  Nearest  the  centre  of  the  glacier,  .  269 

No.  2.  The  next  stake,  .  .  •  225 

No.  3.  The  stake  nearest  the  side  of  the  glacier,  160 

The  block  at  the  old  cabin  of  M.  llugi,  which  was  in  the  same  line 
across  the  Finster  Aar  as  No.  1,  advanced  alstt  269  feet. 


Louter  Aar. 


No.  1.  Stake  nearest  the  centre. 
No.  2.  The  next. 

No.  3.  The  stake  nearest  the  side. 


Motion  in  One  Year 
ill  feet. 

245.5 

209.5 

12.J.0 


In  order  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  gjlacier  at  different 
points  of  its  length,  M.  Agassiz  measured  the  distances  of  Jive 
blocks  on  the  .5th  September  1841 ;  and  having  remeasured  their 
tlistances  on  the  5th  September  1842,  he  obtained  the  following 
results : — 


i  DistAiice  from  the  '  Motion  in  One 
;  Abftchwun^  in  feet.  Year  in  feet. 


A.  Block  of  the  Hotel  de  Neuchatelois 

B.  Block  of  the  cabin  of  M.  Hugi, 

C.  Great  block  altove  the  Great  Aar, 

D.  A  large  block, 

E.  Another  large  block,  (observation 

uncertain,) 


This  last  block  was  about  3000  feet  from  the  extremity  of  the 
glacier.  .  , 

This  last  series  of  observations  does  not  accord  with  those  of 
Professor  Forbes.  Here  the  maximum  velocity  is  at  B,  the 
cabin  of  M.  Hugi,  and  it  decreases  both  above  and  below  this 
point;  whereas  Professor  Forbes  found  that  the  lower  part  of 
the  glacier  moved  faster  than  the  upper  part,  in  the  ratio  of 
5  to  3.  His  observations,  however,  as  M.  Desor  remarks,  were 
made  during  some  weeks  in  the  middle  of  summer,  whereas 
those  of  M.  Agassiz  give  us  the  ipotion  during  a  whole  year.  In 
this  state  of  uncertainty  on  this  fundamental  question,  we  look 
forward  with  great  impatience  to  the  publication  of  Agassiz’s 
new  work,  which  will  contain  his  series  of  observations  between 
July  1,  1842,  and  July  1,  1843,  upon  eighteen  blocks,  the 
relative  positions  of  which  were  measured  trigonometrically,  and 
laid  down  in  a  chart,  by  M.  Wild,  civil  engineer  at  Zurich.  M. 
Desor  considers  the  diminished  velocity  of  the  glacier  at  its 
*  terminal  region’  as  in  favour  of  the  dilatation  theory,  as  the 
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ice  is  there  more  compact,  and  the  infiltration  and  imbibition  of 
water  smaller. 

In  a  still  more  recent  communication,  made  to  the  Ashmolean 
Society  of  Oxford  by  Professor  Twiss,*  who  visited  Agassiz  on 
the  Glacier  of  the  Aar,  we  are  informed  that,  in  M.  Wild’s  chart, 

*  the  transverse  lines  of  stratification  are  distinguished  in  red 
‘  from  the  longitudinal  blue  bands  or  lines  of  infiltration ;  and 
‘  that  the  gradually  distorted  curvature  of  the  former,  origi- 
‘  nally  horizontal  in  the  higher  neve,  according  to  the  irregu- 
‘  larities  of  the  valley  along  which  the  glacier  descends,  is  care- 
‘  fully  traced  out.’  Mr  Twiss  also  informs  us,  that  M.  Agassiz 
has  counted  ninety-two  transverse  bands  of  stratification  between 
M.  Hugi’s  cabin,  and  the  line  of  junction  of  the  neve  and  gla¬ 
cier;  and  that  he  conceives  them  to  represent  the  number  ot 
years  during  which  this  portion  of  the  glacier  has  been  formed, 
indicating  an  annual  advance  of ’2A0  feet. 

In  a  letter  to  Karl  Cathcart,  published  since  we  began  this 
article,!  Professor  Forbes  gives  an  account  of  some  important 
observations  which  he  made  on  the  glaciers  in  the  summer  of 
1843.  He  found  that  the  Pierre  Platte^  from  June  27,  1842,  to 
September  12,  1843,  had  moved  in  these  442  days  320  feet,  or  264 
feet  annually,  or  8*7  inches  daily.  Professor  Forbes  succeeded 
also  in  tracing  the  dirt  bands,  or  annual  rings,  further  up  than 
Trelaporte;  and  he  counted  six  new  ones  higher  up  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Glacier  du  Gcant.  Then  followed  a  space  corre¬ 
sponding  to  three  intervals  of  dirt  bands,  which  were  not  seen. 
Higher  up  the  Glacier  du  Gcant,  however,  he  was  surprised  with 
a  most  striking  appearance.  He  saw  a  series  of  snowy  bands,  at 
regular  intervals,  corresponding  in  distance  and  form  to  the  dirt 
bands  in  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier — the  snow  occupying  curvi- 
lineal  hollows  on  the  nearly  plane  surface  of  the  ice.  The 
veined  structure  was  distinctly  seen  between  these  hollows  at  the 
sides  of  the  glacier.  Our  author  compares  them  to  ‘  the  wrinkles 
of  the  horns  of  many  animals and  he  adds,  that  there  is  more 
than  a  vague  analogy  between  the  facts,  of  which  he  may,  at 
some  future  time,  offer  a  better  elucidation. 

We  have  detailed  these  valuable  observations  thus  fully,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  facts  on  which  every  theory  of  glacier  motion 
must  rest ;  and,  upon  looking  at  the  results,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  our  surprise,  that  any  intelligent  individual 
should  have  ventured  to  speculate  on  the  subject  of  glaciers^ 


*  AtheruBum,  March  11th,  1843,  p.  247. 

!  In  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  April  1844,  yol. 
xxxvi.  p.  217. 
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without  possessing  some  knowledge  of  their  movements,  and 
without  even  knowing  whether  the  centre  or  the  sides,  the  upper  or 
the  under  portions  of  them,  moved  fastest.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  deductions  which  Professor  Forbes  has  drawn  from 
his  own  measures  : — 

1 .  The  motion  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  is,  on 
the  whole,  sloicer  than  that  of  the  lower  portion  ;  but  the  motion 
of  the  middle  region  is  slower  than  either.  Taking  the  four 
stations,  Montan  vert,  L’ Angle,  the  Couvercle,  and  on  the  glacier 
of  Lechaud — parts  which  are  not  very  distant  from  the  edge,  and 
consequently  all  retarded  by  the  friction  of  the  sides — the  velo¬ 
cities  are  in  the  following  ratios : — 


Stations. 

DUtanro  from  lower  end 
of  the  glacier. 

Distance  from 
ea/  h  other. 

Relative  Tcloritien 
of  the  ice. 

Montanvert, 

6,000  Eng.  feet, 

_ _ 

L’ Angle, 

11,500 

5,500 

Couvercle, 

22,100 

10,000 

Lechaud, 

29,100 

7,000 

It  appears  also,  from  the  observations,  that  the  Glacier  de 
Geant  moves  faster  than  the  Glacier  de  Lechaud,  in  the  ratio  of 
nearly  seven  to  six. 

2.  The  difference  of  motion  of  the  centre  and  sides  of  the 
glacier  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  state  of  the 
thermometer,  and  with  the  absolute  velocity,  at  the  time,  of  the 
ice  under  experiment.  The  experiments  clearly  indicate,  ‘  that 
thawing  weather,  and  ‘  a  wet  state  of  the  ice,  conduce  to  its 
*  advancement,  and  that  cold,  whether  sudden  or  prolonged, 
‘  checks  its  progress.’  Between  July  1st  and  September  Itith, 
the  relative  velocities  of  the  centre  and  west  side  of  the  glacier 
at  Montanvert  varied  from  l'a48  to  1*349. 

The  author’s  attention  was  next  directed  to  the  depression 
in  the  surface  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  in  summer.  M.  Escher  de  la 
Linth  and  M.  Martins  had  made  some  observations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  by  methods  on  which  confidence  cannot  be  placed.  The 
following  were  the  results  obtained  by  Professor  Forbes : — 


1 

Depression  of 

!  Daily  depres-  ^ 

Rurface. 

sion.  . 

1842,  June  26, 

Feet.  Inches, 

1  Inches.  1 

June  30, 

1  9 

!  4-1 

1 

July  28, 

10  11 

1  3-6  f 

i  . 

August  9, 

14  10 

1  3-7  1 

\  . 

Sept.  16, 

24  6-5 

1  2-5  1 
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The  Professor  considers  this  subsidence  as  partially  owing 
to  superficial  waste,  and  as  produced  chiefly  by  the  subsidence 
of  the  entire  mass  of  the  ice,  which  visibly  collapses  as  the  warm 
season  advances.  This  collapse  he  ascribes  to  the  excavating 
action  of  the  streams  of  water  which  flow  beneath  the  glacier  in 
summer — to  the  melting  of  the  ice  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
by  the  earth’s  heat — and  to  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier  moving 
faster  than  the  higher  portion,  and  thus  attenuating  the  mass. 
During  the  first  sixteen  days  of  July  184‘2,  the  superficial  loss  of 
ice  was  at  least  twenty-nine  inches,  or  about  one  and  three-fourth 
inches  per  day.  The  actual  fall  of  the  surface,  at  this  time,  was 
tivice  as  great,  owing  mainly  to  the  general  subsidence. 

With  the  preceding  well-established  facts  standing  out  in 
bold  relief,  we  are  now  in  a  situation  to  think  and  to  decide  upon 
the  nature  of  glaciers  as  masses  of  ice,  and  upon  the  causes  of 
their  motion.  Hitherto  speculation  had  been  as  limited  in  its 
excursions  as  it  had  been  barren  in  its  results.  It  had  not  even 
ventured  to  start  a  great  idea.  Because  a  stone  slides  down  an 
inclined  plane,  and  slides  faster  when  that  plane  is  wet,  it  was 
supposed  that  a  rigid  glacier  might  do  the  same ;  and  because 
solid  bodies  may  push  themselv'es  down  a  declivity  or  an  inclined 
plane  by  expansion,  when  the  resistance  to  this  force  was  less  in 
that  direction  than  in  others,  it  was  thought  quittf  reasonable  to 
ascribe  the  descent  of  glaciers  to  their  expansion,  during  the  con¬ 
gelation  of  water  in  their  crevices  and  capillary  fissures.  Amid 
this  penury  of  thought  it  did  occur  to  M.  Rendu,  Bishop  of  An- 
nec)',  that  ‘  glaciers  might  roll  down  declivities  like  a  ductile  and 
‘  liquid  lava.’*  He  speaks  of  glaciers  d'ecoulement,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  glaciers  reservoirs.  He  was  the  first,  likewise,  to 
conjecture  that  the  central  portions  of  glaciers  move  faster  than 
the  lateral  ones,  as  in  fluid  motion ;  and  he  distinctly  states, 

‘  that  there  was  a  number  of  facts  which  would  make  us  believe 
‘  that  the  substance  of  glaciers  possess  a  kind  of  ductility,  which 
‘  permits  them  to  mould  themselves  on  the  locality  which  they 
*  occupy,  to  become  thinner,  and  to  contract  and  expand  them- 
‘  selves  in  the  same  manner  as  a  soft  paste  would  do.’f  This 
idea,  however,  just  though  it  be,  was  too  bold  to  meet  with  re¬ 
ception  even  from  philosophers  ;  and  when  the  author  of  it  him¬ 
self  states,  ‘  that  the  rigidity  of  a  mass  of  ice,  when  struck,  is  in 
‘  direct  opposition  to  this  theory,  (though  experiments  made  on 
‘  greater  masses  may  give  other  results,)’  we  cannot  but  view  it 


*  Theorie  des  Glaciers  de  Savoie.  Chamberri,  1840,  p.  93. 
t  JO.  p.  84. 
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as  one  of  those  glimmeriii}^  of  truth  which  would  have  soon 
died  away,  had  it  not  been  immediately  surrounded  by  that  pure 
atmosphere  of  oxygen,  in  which  our  author  has  made  it  flash 
into  a  brilliant  light.  Although  he  has,  with  great  candour,  pub¬ 
lished  and  given  currency  to  the  sagacious  conjectures  of  Kendu, 
yet  we  fear  that  those  spiteful  critics  who  delight  in  depreciating 
inventions  and  discoveries,  will  seek  to  confer  the  honour  of  the 
new  theory  on  the  Sardinian  prelate.  No  real  philosopher,  how’- 
ever,  will  countenance  such  a  claim.  Professor  Forbes’s  theory 
was  established  by  numerous  and  direct  experiments  before  he 
saw  the  bishop’s  work ;  and  even  if  he  had  seen  it,  the  possession 
of  a  conjecture  which  its  own  author  distrusted,  cannot,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  affect  either  the  originality  or  the  merit  of  his 
discovery. 

Although  we  have,  in  a  previous  article,  described  the  nature 
and  discussed  the  comparative  merits  of  the  yravitation  and 
dilatation  theories  of  glaciers,  yet  we  are  now  able,  with  the  aid 
of  Professor  Forbes’s  more  recent  observations,  and  w’ith  the 
guiding  light  of  the  true  theory,  to  point  out  their  errors  and 
defects. 

ITie  single  fact  which  he  has  established,  that  glaciers  move 
fastest  in  the  middle,  seems  to  us  decisive  against  ‘the  theory 
of  Gruner  and  Saussure — that  glaciers,  as  rigid  bodies,  slide  like 
solids  along  their  inclined  bed,  under  the  influence  of  gravity, 
aided  by  the  lubricity  of  the  water  produced  from  the  ice  melted 
by  the  heat  of  the  earth.  When  we  consider,  too,  the  great 
contractions  and  enlargements  of  the  glacier  bed,  its  small  incli¬ 
nation,  which  is  at  an  average  9  degrees,  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  5,  the  fact  that  certain  glaciers  are  frozen  to  their  bed, 
the  incompetency  of  the  heat  of  the  earth  to  loosen  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  dissolve  the  prominences  of  ice  which  rest  upon  it,  we 
must  admit  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  Gravitation  theory. 

The  Dilatation  theory  of  Scheuchzer  and  Charpentier,  ex¬ 
pounded  and  defended  by  Agassiz,  has  a  sort  of  philosophical 
aspect,  and  comes  to  us  recommended  by  persons  who  are  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  phenomena  of  glaciers,  and  founded  upon  the  most 
recent  observations  and  experiments.  It  is,  notwithstanding, 
but  a  philosophical  conceit,  which  its  own  assumption  and  data 
at  once  overthrow.  The  ice  of  glaciers  has  not  the  continuous 
texture  of  ordinary  ice.  In  their  upper  parts  it  is  a  spongy  mass, 
in  their  middle  regions  it  becomes  more  and  more  compact ;  being 
broken  down  by  the  least  increase  of  heat  into  a  mass  of  angular 
fragments  of  different  sizes,  between  which  the  surface  water 
infiltrates  itself ;  and  at  depths  where  this  does  not  take  place 
completely,  the  ice  appears  to  be  filled  with  capillary  fissures. 
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crossing  each  other  in  all  directions,  and  arising  from  the  cemen¬ 
tation  of  the  angular  fragments.  M.  F.  de  Pourtales,  when 
along  with  Agassiz,  observed,  that  in  blowing  strongly  against 
the  sides  of  the  ice,  the  numerous  liNSUres  were  displayed,  and  the 
water  which  they  contained  displaced.  The  water  thus  enclosed 
is  always  near  the  freezing  point,  and  is  frozen  with  the  least 
degree  of  cold ;  so  that  the  mass  which  it  occupies  is  expanded 
or  dilated  in  all  directions.  The  beds  of  ice  near  the  surface 
dilate  most  from  containing  most  wafer,  and  move  fastest  down 
the  inclined  bed  ;  being  carried  onward,  not  only  with  their  own 
motion,  but  with  that  of  all  the  inferior  beds.  These  state¬ 
ments,  which  we  have  presented  in  abstract  from  the  pages  of 
Agassiz,  are  fortunately  capable  of  being  brought  to  a  severe 
test — the  very  test  by  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  established. 

‘  I  have  already  remarked,’  says  M.  Agassiz,  ‘  that  the  sides  of 
‘  glaciers  travel  more  rapidly  than  the  middle^  and  this  difference 
‘  of  velocity  indeed  is  easily  conceived,  when  tee  rejltct  on  the 
‘  cause  of  the  motion  of  glaciers.'  He  then  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  fissures  are  most  numerous  at  the  sides  of  the  glacier^  the  water, 
therefore,  most  abundant,  ibe  expansion  greatest,  and  the  motion 
most  rapid.  ‘  All  these  facts,’  he  adds,  ‘  which  are  so  well  ex- 
*  plained  mutually,  would  be  so  many  enigmas  if  the  glaciers 
‘  moved  by  sliding  on  their  bed ;  for  if  this  supposition 
‘  were  well  founded,  the  middle  part  of  the  glacier  ought  to  have  a 
‘  motion  more  rapid  than  the  sides,  because  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
‘  leys  is  always  more  excavated.’*  When  we  repeat  the  fact, 
demonstrated  by  Professor  Forbes,  that  the  middle  part  of  the 
glacier  does  move  faster  than  the  sides,  we  consign  the  dilatation 
theory  to  the  grave  which  it  dug  for  its  rival.  It  is  needless  to 
disturb  its  rest  with  any  of  the  other  arguments  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  work  before  us. 

Having  thus  disencumbered  ourselves  of  rival  theories,  we  are 
prepared  to  announce,  as  a  great  truth,  the  theory  of  Professor 
Forbes,  which  is  embodied  in  the  following  proposition — a 

GLACIER  IS  AN  IMPERFECT  FLUID,  OR  A  VISCOUS  BODY,  WHICH 
IS  URGED  DOWN  SLOPES  OF  A  CERTAIN  INCLINATION,  BY  THE 
MUTUAL  PRESSURE  OF  ITS  PARTS. 

The  idea  embodied  in  this  proposition  is,  doubtless,  bold  and 
startling.  The  Bishop  of  Annecy  shrunk  from  it,  and  Professor 
Forbes  must  have  himself  stood  aghast,  with  upturned  eye  and 
little  faith,  when  his  mind  first  attached  the  notion  of  imperfect 


*  Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers,  par  M.  Agassiz.  Neufchatel,  1844,  pp. 
165,  166,  167. 
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fluidity  to  the  solid,  or  even  to  the  fissured  iceof  the  glaciers.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  travail  of  the  mind  when  it  gives  birth  to  transcen¬ 
dental  conceptions;  and  many  a  great  discovery  has  perished 
amid  the  intellectual  terror  by  which  its  germ  has  been  overlaid. 
If  it  requires  the  highest  pressure  of  the  mind  to  elaborate  a 
great  truth,  above  the  comprehension  and  beyond  the  sympathy 
of  the  age,  it  requires  a  moral  power  of  no  less  intensity  to  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  the  ordeal  of  a  shallow  philosophy,  and  the  criticism  of 
a  sceptical  and  ignorant  generation. 

Copernicus  was  doubtless  startled  when  he  first  realized  the 
belief  that  the  earth  revolved  round  its  axis  in  rapid  rotation, 
while  the  sun  stood  fast  in  the  heavens  ;  and  he  must  have  sum¬ 
moned  up  no  ordinary  courage  when  he  resolved  to  submit  such 
a  truth  to  the  double  scrutiny  of  reason  and  the  senses.  When 
Isewton,  too,  extended  the  attractive  agency  of  the  earth  beyond 
the  region  of  the  falling  stars,  till  it  grasped  the  moon  in  its 
embrace,  and  carried  her  round  in  faithful  obedience  to  terres¬ 
trial  power,  the  daring  speculation  must  have  at  first  overpower¬ 
ed  him.  And  when  Cuvier  started  the  thought,  that  man  was 
the  latest  of  earth’s  inhabitants,  and  his  cycle  of  life  the  last  of 
a  series  of  creations  under  which  brute  nature  held  sway  over 
the  earth,  he  must  have  descried  in  the  distance  either  the  stake 
or  the  dungeon  as  the  punishment  of  his  heresy.  But  Coper¬ 
nicus,  and  Newton,  and  Cuvier,  have  triumphed  over  universal 
scepticism ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  less  revolting  theory  of 
glacier  motion  will  have  an  earlier  and  an  easier  victory. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  our  readers  a  succinct  and  popu¬ 
lar  account  of  this  ingenious  theory.  Glacier  ice  is  singularly 
fragile.  It  is  granular,  composed  of  ice  and  water,  possessing 
little  cohesion.  In  1842,  ]\I.  Nicolet  obtained  the  following 
results  from  different  kinds  of  ice  taken  from  the  Glacier  of  the 
Aar.*  The  experiments  were  made  at  a  temperature  of  0  degrees 
centigrade,  and  under  a  barometrical  pressure  of  570  millimetres. 
The  quantity  of  ice  submitted  to  experiment  was  in  each  case 
500,  and  the  number  of  cubical  centimetres  of  air  which  each 
kind  contained,  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 

Cubical 

CenUmetre*. 

Blue  ice  contains  of  air,  ...  ..  0-5 

Ice  (glace  de  la  Galeriel)  ...  0-9 

White  ice,  ...  ...  ...  ...  7-5 

Snow,  passing  into  Neve,  ...  ...  32  0 


•  Bibliotheque  Universelle,  Jan.  1844.  Mars  et  Avril  1843,  p.  334. 
t  This  is  in  some  sort  transformed  into  blue  ice. 
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Near  the  sides  of  glaciers  the  mass  of  ice  consists  of  a  ‘  con« 

*  geries  of  tightly  wedged  polyhedrons  of  the  most  irregular 
‘  figures,  three  inches  or  more  in  length,  and  of  which  a  bunch 
‘  may  be  held  connectedly  together,  until  by  melting  they  be- 
‘  come  disengaged  and  fall  asunder.’  If  ice  is  much  saturated 
with  moisture,  it  has  a  certain  rude  flexibility  sensible  even  to 
the  hand  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  glaciers  subside,  that  the 
faces  of  crevices  fall  together,  and  choke  the  crevice  with  their 
plastic  substance,  the  idea  of  glaciers  being  semi-fluids  ceases  to 
appear  unreasonable. 

But  the  exact  resemblance  between  the  actual  motion  of  a 
glacier  and  the  motion  of  a  viscous  fluid,  gives  the  theory  under 
consideration  a  still  higher  probability.  Owing  to  the  friction 
of  water  upon  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  channel  in  which  it 
moves,  the  surface  moves  faster  than  the  rest  of  the  stream,  and  the 
centre  of  the  surface  faster  than  its  sides ; — the  velocity  diminish¬ 
ing  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom,  and  from  the  centre  of  any 
horizontal  stratum  to  the  sides  of  it.  But  it  has  been  proved,  both , 
by  the  experiments  of  Professor  Forbes  on  the  Glacier  de  Bois, 
and  more  recently  by  those  of  Agassiz  on  that  of  the  Aar,  that  the 
centre  of  the  surface  of  the  glacier  moves  faster  than  the  sides. 
The  glacier,  too,  like  a  fluid  stream,  has  its  pools  and  rapids — 
its  expansions  and  contractions  ;  the  velocity  diminishing  where 
it  expands  into  pools,  and  increasing  where  it  contracts  into 
rapids.  Professor  Forbes  found  that  the  slopes  on  the  declivi¬ 
ties  of  the  Mcr  de  Glace,  in  its  upper,  middle,  and  lower  regions, 
were  respectively  8,  4^,  and  15  degrees,  and  on  the  correspond¬ 
ing  portions  of  the  glacier,  the  ratios  of  the  velocities  *925,  ’574, 
and  1’397. 

When  the  consistency  or  viscosity  of  a  fluid  varies,  which  it 
always  does  with  heat  or  cold,  its  velocity  varies  in  the  same 
proportion.  Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  the  glacier  moves  faster 
in  summer,  and  during  the  day,  and  in  great  heats ;  and  slowest 
in  winter,  during  night,  and  in  severe  frosts.  In  every  point, 
therefore,  the  velocity  of  glaciers  varies  according  to  the  same 
laws  as  that  of  fluids. 

Not  satisfied  with  these  general  resemblances.  Professor 
Forbes  proceeds  with  a  bolder  step  to  show,  that  the  varied  struc¬ 
ture  o  f  the  ice  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  viscous  theory.  This 
structure  consists  of  alternations  of  blue  and  white  ice,  or  compact 
and  aerated  ice,  like  the  veins  in  calcedony.  This  structure  he 
considers  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  fissures  in  the  aerated 
ice,  or  consolidated  neve,  which  have  been  filled  with  water 
drained  from  the  glaciers,  and  frozen  during  winter,  thus  produ¬ 
cing  the  compact  blue  bands.  This  structure  assumes  three  mo- 
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difications — as  in  canal-shnped  glaciers  like  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
oval-shnped  glaciers  like  that  of  La  Brenva,  and  glaciers  of 
the  second  order  like  that  of  Macugnaga.  All  these  structures, 
which  show  themselves  by  a  succession  of  oval  waves  on  the 
surface,  passing  into  hyperbolas,  with  a  corresponding  internal 
structure,  are  conceived  to  arise  from  ‘a  difference  of  velocity 
‘  of  the  higher  and  lower,  as  well  as  of  the  central  and  lateral 
‘  parts  of  the  ice.’  In  order  to  illustrate  these  views,  Professor 
Forbes  proceeds  as  follows : — 

‘  Imagine  a  long  narrow  trough  or  canal,  stopped  at  both  ends,  and 
filled  to  a  considerable  depth  with  treacle,  honey,  tar,  or  any  such  viscid 
fluid.  Imagine  one  end  of  the  trough  to  give  way,  the  bottom  still  re¬ 
maining  horizontal ;  if  the  friction  of  the  fluid  against  the  hottom  be 
greater  than  the  friction  against  its  own  particles,  the  upper  strata  will 
ndl  over  the  lower  one  and  protrude  in  a  convex  slope,  which  will  be 
propagated  backwards  towards  the  other  or  closed  end  of  the  trough. 
Had  the  matter  been  quite  fluid,  the  whole  would  have  run  out  and 
spread  itself  on  a  level;  as  it  is,  it  assumes  jirecisely  the  conditions 
which  we  suppose  to  exist  in  a  glacier.  The  greatest  disturbance  or 
maximum  separation  of  the  parts  takes  place  at  the  Iowit  end,  and  there 
(the  retanlation  of  the  sides  being  proportional  to  the  absidute  velocity) 
the  separation  will  be  most  violent,  and  the  loops  on  the  surface  will  be 
most  elongated.  Near  the  origin  the  declivity  is  less,  and  the  loops  are 
more  transverse.  This  is  true  of  the  glaciers. 

‘  Now,  let  the  trough  be  a  little  inclined,  so  as  to  aid  the  gravitating 
force  derived  from  the  mere  depth  of  the  fluid.  Each  particle  will  be 
urged  on  bv  a  force  due  to  the  slope  diminished  by  the  resistance  oppos¬ 
ed  to  it.  The  particles  near  the  lower  termination  of  the  stream  have 
no  resistance,  except  their  attachment  to  those  behind  them  ;  they, 
therefore,  roll  straight  on  ;  but  those  in  the  middle  of  the  glacier  will 
easier  raise  the  weight  of  a  certain  superincumbent  stratum  of  ice  than 
push  the  entire  glacier  before  them  ;  they  may  do  part  of  both,  but  will 
undoubtedly  rise  towards  the  surface,  and  thus  slide  upwards  atid  for- 
wards  over  the  particles  immediately  in  advance.* — (Page  376.) 

Conceiving:  that  the  ‘  dirt  bands  ’  are  the  necessary  results  of 
this  form  of  fluid  motion,  he  considers  that  they  arise  from  the 
unequal  and  mutual  pressure  of  the  particles ;  and  hence  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  crevices  formed  by  the  forced  separation  of  a  half 
rigid  mass  whose  parts  are  comjielled  to  move  with  different  veloci¬ 
ties,  becoming  infUtraied  with  water,  and  frozen  during  winter,  pro¬ 
duce  the  bonds  which  he  has  described. 

^^lth  the  view  of  confirming,  as  well  as  of  illustrating  this 
theory,  he  used  a  viscous  mass  composed  of  plaster  and  glue, 
which  does  not  set  readily,  and  poured  it  down  irregular  chan¬ 
nels  representing  Alpine  valleys.  These  streams  of  viscous 
matter  were  composed  of  alternate  doses  of  white  and  blue 
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fluid  poured  successively  into  the  ehannel;  and  the  results,  which 
we  have  seen  and  examined,  exhibiting  as  they  do  a  striking 
uniformity  between  the  facts  of  motion  and  of  structure,  are  the 
strongest  possible  confirmations  of  the  theory.  The  artificial 
sections,  indeed,  of  many  of  these  models,  were  almost  identical 
with  the  glacier  sections  which  had  previously  been  transmitted 
from  Geneva  as  the  results  of  actual  observations. 

M.  Agassiz  *  had  objected  to  the  preceding  theory,  that,  if  it 
were  true,  the  individual  structure  of  the  glaciers  would  be 
lost  after  their  union,  and  would  have  single  loops  due  to  the 
union  of  their  streams  ;  whereas  he  had  foujid  from  observation, 
that  the  loops  of  two  united  glaciers  remained  distinct.  To 
this  objection  our  author  replies,  that  though  the  distinct 
structure  of  the  double  stream  is  maintained  for  a  time,  it  is 
partly  worn  out  if  the  glacier  be  long  enough,  and  then  forms 
single  loops,  cutting  at  an  angle  the  medial  moraine  of  two 
glaciers.  In  order  to  prove  that  this  is  precisely  what  should 
take  place  in  a  semi-fluid  mass,  he  poured  double  streams  of 
viscid  plaster  down  a  single  channel.  The  separate  forms  of  the 
sections  were  worn  out  very  slowly,  and  perpetuated  far  beyond 
the  point  of  union  of  the  streams.  Hence  the  objection  of 
Agassiz  is  in  reality  a  confirmation  of  the  theory. 

I'he  theory  which  we  have  been  expounding,  has  recently 
met  with  another  assailant,  though  not  a  very  formidable  one, 
in  Professor  Merianf  of  Basle,  who  is  probably  better  acquaint- 
‘  ed  with  natural  history  than  mechanics.  ‘  M.  Merian  cherche 
‘  onsuite  a  refuter  en  peu  de  mots  la  nouvelle  supposition  de  M. 
‘  Forbes,  qui  admet  dans  les  glaciers  une  sorte  de  demi-fluidite, 

*  ct  il  pense  que  la  glace  solide  des  glaciers,  telle  que  nous  la 
‘  connaissons,  glisse  a  la  fois  dans  toute  sa  masse  sur  le  fond,  et 

*  ne  pent  etre  comparee  a  une  masse  pdteuse  do'nt  les  parties 
‘  avanceraient  en  roulant  les  unes  sur  les  autres.’ 

In  supporting  the  gravitation  theory  of  Sa'ussure,  Professor 
Merian  seems  not  indisposed  to  borrow  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
semi-fluid  theory,  when  he  compares  a  glacier  ‘  non  a  un  corps 

*  solide  uniform,  fnais  d  un  abattis  de  debris  r^nis  par  un  matiere 
‘  plastic* 

Mr  Hopkins  of  Cambridge,  who,  we  presume,  was  not 
acquainted  with  Professor  Forbes’s  theory,  had  espoused  the 

•  AthencEum,  March  11,  1843,  p.  247. 

t  Sur  la  Theorie  des  Glaciers. — Biblioth.  Univers.,  to'm.  xlvi.  p.  336. 
August  1843. 
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sliding  theory  of  Saussure,  in  opposition  to  that  of  dilatation. 
In  order  to  illustrate  it,  he  made  the  following  experiment, 
which  we  describe  in  Professor’s  Forbes’s  words  : — 

‘  Mr  Hopkins  placed  a  mass  of  rough  ice,  confined  by  a  square  frame 
or  bottomless  box,  upon  a  roughly  chiselled  flagstone,  which  be  then 
inclined  at  a  small  angle,  and  found  that  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the 
ice  in  contact  with  the  stone  produced  a  slow  and  uniform  motion,  at  a 
very  inconsiderable  slope,  such  as  a  degree,  or  even  less ;  as  showing 
that  such  a  sliding  motion  may  take  place  without  acceleration.  This 
experiment  is  undoubtedly  very  interesting  ;  but  the  parallelism  to  the 
case  of  a  glacier  is  so  far  incomplete,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  and 
others  which  might  be  mentioned,  that  I  cannot  suppose  it  possible  that 
any  glacier  can  move  as  a  rigid  mass  in  this  manner.  At  the  same  time, 

I  readily  admit,  that  the  motion  of  the  superficial  and  central  parts 
having  commenced  by  their  own  weight,  and  being  rendered  possible  by 
their  plasticity,  the  inferior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  glacier  may 
slide  over  the  surface  on  which  they  rest,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
the  ice  in  Mr  Hopkins’s  experiment ;  although  I  think  it  may  admit  of 
doubt,  whether,  even  in  the  least  elevated  glaciers,  the  amount  of  pressure 
is  sufficient  to  produce  a  great  effect;  and  whether,  in  the  higher 
regions,  or  in  glaciers  of  the  second  order,  it  can  act  sensibly.  But  Mr 
Hopkins’s  views  will  no  doubt  soon  receive  a  further  development, 
in  which  these  objections  may  be  more  or  less  removed.’ — (iVbfe, 
p.  420.) 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  a  condensed  sketch  of  the 
most  recent  and  best  established  theory  of  the  structure  and 
motion  of  glaciers,  we  must  refer  them  to  Professor  Forbes’s 
work  for  minute  details,  and  for  those  numerous  maps  and  litho¬ 
graphic  embellishments  by  which  it  is  illustrated.  The  work 
itself  consists  of  twenty-one  chapters,  the  first  of  which  relates 
generally  to  the  Alps  and  to  Alpine  travellers.  The  seven  suc¬ 
ceeding  chapters,  and  the  twenty-first,  are  devoted  almost  wholly 
to  the  description  and  examination  of  glaciers ;  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  twelve  chapters  contain  what  may  be  properly  called  the 
author’s  travels  through  the  Alps,  though  the  fourth  and  fifth 
chapters,  descriptive  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  have  a  similar  cha¬ 
racter. 

In  the  third  chapter,  our  author  has  treated  of  the  Geological 
Agency  of  Glaciers — one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of 
modern  science,  and  one  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  likely 
to  give  us  important  information  respecting  those  vicissitudes  of 
climate  to  which  our  globe  has  been  subjected.  We  could  have 
wished  to  pursue  the  subject  here ;  but  it  has  been  so  amply 
treated  in  the  article  on  Glaciers  in  a  former  Number,  that  we 
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have  only  to  make  a  single  reference  to  it.  Since  that 
article,  however,  was  written.  Professor  Forbes  has  visited  the 
two  principal  localities  of  these  huge  erratic  blocks,  which  have 
been  the  burden  of  ancient  glaciers,  and  the  information  which 
he  has  given  us  on  this  subject  is  too  important  to  be  with¬ 
held. 

On  the  slope  of  the  secondary  chain  of  the  Jura,  just  facing 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  at  a  mean  height  of  800  feet  above 
the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  there  exists  a  great  belt  of  angular  blocks 
of  granite,  (protogine,)  extending  many  miles.  These  blocks  have 
somehow  or  other  been  transported  from  peaks  of  the  Alps  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  distant.  Some  of  them  are  of  the  size  of  cottages. 
The  Pierre  d  Bot,  or  loadstone,  lies  in  a  belt  of  wood,  about  two 
miles  west  of  Neufchatel.  ‘  It  forms  a  stupendous  monument 
‘  of  power.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  it  without  emotion,  after 
‘  surveying  the  distance  which  separates  it  from  its  birthplace.’ 
On  the  rise  of  the  hill  immediately  behind,  there  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  travelled  blocks  of  similar  granite,  some  of 
them  ‘  small  and  rounded,  but  a  vast  number  exceeding  a  cubic 
‘  yard  in  contents,  and  perfectly  regular.’  If  these  blocks  were 
transported  by  glaciers,  our  author  conceived  that  evidence  of 
its  existence  and  effects  would  be  found  in  the  valleys  through 
which  the  supposed  glaciers  must  have  passed.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  found,  in  the  narrow  gorge  through  which  the  Rhone 
rushes  at  St  Maurice,  and  particularly  between  St  Maurice  and 
Bex,  the  marks  of  glacier  wear  and  polish.  On  the  north¬ 
western  face  of  the  Val  DTlliers,  which  must  have  fronted  the 
tide  of  ice  which  flowed  through  the  rocky  defile,  the  condition 
of  the  blocks  is  not  less  surprising  than  those  on  the  Jura.  The 
rock  is  here  all  limestone  ;  but  the  distance  from  native  granite 
does  not  exceed  eighteen  or  twenty  miles. 

‘  The  “  Blocks  of  Monthey,”  as  they  are  called,  from  the  ridge  imme¬ 
diately  below  them,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated . We 

bare  here  again  a  belt  or  band  of  blocks — poised  as  it  were  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  side,  it  may  be  500  feet  above  the  alluvial  flat  through  which  the 
Rhone  winds  below.  This  belt  has  no  great  vertical  height,  but  extends 
for  miles — yes,  for  miles  along  the  mountain  side,  composed  of  blocks 
of  granite  of  30,  40,  60,  and  60  feet  in  the  side — not  a  few,  but  by 
hundreds,  fantastically  balanced  on  the  angles  of  one  another,  their  grey 
weatherbeaten  tops  standing  out  in  prominent  relief  from  the  vertical 
slopes  of  secondary  formation  on  w  bich  they  rest.  They  are  thickest  in 
the  midst  of  a  wood,  and  the  traveller  has  his  admiration  divided  between 
the  singularity  of  the  phenomenon  and  the  exquisite  picturesque  of  the 

spot . The  blocks  are  piled  one  on  another,  the  greater  on 

the  smaller,  leaving  deep  recesses  between,  in  which  the  flocks  or  their 
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shepherds  seek  shelter  from  the  snow-storm,*  and  seem  not  hurled  by 
a  natural  catastrophe,  but  as  if  balanced  in  sport  by  ^iant  hands.  For 
how  came  they  thus  to  li^ht  upon  the  steep,  and  there  remain  ?  What 
force  transported  them,  and  when  transported,  thus  lodged  them  high 
and  dry  500  feet  at  least  above  the  plain?  We  reply,  a  Glacier  might 
do  this.  What  other  inanimate  agent  could  do  it,  we  know  not.’— 
(1\  51,  52.) 

In  exatnininp^  the  higher  valley  of  the  Sallenche,  before  this 
stream  forms  the  cascade  of  the  Pissevache,  Professor  Forbes 
found  that  the  vertical  precipices,  which  form  the  mural  an|r|e 
between  that  valley  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  are  scored  by 
horizontal  grooves  or  flutings,  which  are  clearly  the  result  of 
superficial  attrition. 

‘  But  what  (asks  our  author)  could  have  worn  it  in  this  position  ? 
Could  a  current  of  water  1500  feet  deep  have  borne  boulders  on  its 
surface,  which  should  leave  these  plain  horizontal  markings  ?  What  could 
have  been  moved  with  a  steady  pressure  as  a  carpenter  presses  his  cor¬ 
nice  plane  on  the  wood,  or  as  a  putter  moulds  with  a  stick  his  clay,  press¬ 
ed  laterally  too  with  a  perpendicular  face  of  1500  feet  beneath?  Nuthing 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  save  a  glacier,  which  at  this  day  presses,  and 
moulds,  and  scores  the  rocky  flanks  of  its  bed,  extending  to  a  depth 
often  certainly  of  hundreds  of  feet  beneath.  A  torrent,  however  impe¬ 
tuous — a  river,  liowever  gigantic — a  flood,  however  terrific,  couM  never 
do  this.’ — (P.  5d.) 

As  a  record  of  travels  and  personal  adventure,  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  Professor  Forbes’s  work  was  to  describe  that  part  of  the 
Alpine  chain,  which  was  called  by  tlie  ancients  the  ‘  Pennine 
Alps.’  It  extends  from  the  west  side  of  Alont  Blanc  to  Monte 
Rosa  inclusive,  and  thus  composes  the  most  elevated  land  and 
the  highest  mountain  groups  in  Europe.  Distinguished  by  the 
number  and  e.xtent  of  its  glaciers,  it  w'as  a  field  peculiarly  suited 
for  the  principal  object  of  Professor  Forbes's  researches  ;  while 
it  has  enabled  him  at  the  same  time  to  carry  his  readers  among 
scenes  at  once  wild  and  picturesque ;  through  frozen  gorges  as 
well  as  through  romantic  dells;  across  passes  seldom  trodden 
even  by  native  feet,  as  well  as  along  beaten  tracks  and  patent 
highways,  where  nature  bad  been  often  viewed  but  never  studied, 


*  ‘  One  of  these  afforded  shelter  to  a  monomaniac  disappointed  in 
love,  whose  sad  story  is  know  n  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley, 
who  recollect  him.  The  block,  which  is  figured  in  De  Charpentier's 
work,  is  named,  from  the  poor  man  who  lived,  I  think,  forty  years  under 
it,  Pierre  d  Milan* — P.  53,  note. 
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and  where  rocks  and  stones  bore  testimony  to  great  events,  but 
which,  lil«e  other  witnesses  to  truth,  had  testified  in  vain. 

We  could  have  wished  to  retrace  some  of  the  instructive  jour¬ 
neys  to  which  we  refer ;  but  our  limits  will  permit  us  only  to  glean 
a  few  interesting  occurrences  and  descriptions.  On  the  margin 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  stretching  along  the  face  of  the  rocky 
chain  which  extends  from  the  Aiguille  de  Dreux  to  the  point  called 
Les  Echelets,  are  some  fine  grassy  slopes,  where  it  is  the  practice 
to  graze  cows  during  several  weeks  of  summer.  How  such  un¬ 
wieldy  animals  can  be  conveyed  to  these  pastures  across  passes 
in  the  glacier,  which  an  unloaded  man  feels  it  difficult  to  accom¬ 
plish,  must  appear  surprising.  Stray  goats  are  often  found  be¬ 
wildered  among  the  crevasses,  and  bleating  for  help ;  and  our 
author  mentions  the  case  of  a  hotel-keeper  and  his  comp'anion, 
who,  in  transporting  by  means  of  ropes  a  mule  across  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  were  both  pulled  into  a  crevasse — they  themselves  escap¬ 
ing  with  difficulty,  and  abandoning  the  mule  to  its  fate.  The 
march  of  the  cows,  however,  seems  to  be  conducted  with  great 
skill. 

‘  The  most  usual  way  of  transporting  the  cows  is  hy  the  glacier,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mavvais  where,  as  1  have  alreaiiy  su'd,  the  ice  is  in 
the  very  act  of  tumbling  hea<llong  down.  There,  by  the  aid  of  hatchets 
and  planks,  a  sort  of  small  pathway  is  constructed  the  day  before  the 
ascent  or  descent  of  the  cattle  is  to  be  performed,  and  then  about  thirty 
peasants  asseml)Ie  to  pass  as  many  cows,  and,  by  the  aid  of  ropes,  suc¬ 
ceed,  usually  without  any  loss,  in  compelling  the  poor  animals  to  traverse 
the  rude  gangways  which  they  have  prepared.’ — (^P.  69.) 

On  the  I6th  February  1842,  an  American  traveller  had  ven¬ 
tured  without  a  guide  to  climb  the  granite  peaks  which  rise 
almost  vertically  above  the  glacier  of  Trelaporte.  These  soli¬ 
tary  precipices  were  but  casually  visited  by  the  shepherd,  and 
still  more  rarely  by  the  chamois  hunter ;  but  our  adventurous 
traveller  had  succeeded  in  mounting  to  a  commanding  eminence. 
His  foot,  however,  slipped.  He  fell  over  the  rock,  and  being 
caught  in  some  hushes  by  his  clothes,  his  fall  was  checked,  and 
he  found  himself  safely  deposited  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rocks, 
‘  in  a  perfectly  hopeless  prison,’  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 
Here  he  passed  the  whole  night ;  but  in  the  morning  his  cries 
were  accidentally  heard  by  some  young  men  from  Chamouni, 
who  were  at  a  great  distance  below  on  their  way  across  the 
*  glacier.  The  two  boldest  had  with  difficulty  climbed  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  above  him,  but  were  unable  to  give  him  help.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  however.  Professor  Forbes  and  his  guide,  Balmat,  had  gone 
to  this  remote  spot,  where  he  had  one  of  his  surveying  stations', 
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and  when  the  guide  was  seeking  for  water,  he  came  within  sight 
of  the  young  men  attempting  to  relieve  the  traveller. 

‘  Balinat  (says  he)  instantly  joined  them,  and  by  great  personal 
courage,  as  well  as  strength,  succeeded  in  dragging  the  man  up  hy 
the  arm,  from  a  siiot  whence  a  chamois  could  not  have  escaped  alive. 
Ualmat  told  me,  that  while  he  bore  the  entire  weight  of  the  man  on  the 
slippery  ledge  to  which  he  himself  clung,  he  felt  his  foot  give  way,  and 
for  a  moment  he  thought  himself  lost.  •  •  *  I  returned  with  Balmat 
to  view  the  exact  spot  of  the  adventure,  and  a  more  dreadful  prison  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive.  It  was  a  ledge  about  a  foot  broad  in  mu^t  places, 
and  but  a  few  feet  long,  with  grass  and  juniper  growing  upon  it.  It  tbinnod 
off  upon  the  cliff  entirely  in  one  direction,  and,  on  the  other,  termiiiiited 
abruptly  against  a  vertical  portion  of  the  solid  rock,  at  least  ten  feet 
high,  so  that  no  man  unassisted  could  have  climbed  it.  •  *  *  The 

ledge  was  about  twenty  feet  below  the  top  of  a  smooth  granitic  precipice, 
to  which  a  cat  could  not  have  clung ;  and  below,  the  same  polished  sur* 
face  went  sheer  down,  without  a  break,  for  a  depth  of  at  least  200  feet, 
where  it  sinks  under  the  glacier,  where  yawning  crevasses  would  have 
received  the  mangled  body,  and  would  never  have  betrayed  the  travel¬ 
ler’s  fate.’ — (P.  83,  84.) 

In  his  journey  from  Chamouni  to  Val  Pelline,  Professor  For¬ 
bes  visited  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  a  wild  and  lonely  valley,  and  well 
known  as  the  scene  of  three  awful  inundations,  which  destroyed 
life  and  property  to  an  enormous  extent.  These  inundations 
were  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  Glacier  of  Getroz,  which 
blocked  up  the  river  Drance,  and  formed  a  lake,  which  subse¬ 
quently  burst  its  icy  barrier  and  desolated  the  plains  below.  T'he 
first  of  these  inundations  took  place  in  1545,  when  one  hundred 
and  forty  persons  perished  in  the  flood.  In  1595,  the  valley  above 
the  bridge  of  Mauvoisin  was  completely  shut  up  by  the  descent 
of  huge  avalanches  of  ice.  The  dammed  up  waters  rose  to  an 
enormous  height,  till,  under  the  influence  of  the  hot  weather,  the 
icy  barrier  gave  way,  on  Sunday  the  4  th  of  June.  The  accumu¬ 
lated  water  rushed  out  with  irresistible  force,  bearing  along  with 
them  musses  of  rock  of  enormous  size,  tearing  up  every  thing 
in  their  course,  desolating  the  plains  of  Bagnes,  St  Branchicr, 
and  Bovernier,  and  destroying  the  whole  town  of  Martigny. 
The  wretched  peasantry  were  reduced  to  abject  poverty,  and  no 
fewer  than  from  sixty  to  eighty  perished  in  the  torrent. 

For  some  years  previous  to  1818,  blocks  of  ice  and  avalanches 
of  snow,  from  the  Glacier  of  Getroz,  began  to  obstruct  the 
river  Drance.  When  this  accumulation  had  acquired  sufficient 
size  and  solidity  to  resist  the  summer  heats,  it  increased  every 
winter,  till  it  became  a  huge  conical  mass  of  homogeneous  ice. 
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The  apex  of  the  cone  lay  in  the  ravine  about  100  feet  above 
the  river,  and  descending  with  an  inclination  of  45°,  it 
crossed  the'Drance,  and  its  base  rested  upon  the  precipitous 
flanks  of  Mount  Mauvoisin,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
The  waters  of  the  Drance,  however,  still  found  channels  for 
themselves  till  the  month  of  April,  when  these  channels  were 
closed,  and  a  lake  about  half  a  league  long  quickly  formed.  The 
danger  of  an  inundation  was  now  apparent,  and  means  were  in¬ 
stantly  taken  to  prevent  it.  M.  Venetz,  an  able  Engineer  of 
the  Valais,  and  ‘  the  founder  of  the  modern  geological  theory  of 
glaciers,’  suggested  the  idea  of  cutting  a  subterraneous  gallery 
or  tunnel,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  gradual  discharge  of  the 
water.  The  lower  end  of  the  tunnel  was  to  be  fifty  feet  below 
the  line  of  contact  of  the  cone  of  ice  with  the  Bank  of  Mount 
Mauvoisin,  while  its  upper  end  was  fixed  to  be  at  the  height  to 
which  the  lake  might  be  supposed  to  have  risen  when  the  tunnel 
was  finished.  By  this  contrivance  it  was  expected  that  the 
water  entering  the  tunnel  would  deepen  it  by  degrees,  and  then 
permit  the  surface  of  the  lake  to  descend  gradually  till  it  was 
nearly  empty.  This  bold  and  dangerous  experiment,  during 
which  the  workmen  ran  the  constant  risk  of  being  buried  under 
the  glacier,  or  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  falling  blocks  of  ice,  was 
begun  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  completed  on  the  13th  of  June. 
During  the  thirty-four  days  which  were  required  to  finish  this 
tunnel,  which  was  sixty-eight  feet  long,  the  lake  had  risen  sixty- 
two  ftet ;  but  from  particular  causes,  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel 
was  still  many  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  M.  Venetz, 
therefore,  sunk  the  floor  of  the  tunnel  several  feet  at  its  mouth, 
and  the  water  began  to  enter  it  on  the  13lh  of  June.  At  this  time 
the  lake  was  about  1 1,000  feet  (more  than  two  miles)  long ; — its 
average  breadth  at  the  surface  about  700  feet ;  and  at  the  bottom 
100  feet.  Its  absolute  average  breadth  was  therefore  400  feet, 
its  average  depth  200  feet,  and  its  contents  at  least  800  millions 
of  cubic  feet. 

The  floor  of  the  tunnel  began  to  wear  down  on  the  14th  of 
June  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  at  five  o’clock  the  lake  had  sunk 
one  foot.  At  six  a.m.  of  the  15th  of  June,  the  lake  had  sunk  ten 
feet.  In  twenty-four  hours  more,  it  had  sunk  thirty-six  feet;  and 
twelve  hours  after  that,  the  total  descent  of  the  lake  was  forty-five 
feet.  Hence  the  whole  had  been  reduced  from  800  to  530  mil¬ 
lions  of  cubic  feet.  At  the  outlet  of  the  tunnel  the  ice  was 
rapidly  melted  ;  and  enormous  fragments,  owing  to  the  absorption 
of  water,  fell  away  from  the  lower  sides  of  it,  so  as  to  diminish 
the  body  of  the  glacier  which  formed  the  retaining  wall  of  the 
lake.  Hence  the  tunnel  was  gradually  reduced  to  a  few  feet  in 
length.  When  the  cascade  bad  thus  cut  through  the  cone  of 
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ice,  it  attacked  the  mound  of  debris  at  the  base  of  Mount  Mau- 
voisin,  against  which  the  cone  rested  ;  and  having  carried  it  od' 
by  degrees,  it  pushed  away  the  soft  soil  at  the  same  place,  and 
excavated  a  passage  between  the  glacier  and  the  rocky  beds  of 
which  the  mountain  is  composed. 

The  water  now  rushed  out — the  ice  gave  way  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  crash,  and  the  lake  was  discharged  in  half  an  hour.  The 
rapidity  and  violence  of  the  flood  were  indescribable.  It  was  first 
stayed  by  a  narrow  gorge  below  the  glacier;  and  when  thus  pent 
up,  it  carried  away  the  bridge  of  Mauvoisin,  ninety  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Drance.  After  spreading  itself  over  a  wider  part 
of  the  valley,  it  was  again  stemmed  by  another  gorge ;  and  thus, 
rushing  from  one  basin  to  another,  it  acquired  new  force,  and 
swept  along  with  it  forests,  rocks,  houses,  barns,  and  cultivated 
lands.  At  the  village  of  Le  Chable,  the  flood,  containing  more 
debris  than  water,  was  pent  up  between  the  piers  of  a  solid  bridge, 
nearly  fifty  feet  above  the  Drance;  and  began  to  attack  the 
inclined  plane  of  earth,  on  which  stood  the  church  and  principal 
part  of  the  village.  An  increased  rise  of  a  few  feet  would  have 
undermined  them  had  not  the  bridge  given  way,  carrying 
along  with  it  the  houses  at  both  its  extremities.  The  flood 
now  spread  itself  over  the  wide  part  of  the  valley  between 
Le  Chable  and  St  Branchier,  undermining  and  hurrying 
away  the  houses,  the  roads,  the  richest  crops,  and  the  finest 
trees,  loaded  with  fruit.  Thus  armed  with  new  powers  of 
mischief,  it  entered  the  narrow  valley  below  St  Branchier,  and, 
after  ravaging  Le  Bourg  and  the  village  of  Martigny,  it  fell  with 
comparative  tranquillity  into  the  Rhone ;  leaving  the  plains 
around  covered  with  the  wreck  of  houses  and  of  furniture,  with 
thousands  of  trees  torn  up  by  the  root,  and  with  the  bodies  of  men 
and  of  animals  which  it  had  swept  away. 

M.  Escher  de  la  Linth  has  calculated  that  the  velocity  of  the 
torrent  from  the  Glacier  to  Le  Chable  was  thirty-three  feet  per 
second,  and  that  the  efflux  of  water  was ^ve  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  Rhine  below  Basle.* 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  this  most  interesting  work  ;  and 
we  cannot  do  so  more  appropriately,  than  by  extracting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  striking  passage  with  which  it  closes. 

*  Poets  and  philosophers  have  delighted  to  compare  the  course  of 
human  life  to  that  of  a  river  ;  perhaps  a  still  apter  simile  may  be  found 


*  Professor  Forbes  has  given  a  very  brief  notice  of  this  remarkable 
catastrophe.  We  have  abridged  the  preceding  account  of  it  from  a  more 
detailed  one,  with  plans  and  drawings,  by  the  late  Professor  Pictet.— 
See  Edin,  Phil,  Jour.  vol.  i.  p.  187. 
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in  the  history  of  a  glacier.  Heaven-descended  in  its  origin,  it  yet  takes 
its  mould  from  the  hidden  womb  of  the  mountain  which  brought  it 
forth.  At  first  soft  and  ductile,  it  acquires  a  character  and  firmness  of 
its  own,  as  an  inevitable  destiny  urges  it  on  its  onward  career.  Jostled 
and  constrained  by  the  crosses  and  inequalities  of  its  prescribed  path, 
hedged  in  by  impassable  barriers,  which  fix  limits  to  its  movements,  it 
yields  groaning  to  its  fate,  and  still  travels  forward,  scarred  with  the 
scars  of  many  a  conflict  with  opposing  obstacles.  All  this  while,  although 
wasting,  it  is  renewed  by  an  unseen  power — it  evaporates,  but  is  not 
consumed.  On  its  surface  it  bears  the  spoils  which,  during  the  progress 
of  existence,  it  has  made  its  own ; — often  weighty  burdens  devoid  of 
beauty  or  value — at  times  precious  masses,  sparkling  with  gems  or  with 
ice.  Having  at  length  attained  its  greatest  width  and  extension,  com¬ 
manding  admiration  by  its  beauty  and  power,  waste  predominates  over 
supply :  the  vital  springs  begin  to  fail ;  it  stoops  into  an  attitude  of 
decrepitude ;  it  drops  the  burdens  one  by  one  which  it  had  borne  so 
proudly  aloft — its  dissolution  is  inevitable.  But  as  it  is  resolved  into 
Its  elements,  it  takes  all  at  once  a  new,  and  livelier,  and  disembarrassed 
form;  from  the  wreck  of  its  members  it  arises  ‘another,  yet  the  same’ 
— a  noble,  full-bodied,  arrowy  stream,  which  leaps  rejoicing  over  the 
obstacles  which  before  had  stayed  its  progress,  and  hastens  through  fertile 
valleys  towards  a  freer  existence,  and  a  final  union  in  the  ocean  with 
the  boundless  and  the  infinite.’ — (P.  387.) 

It  is  not  to  supply  what  is  unavoidably  deficient,  or  to  perfect 
what  is  necessarily  incomplete,  that,  inappropriating  the  pre¬ 
ceding  lesson,  we  recall  the  important  truth,  that  the  material 
prototype  of  our  moral  progress  is  but  the  slave  of  the  laws  of 
gravity  and  temperature  written  on  its  bosom.  Hence  its  in¬ 
evitable  destiny,  its  prescribed  path,  and  its  groan^g  submission 
to  its  fate.  But  the  life  which  it  typifies  is  guided  by  a  gentler 

flower  and  a  lighter  rein.  Within  the  heart  of  man,  and  in 
etters  woven  with  its  fibres,  there  is  written  a  law  of  which 
conscience  is  the  interpreter,  and  there  is  implanted  a  will  to 
appreciate  or  to  reject  its  decisions.  Hence  may  it  take  the 
broad  or  the  narrow  path,  the  light  or  the  oppressive  burden, 
and,  having  cast  ofif  in  its  youth  or  in  its  manhood  the  incubus 
of  its  moraines,  it  emerges  from  its  icy  cavern  with  a  softer 
murmur,  and  in  a  purer  stream. 

But  even  when  merged  in  the  ocean,  the  glacier  life  has  not 
rounded  its  cycle.  Its  waters  re-distilled  ascend  in  their  aerial 
vehicle,  tinting  the  mountain-tops,  and  clothing  the  sky  in  their 
ethereal  blue;  and,  when  liberated  from  their  gaseous  prison  by 
the  lightning’s  stroke,  they  again  descend  in  showers  of  dew- 
drops,  or  in  stars  of  crystal,  throwing  their  rainbows  and  their 
haloes  round  the  luminaries  of  Heaven— the  homage  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  to  Him  who  made  them. 
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Art.  VI. — The  Martyrs  of  Science;  or,  the  Lives  of  Galileo, 
Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler.  By  Sir  David  Brewster,  K.H. 
D.C.L.  12mo.  London :  1841. 

IF  the  distinguished  author  of  this  unpretending  little  volume 
had  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of  the  origin  of  Physical 
Astronomy,  he  could  not  have  thrown  his  narrative  into  a  more 
convenient  or  interesting  form,  than  by  writing  the  lives  of  Ga¬ 
lileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler.  These  three  names  occupy  by 
far  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  Astronomy,  between 
those  of  Copernicus  and  Newton.  By  explaining  the  phenomena 
of  the  celestial  motions,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  immobility  of 
the  sun  and  the  twofold  motion  of  the  earth,  Copernicus  made 
the  first  step  towards  the  true  theory  of  the  universe  ;  but  he  did 
not  discard  the  eccentrics  and  epicycles  of  the  ancient  faith  ;  and 
the  universally  received  dogma  of  antiquity — uniform  motion  in 
circular  orbits  — remained  undisturbed.  In  order  to  proceed  a  step 
beyond  the  point  at  which  Copernicus  had  arrived,  observations 
of  greater  precision,  and  more' distinct  ideas  respecting  the  laws  of 
motion,  were  necessary.  Tycho  Brahe  furnished  the  observations. 
Kepler,  with  infinite  labour  and  sagacity,  traced  out  their  conse¬ 
quences,  and  proved  from  them  that  the  planetary  orbits  are  not 
circles  but  ellipses  ;  and  that  the  motions  are  not  uniform,  though 
regulated  by  a  law  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  beauty. 
Galileo  directed  the  telescope  to  the  heavens ;  fortified  the  Co- 

fternican  doctrine  with  new  proofs ;  and,  by  the  discovery  of  the 
aws  of  motion,  prepared  the  way  for  the  dynamical  theories  of 
Newton.  In  effecting  this  advance  from  formal  to  physical  as¬ 
tronomy,  no  other  individual  contributed  in  any  remarkable 
degree ;  hence  the  history  of  their  labours  includes  that  of  the 
science  itself,  during  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  its 
progress. 

But  if  the  three  individuals  just  named  are  pre-eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  services  to  Astronomy,  they  are  not  less  remark¬ 
able  for  their  intellectual  characters,  and  the  incidents  of  their 
personal  histories.  They  lived  in  an  age  of  unusual  intellectual 
activity,  when  Europe  was  rousing  itself  from  the  torpor  of  cen¬ 
turies,  and  gradually  aequiring  the  characteristics  of  our  own 
times.  First  in  chronological  order  comes  Tycho — the  prototype 
of  an  age  in  a  state  of  transition  from  ignorance  and  barbarism,  to 
knowledge  and  refinement — devoting  himself  with  equal  zeal  to 
the  pursuits  of  astronomy  and  astrology,  chemistry  and  alchemy, 
and  in  whose  character  religion  and  superstition,  enlarged  views 
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and  abject  credulity*  were  strangely  blended.  Next  we  have 
Kepler,  also  an  astrologer,  but  while  practising  the  art,  railing  at 
its  vanity  and  worthlessness  ; — indulging  in  the  wildest  reveries 
respecting  the  laws  of  the  planetary  motions,  but  rigidly  sub¬ 
jecting  all  his  fancies  to  the  test  of  calculation  ;  refuting  his  own 
hypotheses,  when  he  found  them  inconsistent  with  observation, 
with  as  much  patience  and  complacency  as  others  employ  in 
establishing  the  most  important  theories ;  speculating  on  the 
nature  of  attraction  so  as  almost  to  anticipate  Newton,  yet  stat¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  his  belief,  that  the  solid  globe  of  the  earth 
is  an  enormous  animal,  and  that  the  tides  are  produced  by  the 
spouting  out  of  water  through  its  gills !  Lastly,  we  have  the 
accomplished  and  courtly  Galileo  ;  a  controversialist,  a  rhetori¬ 
cian,  a  man  of  the  world  ;  treating  with  sarcasm  and  ridicule  the 
physicaldogmas  countenanced  hy  the  Church,  yet  living  on  terms 
of  intimate  friendship  with  its  dignitaries ;  establishing  the  true 
system  of  the  world  with  an  overwhelming  force  of  argument,  and 
recanting  his  doctrines  in  submission  to  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Characters  thus  marked  would  alford,  under  any  circumstances, 
interesting  subjects  for  biographical  sketches  ;  but  in  the  present 
case,  the  interest  is  greatly  increased  by  the  accidents  of  life  and 
position.  The  persecution  of  Galileo  by  the  Catholic  Church,  for 
maintaining  doctrines  which  are  now  regarded  as  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  truths  of  science  ;  the  injuries,  real  or  imaginary,  which  com¬ 
pelled  Tycho  to  abandon  his  Observatory,  and  exile  himself  from 
his  country  ;  the  privations  and  miseries  of  Kepler,  whose  fate 
it  was  to  be  one  day  engaged  in  working  out  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  and  the  next  in  calculating  nativities  to  procure  bread 
for  his  children ; — the  incidents,  in  short,  which  entitle  them 
to  be  regarded  as  martyrs  of  science — have  procured  for  them  the 
sympathies  of  the  world,  and  given  them  a  notoriety  altogether 
independent  of  their  scientific  discoveries. 

It  is  to  the  personal,  rather  than  the  scientific  history  of  these 
three  individuals,  that  Sir  David  Brewster  has  chiefly  directed 
the  attention  of  his  readers  in  the  present  brief  but  interesting 
Memoirs ;  for  though  their  services  to  science  are  distinctly  set 
forth,  and  on  the  whole  accurately  appreciated,  they  are  not  dwelt 
upon  at  such  length,  or  with  so  much  detail,  as  to  interfere  with 
the  popular  character  of  the  work.  He  does  not  profess  to  have 
had  access  to  any  new  sources  of  information,  or  to  have  placed 
the  already  known  facts  in  a  new  point  of  view  ;  he  has  under¬ 
taken  no  laborious  researches  for  the  purpose  of  settling  contro¬ 
verted  points  in  history,  or  detecting  minute  errors  or  omissions 
in  the  accounts  of  previous  biographers.  In  fact,  the  field  had 
already  been  so  diligently  gleaned,  as  to  leave  but  small  hopes  of 
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success  in  any  attempt  at  novelty.  The  work  derives  its  interest 
from  the  vivid  portraitures  it  places  before  us  of  the  characters  of 
men  whose  labours  occupy  a  lar^e  space  in  the  history  of  science, 
and  whose  endeavours  to  enlighten  the  world  were  attended  with 
so  many  personal  sacrifices.  It  is  written  in  an  agreeable  style ; 
it  abounds  with  traits  of  good  feeling  and  generous  sympathy  ; 
and,  what  may  be  regarded  as  of  importance  in  a  popular  work, 
it  represents  science  and  its  pursuits  under  an  attractive  and 
dignified  aspect. 

'I'he  life  of  Galileo,  whom  Sir  David  Brewster  places  at  the 
head  of  bis  martyrs,  has  been  given  by  his  numerous  biographers 
with  great  minuteness  of  detail.  The  materials  for  the  scientific 
portion  are  of  course  collected  from  his  various  writings  and  lite¬ 
rary  correspondence;  the  anecdotes  and  personal  traits  rest  chiefly 
on  the  authority  of  Viviaiii  and  Gherardini,  the  former  of  whom 
was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  revered  his  memory  with  a  species  of 
idolatry.  Until  recently,  there  was  no  good  account  of  his  life 
and  discoveries  in  English ;  but  the  want  was  ably  supplied  by 
the  elaborate,  though  somewhat  discursive  treatise,  in  the  Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  (1829  ;)  a  work  which,  it  is  but  justice  to 
say,  has  afforded  our  author  considerable  facilities  in  preparing  the 
present  Memoir.  The  recent  historical  work  of  Libri*  has  an 
account  of  Galileo  which  is  very  valuable  from  its  fulness  and  re¬ 
search,  and  the  care  which  has  been  taken  to  quote  the  original 
authorities  for  the  various  statements  and  anecdotes  recorded  ;  but 
unfortunately  the  author  is  a  partisan,  whose  zeal  to  magnify  his 
hero  causes  him  to  lose  sight  of  all  fairness  and  moderation  in 
speaking  of  the  characters  and  conduct  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
opposed. 

Galileo  Galilei,  born  at  Pisa  in  1564,  was  descended  from  a 
patrician,  though  decayed  family,  some  of  whose  members  had 
filled  high  civic  oflfices  in  Florence.  He  was  originally  destined 
for  commerce;  but  his  studious  disposition  and  promising  talents 
led  his  father,  Vincenzo  Galilei,  to  entertain  visions  of  success 
in  a  liberal  profession  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Pisa  to  study  medicine.  His  taste  for  geo¬ 
metry  is  said  to  have  been  developed  by  accidentally  overbearing 
a  lesson  given  by  the  Abb6  Ricci  to  his  pupils,  the  pages  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Ricci  happened  to  be  a  friend  of 
Vincenzo  Galilei ;  and,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  the  progress  already  made  by  the  young  aspirant, 
admitted  him  to  his  course,  and  encouraged  him  to  persevere. 


.  *  Histoirs  des  Sciences  MatMmatiques  en  ItaUe.  Tom.  ir.  1841. 
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The  study  of  Euclid  was  followed  by  that  of  Archimedes  ;  and, 
after  some  ineffectual  attempts  on  the  part  of  his  father  to  recall 
him  to  his  professional  studies,  he  was  allowed  to  follow  the  bent 
of  his  genius.  But  Vincenzo,  being  burdened  with  a  numerous 
family,  was  unable  to  maintain  his  son  at  Pisa  ;  he  applied  for 
H  hursary,  and  was  disappointed;  and  Galileo  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  university  without  taking  his  Doctor’s  degree. 

Galileo’s  first  essay  in  science  was  a  treatise  on  the  hydrosta- 
tical  balance.  This  production  fell  into  the  hands  of  Guido 
Ubaldi,  who  forthwith  conceived  a  friendship  for  the  young 
author,  and  procured  for  him  the  appointment  of  lecturer  on 
mathematics  at  Pisa,  with  a  salary  of  sixty  crowns.  In  this 
oihce  he  soon  made  himself  conspicuous  for  the  freedom  and 
boldness  of  his  attacks  on  the  mechanical  doctrines  of  Aristotle, 
whereby  he  excited  the  suspicions,  and  provoked  the  hatred  of  a 
strong  party  in  the  university.  In  1592,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  republic  of  Venice,  again  on  the  recommendation  of  Ubaldi, 
to  the  professorship  of  mathematics  at  Padua,  with  a  salary  of 
180  florins.  At  that  time,  it  was  the  custom  (as  it  had  been  in 
the  middle  ages)  to  engage  professors  for  a  term  of  years. 
Galileo's  appointment  was  for  six  years;  but  when  the  6rst 
period  of  his  engagement  had  expired,  he  was  re-elected  for 
another  period  of  six  years,  with  an  increased  salary  of  320 
florins;  and,  in  1606,  he  was  a  third  time  appointed,  and  his 
salary  raised  to  5*20  florins.  His  popularity  by  this  time  had 
become  so  great,  that  his  audience  could  not  be  accommodated 
in  the  spacious  lecture-rooms,  *  and  he  was  frequently  obliged 
to  adjourn  to  the  open  air.’ 

In  1609,  Galileo,  from  some  obscure  hints,  found  out  the 
construction  of  the  telescope.  The  instrument  excited  intense 
curiosity  at  Venice ;  and  he  presented  one  to  the  Senate,  *  who 
‘  acknowledged  the  present  by  a  mandate,  conferring  on  him 
*  for  life  his  professorship  at  Padua,  and  generously  raising  his 
‘  salary  from  520  to  1000  florins.’  In  the  following  year  he  was 
induced,  by  offers  from  Cosmo,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to 
return  to  his  native  state;  and  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  in  the  capacity  of  mathematician  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
with  a  salary  of  1000  florins,  and  with  no  official  duty  excepting 
that — which  we  may  suppose  would  not  press  hard  upon  bis 
leisure — of  occasionally  lecturing  to  foreign  princes.  This  ap¬ 
pointment  Galileo  continued  to  hold  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  enjoying  the  favour  first  of  Cosmo,  and  afterwards  of 
his  successor,  Ferdinand  II.,  both  of  whom  treated  him  with 
distinction  ;  and  used  their  influence  with  the  court  of  Rome  to 
shield  him  from  the  persecutions  which  were  raised  against  him 
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by  the  churchmen,  and  the  partisans  of  the  Aristotelian  philo¬ 
sophy. 

Bein^  thus  placed  in  a  situation  of  independence,  and  in  pos¬ 
session  of  uninterrupted  leisure,  Galileo  devoted  himself  with 
ardour  to  the  study  of  philosophy;  and  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  if  there  be  others  to  whom  physical  science  is  indebted  for 
more  profound  investigations,  and  researches  of  greater  difficulty, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  whose  writings  have  more  contributed 
to  its  general  progress,  or  whose  name  is  associated  with  a  greater 
number  of  brilliant  discoveries. 

Galileo’s  astronomical  discoveries  were  the  natural,  it  may  be 
said  the  necessary,  consequences  of  the  invention  of  the  tele¬ 
scope.  \Vith  respect  to  the  instrument  itself,  it  is  not  easy  to 
pronounce  with  certainty  on  the  exact  degree  of  merit  be  can 
claim  in  the  invention.  The  received  story  is,  that  while  at 
Venice  in  1600,  he  heard  accidentally  of  an  instrument  having 
been  constructed  in  Holland,  which  possessed  the  property  of 
causing  distant  objects  to  appear  nearer  to  the  observer ;  that  on 
reflecting  on  the  means  by  which  this  effect  could  be  produced, 
he  found,  after  a  night’s  consideration,  the  explanation  in  the 
principle  of  refraction  ;  and  that  by  applying  two  spectacle 
glasses  of  a  particular  kind  to  a  leaden  tube,  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  in  possession  of  a  telescope  which  magnifled  three  times. 
According  to  this  account,  Galileo  was  a  re-inventor  of  the  tele¬ 
scope.  He  himself  claims  no  other  merit  than  that  of  divining 
the  construction,  and  improving  the  instrument.  He  affirms 
that  he  had  never  seen  any  of  the  Dutch  telescopes ;  and  al¬ 
though,  as  remarked  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  assertion,  it  appears  from  various  evidence  that  more 
than  one  telescope  had  previously  been  brought  from  Holland 
to  Italy  ;  whence  it  has  been  conceived  to  be  quite  possible  that, 
without  having  actually  seen  the  instrument,  he  may  have  re¬ 
ceived  such  information  with  respect  to  its  construction,  as 
would  render  the  discovery  of  the  principle  not  altogether  inde¬ 
pendent.  But  whether  his  merit  in  the  re-invention  of  the  tele¬ 
scope  be  great  or  small,  he  is  entitled,  beyond  all  question,  to 
the  honour  of  first  applying  it  to  the  examination  of  the  Hea¬ 
vens  ;  and  displaying,  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  mankind,  new 
worlds  and  wonders,  of  the  existence  of  w  hich,  till  that  time,  no 
one  had  formed  a  conception. 

The  invention  of  the  telescope  was  followed  almost  imme¬ 
diately  by  a  crowd  of  astronomical  discoveries,  which,  though, 
from  our  familiarity  with  them  at  the  present  day,  they  cease  to 
be  regarded  with  wonder,  could  not  fail,  on  their  first  announce¬ 
ment,  to  excite  very  great  admiration  and  astonishment.  The 
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first  object  he  examined  was  the  moon,  whose  rugged  and  irre¬ 
gular  surface,  presenting  so  many  points  of  resemblance  to  our 
own  earth,  supplied  him  with  arguments  against  the  Aristotelian 
doctrine  of  the  perfection,  absolute  smoothness,  and  incorrup¬ 
tible  essence  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  of  which  he  was  not  slow  to 
take  advantage.  He  next  observed  and  pointed  out  the  remark¬ 
able  ditference  between  the  telescopic  appearances  of  the  planets 
and  fixed  stars  ;  and  the  innumerable  multitude  of  small  stars  that 
become  visible  in  the  milky  way,  the  pleiades,  and  other  nebula* 
and  clusters.  But,  of  all  his  telescopic  discoveries,  that  which 
was  regarded  as  the  most  astonishing  and  incredible,  (for  their 
existence  was  denied,  and  cause  shown  why  they  could  not 
possibly  exist,)  was  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  Four  small 
planets  revolving  about  a  central  body,  and  presenting  so  pal¬ 
pable  and  striking  an  analogy  to  the  primary  planets  revolving 
about  the  sun,  furnished  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Coper- 
nican  theory,  to  which  even  the  most  bigoted  followers  of  Aris¬ 
totle  could  scarcely  withhold  their  assent.  The  ring  of  Saturn 
also  attracted  his  notice ;  but,  in  this  case,  he  mistook  the  nature 
of  the  phenomenon,  and  supposed  the  planet  to  be  triple.  He 
remarked  the  horned  appearance  of  V^enus,  and  thereby  removed 
a  difficulty  which  had  occurred  to  Copernicus  himself,  who  per¬ 
ceived  that,  if  his  theory  were  true,  the  inferior  planets  ought  to 
have  phases  like  the  moon.  His  discovery  of  the  spots  on  the 
sun  has  occasioned  much  controversy ;  having  been  claimed  by 
Fabricius,  Sebeiner,  and  our  countryman  Harriott.  Galileo’s 
claim  to  priority  seems  now  generally  admitted ;  and  he  deduced 
from  the  phenomena  the  important  conclusion,  that  the  sun 
revolves  on  its  axis  in  a  period  of  about  twenty-eight  days. 

Greatly  as  these  discoveries  have  contributed  to  the  fame  of 
Galileo,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  occupied  a  large  portion  of 
his  time — having  been  all  published  within  three  years  after  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  telescope.  Viewing  them  with  relation 
to  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  their  intrinsic  merit  is  not 
very  great.  They  are  nothing  beyond  what  an  ordinary  obser¬ 
ver,  with  a  tolerably  good  telescope,  would  be  expected  to  make 
out  in  the  course  of  a  few  evenings ;  excepting,  perhaps,  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  solar  spots,  and  the  motions  of  Jupiter’s  satellites, 
which  require  time  for  their  development.  After  the  invention 
of  the  telescope,  they  imply  no  great  merit ;  and  could  not  long 
have  escaped  observation,  although  Galileo  had  never  lived.  In 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  phases  of  Venus,  and  the  triple 
appearance  of  Saturn,  they  were  all  claimed  by  other  observers 
even  in  his  own  lifetime.  But,  in  order  to  appreciate  them  cor¬ 
rectly,  we  must  go  back  to  the  period  at  which  they  were  made ; 
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and  consider  them  with  reference  to  the  ideas  universally  enter¬ 
tained  in  that  age.  In  this  light,  their  importance  assumes  u 
very  different  character ;  and  it  will  appear  that  to  Galileo  must 
be  conceded  the  honour,  not  only  of  having  made  an  immense 
addition  to  the  existing  knowledge  of  the  heavens,  but  of  having 
prepared  men’s  minds  for  the  reception  of  the  true  Theory  of  the 
Universe,  by  beating  down  and  overthrowing  the  prejudices  by 
which  they  had  been  kept  enthralled  for  so  many  generations. 

'1  he  researches  of  Galileo,  in  some  of  the  other  departments  of 
natural  philosophy,  were  of  more  importance  than  his  telescopic 
discoveries.  Since  the  days  of  Archimedes,  no  advance  had 
been  made  in  the  theory  of  mechanics.  In  determining  the  law 
of  the  acceleration  of  falling  bodies,  and  thereby  laying  the 
foundation  of  dynamics,  Galileo  gave  it  an  immense  extension. 
While  yet  a  student  at  Pisa,  he  remarked  the  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  fact  of  the  isochronism  of  the  pendulum;  and  being  then 
engaged  in  medical  studies,  he  proposed  to  apply  that  property 
as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  rate  of  the  pulse.  At  a  more 
mature  age,  he  had  an  idea  of  making  use  of  a  pendulum  as  a 
regulator  of  clock-work ;  but  he  was  ignorant  of  the  theory  of 
the  isochronism,  which  was  first  given  by  Huygens.  The  three 
(so  called)  laws  of  motion,  though  they  are  not  distinctly  enun¬ 
ciated,  are  virtually  involved  in  the  reasoning  which  he  employs 
in  his  ‘  Dialogues  on  Mechanics,’  published  in  1638.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  virtual  velocities  has  usually  been  ascribed  to  him  :  the 
germ  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  anterior  writings  of  his 
first  patron  and  early  friend,  Guido  Ubaldi.  In  mathematics 
he  was  not  an  inventor;  and  it  would  seem  that  his  acquire¬ 
ments  in  this  department  were  scarcely  equal  to  the  state  of 
knowledge  at  the  time.  Delambre  has  remarked  as  extraor¬ 
dinary,  that  in  his  long  calculations  (published  in  1632)  to 
prove  that  the  new  star  of  1572  had  no  parallax,  he  made  no 
use  of  Logarithms,  although  the  tables  of  Napier,  Kepler,  Ur- 
sinus,  and  Briggs,  were  then  in  existence,  and  would  have 
greatly  abridged  bis  labour.  In  a  letter  to  the  Grand  Duke, 
written  in  1609,  he  mentions  several  mathematical  treatises  on 
which  he  was  engaged ;  among  others,  one  on  the  composition 
of  continuous  quantity.  It  is  not  very  clear  that  the  works 
alluded  to  ever  existed  elsewhere  than  in  his  own  mind ;  but 
it  is  supposed  that  many  of  his  writings  have  been  lost,  and  that 
with  reference  to  the  one  just  mentioned,  Cavalleri  long  refused 
to  publish  bis  own  theory,  in  the  hope  that  Galileo’s  would  be 
given  to  the  world.  On  these  very  insufficient  grounds,  Libri 
gives  him  the  credit  of  having  imagined  the  calculus  of  indir 
visibles. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enumerate  the  specific  services  'which 
Galileo  rendered  to  the  physical  sciences ;  and  still  less  to  enter 
into  any  account  of  the  long  and  prolix  discussions  with  which 
the  announcement  of  the  greater  part  of  his  discoveries  was  fol¬ 
lowed.  His  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  consists  not  so 
much  in  his  actual  discoveries,  important  though  they  were,  as 
in  the  revolution  which  he  contributed  to  effect  in  philosophy,  by 
applying  geometrical  reasoning  to  experimental  facts,  and  teach¬ 
ing  mankind  to  reject  the  dogmas  of  the  schools,  and  to  appeal 
from  the  authority  of  Aristotle  to  reason  and  observation.  It 
cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that  he  was  either  the  first  who  followed 
the  inductive  method  of  reasoning,  or  who  perceived  and  de¬ 
nounced  the  worthlessness  of  the  scholastic  philosophy ;  but  the 
credit  which  he  had  gained  by  the  telescope,  and  the  wonders  it 
revealed,  and,  above  all,  the  extraordinary  elegance  and  perspi¬ 
cuity  of  his  writings,  threw  the  merits  of  others  into  the  shade  ; 
and  gave  an  impulse  and  currency  to  his  opinions,  which  they 
would  not  have  obtained  without  these  accessory  advantages. 
Considering  the  frequency  with  which  his  name  occurs  in  all  the 
scientific  productions  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  so  many  important  discoveries  both  in 
astronomy  and  mechanics,  we  may  admit  the  remark  of  his 
countryman  Libri,  that  in  science  he  was  the  master  of  Europe. 

I'he  circumstances  which  entitle  Galileo  to  be  regarded  as  a 
martyr  of  science^  are  the  persecutions  he  sustained  on  account 
of  his  assertion  of  the  earth’s  motion ;  his  trial,  condemnation, 
and  imprisonment,  by  the  Inquisition ;  and  his  constrained 
abjuration,  in  his  old  age,  of  the  Copernican  doctrine,  which 
it  had  been  the  principal  business  of  his  life  to  establish.  This 
episode  in  his  history  has  been  represented  in  very  different 
colours  by  his  biographers ;  some  ascribing  his  persecution  to 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  Romish  Church  has  always  been 
disposed  to  regard  the  propagation  of  physical  knowledge ;  while 
others  have  considered  that  it  was  provoked,  if  not  altogether 
compelled,  by  his  own  imprudent  conduct ;  which  left  the  heads 
of  the  Church  no  alternative  but  to  reduce  him  to  silence,  or 
abandon  their  pretensions  to  spiritual  authority.  Sir  David 
Brewster  has  treated  this  subject  with  fairness  and  moderation. 
He  is  no  apologist  of  the  Inquisition ;  yet,  on  perusing  his  nar¬ 
rative,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  its  conduct,  in  this  particular 
case,  was  not  without  circumstances  of  palliation ;  and  that  Gali¬ 
leo  himself,  like  many  others  who  have  had  the  credit  of  suffering 
for  the  cause  of  truth,  had  no  small  share  in  stirring  up  the  per¬ 
secution  by  which  his  last  years  were  embittered. 

Galileo  had  adopted  the  Copernican  theory  at  an  early  period  | 
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and  as  it  was  not  the  disposition  of  his  mind  longf  to  cherish  any 
opinion  in  silence,  keen  discussions  on  the  subject  had  taken 
place  between  himself  and  the  Peripaticians  during  his  residence 
at  Padua.  Defeated  in  argument,  they  invoked  the  aid  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  attempted  to  silence  him  by  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
The  heads  of  the  Church,  though  disliking  the  innovation,  were 
reluctant  to  commit  themselves  by  a  formal  condemnation  of  the 
doctrine,  and  desirous  that  it  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a 
mere  mathematical  hypothesis.  In  fact,  the  theory  of  the  earth’s 
motion,  so  far  from  having  met  with  opposition  on  its  first  pro¬ 
mulgation,  had  been  received  with  favour  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  cardinals  and  churchmen;  and  Copernicus,  himself  a 
priest,  had  dedicated  his  great  work,  De  RevolutioJiibus,  to 
the  Pope.  But  when  Galileo,  who  had  no  spiritual  character, 
began  to  disseminate  the  same  doctrine,  the  Dominicans  took 
alarm,  and  forced  the  Church  into  a  reluctant  declaration  of  its 
sentiments.  In  replying  to  the  objections  which  his  opponents 
drew  from  certain  texts  of  Scripture,  Galileo,  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  and  pupil  Castelli,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  expres¬ 
sions  employed  in  the  sacred  writings  were  not  intended  to  have 
reference  to  astronomical  systems;  and  that  there  was,  in  fact,  as 
much  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  language  of  Scripture  with  the 
Ptolemaic  as  with  the  Copernican  theory;  and  in  1615  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  mother  of  the  Grand  Duke,  in 
which  the  same  arguments  were  stated  at  greater  length,  and 
enforced  with  quotations  from  the  ancient  fathers,  and  instances 
of  the  former  practice  of  the  Church.  The  publication  of  these 
letters  gave  great  offence  to  the  court  of  Home ;  for,  however 
favourably  it  might  be  disposed  to  the  new  doctrines,  it  could 
not  submit  to  see  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  the  priesthood  by  a  layman.  Galileo  having 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  doctrine  would  be  formally  con¬ 
demned,  proceeded  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  avert,  if  possible,  this  consequence.  Here,  he  was  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  charged  with  maintaining 
the  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  immobility  of 
the  sun,  teaching  it  to  his  pupils,  and  attempting  to  reconcile 
it  to  Scripture.  In  February  1616,  a  congregation  of  cardi¬ 
nals,  having  con»idered  the  charges,  decreed  that  Galileo  should 
be  enjoined  to  renounce  the  obnoxious  doctrines,  and  to  pledge 
himself,  under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment,  that  he  would  nei¬ 
ther  teach,  defend,  or  publish  them  in  future.  Galileo,  says  Sir 
David  Brewster,  *  did  not  hesitate  to  yield  to  this  injunction. 

*  On  the  day  following,  the  26th  of  February,  he  appeared 

*  before  Cardinal  Bellarmine  to  renounce  his  heretical  opinions ; 
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*  and,  having  declared  that  he  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  the 
‘  earth’s  motion,  and  would  neither  defend  nor  teach  it,  in  his 
‘  conversation  or  his  writings,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  bar  of 
‘  the  Inquisition.’ 

Having  disposed  of  the  case  of  Galileo,  the  Congregation 
next  proceeded  to  consider  the  doctrine  itself ;  and,  on  the  5th 
of  March  of  tlie  same  year,  a  formal  decree  was  pronounced, 
declaring  it  to  be  false,  and  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
and  in  order  that  the  heresy  might  spread  no  further  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  Catholic  truth,  they  decreed  that  the  work  of  Coper¬ 
nicus  should  be  suspended  until  it  should  have  been  corrected ; 
and  that  the  book  of  one  Foscarini,  a  Carmelite  friar,  should  be 
altogether  prohibited  and  condemned,  together  with  all  other 
works  teaching  the  same  doctrine.  In  this  general  prohibition, 
therefore,  Galileo’s  letters  to  Castelli  and  the  Grand  Duchess 
were  included,  although  they  were  not  expressly  named.  Galileo 
remained  for  some  time  at  Rome,  doing  his  best,  it  would  seem, 
notwithstanding  his  pledge,  to  frustrate  these  intentions.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  had  an  audience  of  the  Pope,  by  whom  he  was  very 
graciously  received.  The  Pope  assured  him,  ‘  that  the  Con- 
‘  gregation  were  not  disposed  to  receive  upon  light  grounds  any 
‘  calumnies  that  might  he  propagated  by  his  enemies,  and  that, 

‘  so  long  as  he  occupied  the  papal  chair,  he  might  consider  him- 
‘  self  safe.’  These  assurances  (Sir  D.  Brewster  remarks)  ‘were 
‘  no  doubt  founded  on  the  belief  that  Galileo  would  adhere  to 
‘  his  pledges ;  but  so  bold  and  inconsiderate  was  he  in  the  ex- 
‘  pression  of  his  opinions,  that,  even  in  Rome,  he  was  continually 
‘  engaged  in  controversial  discussions.’  To  such  a  length  was 
this  imprudence  carried,  that  the  Tuscan  minister,  apprehensive 
of  the  consequences,  represented  the  danger  which  Galileo  was 
incurring  to  the  Grand  Duke,  who,  by  a  letter  under  his  own 
hand,  recalled  him  to  Tuscany. 

In  1623,  Cardinal  Maifeo  Barberini  succeeded  to  the  Papal 
Chair,  under  the  title  of  Urban  VIII.  This  personage  having 
been  an  intimate  friend  of  Galileo,  the  latter  was  induced  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  accession.  Here, 
says  Sir  D.  Brewster,  he  met  with  a  noble  and  generous  recep¬ 
tion  : — 

‘  The  kindness  of  his  Holiness  was  of  the  most  marked  description. 
He  not  only  loaded  Galileo  with  presents,  and  promised  him  a  pension 
for  his  son  Vincenzo,  hut  wrote  a  letter  to  Ferdinand  II.,  who  had  just 
succeeded  Cosmo  as  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  recommending  Galileo  to 
his  particular  patronage : — “  For  we  find  in  him,”  says  he,  “  not  only 
literary  distinction,  but  the  love  of  piety;  and  he  is  strong  in  those 
qualities  by  which  pontifical  goud>will  is  easily  obtained.”  ’ 
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The  spirit  in  which  Galileo  met  the  forbearance  of  the  Inqui* 
sition,  and  the  favours  of  the  Pope,  is  thus  set  forth  : — 

‘  Although  Gulileo  bad  made  a  narrow  escape  from  the  grasp  of  the 
Inquisition,  yet  he  was  never  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  lenity  which  he 
experienced.  When  he  left  Rome  in  1616,  under  the  solemn  pledge  of 
never  again  teaching  the  obnoxious  doctrine,  it  was  with  a  hostility 
against  the  church,  suppressed,  but  deeply  cherished ;  and  his  resolution 
to  propagate  the  heresy  seems  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  vow  by 
which  he  renounced  it.  In  the  year  1618,  when  he  communicated  his 
theory  of  the  tides  to  the  Archduke  Leopold,  he  alludes,  in  the  most 
sarcastic  terms,  to  the  conduct  of  the  church.  'I'he  same  hostile  tone, 
more  or  less,  pervaded  all  his  writings ;  and,  while  he  laboured  to  shar¬ 
pen  the  edge  of  his  satire,  he  endeavoured  to  guard  himself  against  its 
effects  by  an  affectation  of  the  humblest  deference  to  the  decisions  of 
theology.’ 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  that  whatever 
allowance  may  be  made  for  the  ardour  of  Galileo’s  temper,  and 
however  we  may  justify  or  even  approve  of  his  conduct  up  to 
this  time,  his  visit  to  the  Pope,  in  placed  him  in  a  new 

relation  to  the  church,  which  demanded  on  his  part  a  new  and 
corresponding  demeanour.  The  advances  were  made  on  his 
side — he  had  been  received  with  courtesy  and  kindness — been 
loaded  with  favours,  and  had  accepted  pensions  for  himself  and 
his  son: — 

‘  Thus  honoured  by  the  head  of  the  church,  and  befriended  by  its 
dignitaries,  Galileo  must  have  felt  himself  secure  against  the  indignities 
of  its  lesser  functionaries,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  fullest  license  to 
prosecute  his  researches  and  publish  his  discoveries,  provided  he  avoided 
that  dogma  of  the  church  which,  even  in  the  present  day,  it  has  not 
ventured  to  renounce.  But  Gulileo  was  bound  to  the  R4>mish  hierarchy 
by  even  stronger  ties.  His  son  and  himself  were  pensioners  of  the 
church  ;  and,  having  accepted  of  its  aims,  they  owed  it  at  least  a  decent 
and  respectful  allegiance.  The  pension  thus  given  by  Urban,  was  not  a 
remuneration  which  sovereigns  sometimes  award  to  the  services  of  their 
subjects.  Galileo  was  a  foreigner  at  Rome.  The  sovereign  of  the  papal 
state  owed  him  no  obligation ;  and  hence  we  must  regard  the  pension 
of  Galileo  as  a  donation  from  the  Roman  pontiff  to  science  itself ;  and 
as  a  declaration  to  the  Christian  world,  that  religion  was  not  jealous  of 
philosophy,  and  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  willing  to  respect  and 
foster  even  the  genius  of  its  enemies. 

*  Galileo  viewed  all  these  circumstances  in  a  different  light.  He 
resolved  to  compose  a  work,  in  which  the  Copernican  system  should  be 
demonstrated;  but  he  had  not  the  courage  to  do  this  in  a  direct  and 
open  manner.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  discussing  the  subject  in  a  Dia¬ 
logue  between  three  speakers,  in  the  hope  of  eluding,  by  this  artifice, 
the  censure  of  the  church.  This  work  was  completed  in  1630 ;  but, 
owing  to  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  license  to  print  it,  it  was  not 
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published  till  1632.  In  obtaining  this  license,  Galileo  exhibited  consi¬ 
derable  address,  and  his  memory  has  not  escaped  from  the  imputation 
of  having  acted  unfairly,  and  of  having  involved  his  personal  friends  in 
the  consequences  of  his  imprudence.’ 

The  charge  here  hinted  at,  refers  to  the  concealment  from 
the  censors,  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  and  authorize  the 
publication  of  the  work,  of  the  material  fact,  that  he  hud  been 
enjoined  by  the  Inquisition,  in  1616,  not  to  hold  or  to  teach 
the  Coperiiican  doctrine  in  any  way  whatever;  and  this  is  one 
of  the  circumstances  of  oftence  recited  in  the  sentence  that  was 
ultimately  passed  on  him.  la  cur.sequence  of  the  license,  llic- 
cardi,  the  master  of  the  palace,  and  Ciampoli,  the  Pope’s  private 
secretary,  were  dismissed  from  their  situations,  and  even  the 
Inquisitor  of  Florence  did  not  escape  a  reprimand.  ' 

'I'lie  work  thus  furtively  ushered  into  the  world,  produced  an 
immense  effect,  not  only  in  Italy  but  over  Europe.  The  Pope 
was  greatly  exasperated  ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  enemies 
of  Galileo  endeavoured  to  persuade  him,  that  the  Simplicio  of  the 
Dialogue — the  Peripatician  whose  feeble  attempts  to  support 
Aristotle  and  Ptolemy  were  met  by  so  overwhelming  a  force  of 
argument  and  ridicule — was  intended  to  represent  his  Holiness. 
He  appointed  a  commission  to  enquire  into  the  circumstances, 
and  Galileo  was  again  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  at  Rome.  Here  he  arrived  in  February  1633 — all  the  etforts 
of  the  Grand  Duke  and  the  Tuscan  ambassador  to  obtain  a 
dispensation  from  his  attendance,  on  the  grounds  of  his  advanced 
age,  his  declining  health,  and  the  inconvenience  of  the  quaran¬ 
tine  regulations  then  in  force,  having  been  unsuccessful.  These 
remonstrances,  however,  were  not  altogether  without  effect.  The 
quarantine  was  relaxed  in  his  favour ;  he  was  allowed  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  the  Tuscan  ambassador;  he 
was  visited  by  the  Pope’s  nephew ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings,  and  the  trial  which  followed,  he  was  treated 
with  the  most  marked  indulgence  and  consideration.  It  would 
be  uninteresting  to  describe  in  detail  the  proceedings  before 
the  court  of  the  Inquisition ;  the  result  is  thus  stated  by  our 
author : — 

*  A  lung  and  elaborate  sentence  was  pronounced,  detailing  the  former 
proceedings  of  the  Inquisition,  (in  1616,)  and  specifying  the  offences 
which  he  had  conamitted  in  teaching  heretical  doctrines,  in  violating  his 
former  pledges,  and  in  obtaining,  by  improper  means,  a  license  for  the 
printing  of  his  Dialogues.  After  an  invocation  of  the  name  of  our 
Saviour  and  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  Galileo  is  declared  to  have  brought 
himself  under  strong  suspicions  of  heresy,  and  to  bare  incurred  all  the 
censures  and  penalties  which  are  enjoined  against  delinquents  of  this 
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kind ;  but  from  all  these  consequences  he  is  held  to  he  absolved,  pro¬ 
vided  that  with  a  sincere  heart,  and  a  faith  unfeigned,  he  abjures  and 
curses  the  heresies  he  has  cherished,  as  well  as  every  other  heresy  against 
the  Catholic  church.  In  order  that  his  offence  might  not  go  altogether 
unpunished,  that  he  might  be  more  cautious  in  future,  and  be  a  warning 
to  others  to  abstain  from  similar  delinquencies,  it  was  also  decreed  that 
his  Dialogues  should  be  prohibited  by  public  edict;  that  he  himself 
should  be  condemned  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  during  their  plea¬ 
sure  ;  and  that,  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  years,  he  should  recite 
once  a-week  the  seven  penitential  psalms.’ 

Galileo  offered  no  resistance  to  this  decree,  but  immediately 
signed  the  act  of  abjuration  ;  in  which  ‘he  invoked  the  divine  aid 
‘  in  abjuring,  and  detesting,  and  vowing  never  again  to  teach, 

‘  the  doctrine  of  the  earth’s  motion  and  the  sun’s  stability ; 

‘  pledged  himself  that  he  would  never  again,  either  in  words  or 
*  writing,  propagate  such  heresies ;  and  swore  that  he  would 
‘  fulfil  and  observe  the  penances  which  had  been  inflicted  upon 
‘  him.’ — (P.  93.) 

Galileo’s  abjuration  was  unquestionably  a  great  triumph  for  the 
Romish  church,  and  due  care  was  taken  to  make  it  widely  known. 
Sir  David  Brewster  seems  to  consider  that  his  character  received 
some  tarnish  from  the  facility  with  which  he  renounced  a  doctrine 
which  he  had  established  by  so  many  proofs,  and  of  the  truth  of 
which  he  must  have  entertained  a  profound  conviction.  Assur¬ 
edly  his  conduct  displayed  little  of  the  firmness  of  a  martyr ;  nor 
can  he  aspire  to  participate,  in  that  respect,  the  approbation  and 
applause  which  mankind  willingly  award  to  those  who  stand  pre¬ 
pared  to  sacrifice  even  life  for  their  principles.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  the  matter  at  issue  was  not,  like  some  spe¬ 
culative  article  of  a  theological  system,  a  question  of  authoiity  or 
opinion.  Galileo  must  have  felt  that,  whatever  the  Inquisition 
might  be  pleased  to  decree,  the  fate  of  his  doctrines  would  ulti¬ 
mately  be  decided  by  facts  and  observations  over  which  they  had 
no  control.  He  might  reason  as  Pascal  did  with  the  Jesuits : — 
‘  It  is  in  vain  that  you  have  procured  against  Galileo  a  decree  from 
‘  Rome  condemning  the  opinion  of  the  earth’s  motion.  Assuredly 
‘  that  will  never  prove  it  to  be  at  rest ;  and  if  we  have  unerring 
‘  observations  proving  that  it  turns  round,  not  all  mankind  toge- 
‘  ther  can  keep  it  from  turning,  nor  themselves  from  turning  w  ith 
‘  it.’  Having  this  conviction,  he  must  have  felt  that  the  progress 
of  truth  could  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  be  retarded  by  formal 
submission  to  ecclesiastical  power,  nor,  on  the  other,  advanced 
by  self-sacrifice.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  insincerity  of  his 
act  should  not,  perhaps,  be  severely  judged.  That  Galileo  was 
insincere  in  his  abjuration  cannot  be  doubted ;  his  persecutuis 
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were  probably  not  more  sincere  :  indeed,  it  is  apparent  on  the 
face  of  the  proceedings,  that  the  point  about  which  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  was  solicitous,  was  not  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  doc¬ 
trine,  but  submission  to  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Church. 

A  question  has  been  mooted  with  respect  to  this  trial,  which, 
though  it  is  not  alluded  to  by  our  author,  we  shall  briefly 
notice,  in  consequence  of  the  prominent  manner  in  which  it  has 
recently  been  brought  forward  by  Libri.  It  has  been  surmised 
that  in  the  course  of  his  examination  Galileo  was  put  to  the  tor¬ 
ture.  The  ground  of  this  surmise  is  the  following  sentence  in  the 
recital  prefixed  to  the  decree  of  the  Inquisition  : — ‘  But  whereas  it 
*  appeared  to  us  that  you  had  not  disclosed  the  whole  truth  with 
‘  regard  to  your  intentions,  we  thought  it  necessary  to  proceed 
‘  to  the  rigorous  examination  of  you,  in  which  you  answered 
‘  like  a  good  Catholic.’*  Now  it  is  argued,  that  in  the  books 
of  the  Inquisitorial  law,  the  phrase  rigorous  examination  is 
understood  to  imply  torture ;  and  processes  are  said  to  be 
extant  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  inter¬ 
pretation.  Libri,  indeed,  goes  the  length  of  asserting,  that, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Holy  Office,  whenever  there  was 
doubt  with  respect  to  the  intention  of  the  accused,  it  was  matter 
of  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  torture.  It  is  true,  that  neither 
Galileo  himself,  nor  Niccolini,  the  ambassador  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  who  traiismitted  an  account  of  the  proceedings  to  his 
master,  has  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  torture ;  but  to  account 
for  their  silence,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  Inquisition  was 
known  to  impose  the  most  profound  silence  on  those  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  brought  before  it,  and  that  the  trial  of 
Galileo,  as  is  evident  from  the  correspondence  of  Niccolini,  was,  in 
a  particular  manner,  shrouded  in  mystery.  In  the  absence  of  all 
direct  evidence,  Libri  and  others  have  urged  the  probability  of 
the  allegation  from  the  know’n  character  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
its  conduct  in  other  instances ;  but  arguments  of  this  kind  must  be 
received  with  great  caution,  when  used  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
a  specific  charge.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  docu¬ 
ment  containing  the  original  process,  which  would  have  afibrded 
conclusive  evidence  in  the  present  question,  was  in  France  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  that  Napoleon 
intended  to  publish  it.  Libri  states,  that  at  the  Restoration  it  was 
lost,  or  probably  made  away  with.  According  to  what  is  said  of 
it  by  Venturi,  who  had  his  information  from  Delambre,  the  docu¬ 
ment  was  mutilated  towards  the  end ;  and  Venturi  was  of  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  in  the  defective  part  that  the  Catholic  answers 
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of  Galileo,  in  his  rigorous  examination,  might  be  expected  to  be 
contained.* 

Sir  David  Brewster,  as  we  have  already  said,  has  made  no  allu¬ 
sion  to  this  subject;  probably  considering  the  allegation,  on  such 
flimsy  grounds,  of  a  proceeding  so  utterly  at  variance  with  all 
that  is  certainly  known  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  Galileo 
by  the  Inquisition,  as  undeserving  of  attention.  In  fact,  the 
indulgence  he  met  with  during  and  subsequent  to  the  trial,  was 
such  as  must  destroy  every  shadow  of  a  suspicion  of  torture  ;  at 
least  if  the  Inquisition  is  to  be  judged  of  according  to  the  rules 
which  are  ordinarily  applied  to  human  actions. 

*  Galileo  bad  remained  only  four  days  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition, 
when,  on  the  application  of  Niccolini,  the  Tuscan  ambassador,  he  was 
allowed  to  reside  with  him  in  his  palace.  As  Florence  still  suffered 
under  the  contagions  disease  we  have  already  mentioned,  it  was  purposed 
that  Sienna  should  he  the  place  of  Galileo’s  confinement,  and  that  his 
residence  should  be  in  one  of  the  convents  of  that  city.  Niccolini, 
however,  recommended  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  Piccolomini  as  a 
more  suitable  residence  ;  and  though  the  archbishop  was  one  of  Galileo's 
best  friends,  the  Pope  agreed  to  the  arrangement,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  July  Galileo  quitted  Home  for  Sienna. 

‘  After  having  spent  nearly  six  months  under  the  hospitable  roof  of 
his  friend,  with  no  other  restraint  than  that  of  being  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  palace,  Galileo  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  villa  near 
Florence  under  the  same  restrictions  ;  and  as  the  contagious  disease  had 
disappeared  in  Tuscany,  he  was  able  in  the  month  of  December  to  re¬ 
enter  bis  own  house  at  Arcetri,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days.’ — (P.  101.) 

Galileo  survived  this  proceeding  about  nine  years.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  Arcetri,  he  lost  his  favourite  daughter — who  had 
piously  taken  on  herself  that  portion  of  his  penance  which  consist¬ 
ed  in  the  weekly  recital  of  the  penitential  psalms — and  the  event 
appears  to  have  deeply  affected  his  health  and  spirits.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  months,  during  which  he  was  permitted  to 
reside  at  Florence,  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
passed  at  Arcetri,  w  hich,  in  his  familiar  letters,  he  styled  his  prison. 
During  this  period  he  comjrosed  his  ‘  Dialogues  on  Alotion,’ 
one  of  the  most  important  of  his  works.  His  last  astronomical 
discovery  was  the  diurnal  libration  of  the  moon,  in  1G3G.  Soon 
after  this,  he  lost  the  sight  of  an  eye,  and  subsequently  became 
totally  blind.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  January  1G42,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age. 


•  The  new  Edition  of  Galileo’s  Works,  now  publishing  at  Florence, 
may  be  expected  to  contain  documents,  or  information,  which  will  set 
this  question  at  rest, 
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The  per<‘onal  character  of  Galileo  has  been  the  theme  of  muph 
euloffy.  His  manners  are  reported  to  have  been  cheerful  and 
affable,  and  such  as  secured  the  warm  attachment  of  friends. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  hospitality  and  be* 
nevolence ;  to  have  been  ‘  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  generous  in 

*  the  aid  which  he  administered  to  men  of  genius  and  talent,  who 

*  often  found  a  comfortable  asylum  under  his  roof;’  and,  although 
his  temper  was  easily  ruffled,  *  the  excitement  was  transient,  and 
‘  the  cause  of  it  speedily  forgotten.’  Notwithstanding  these  ge¬ 
neral  eulogies,  an  attentive  reader  of  his  ‘  Letters’  will  be  apt  to 
suspect  that  his  mind  was  tinged  with  a  considerable  share  of 
selfishness,  and  attention  to  personal  indulgence  and  comfort; 
and  with  some  illiberality  in  his  appreciation  of  the  discoveries  of 
his  contemporaries.  From  the  style  of  his  ‘  Dialogues,’  as  well  as 
the  accounts  which  have  been  given  by  others,  of  his  disputes  with 
the  Aristotelians,  we  readily  infer  that  he  was  fond  of  argument 
and  disputation,  perhaps  of  display ;  for  his  controversial  powers 
were  of  the  highest  order,  and  gave  him  a  great  superiority  over 
his  adversaries.  In  his  morals  Sir  David  Brewster  considers  that 
he  was  somewhat  lax.  He  never  was  married,  and  his  children 
W’ere  legitimated  by  the  Grand  Duke.  He  appears  to  have  been 
fond  of  the  more  exhilarating  pleasures  of  the  table.  *  His  hos- 
‘  pi  table  board  was  ever  ready  for  the  reception  of  his  friends ;  and 

*  though  he  was  himself  abstemious  in  his  diet,  seems  to  have 

*  been  a  lover  of  good  wines,  of  which  he  received  always  the 
‘  choicest  varieties  out  of  the  Grand  Duke’s  cellar.  This  peculiar 
‘  taste,  together  with  his  attachment  to  a  country  life,  rendered 

*  him  fund  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  induced  him  to  devote 

*  his  leisure  hours  to  the  cultivation  of  his  vineyards.’  Sir  David 
concludes  his  account  of  Galileo  with  the  following  eulogy  of 
his  scientific  character: — 

<  The  scientific  character  of  Galileo,  and  his  method  of  investigating 
truth,  demand  our  highest  admiration.  The  number  and  ingenuity  of 
bis  inventions,  the  brilliant  discoveries  which  be  made  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  depth  and  beauty  of  his  researches  respecting  the  laws  of  motion, 
have  gained  him  the  admiration  of  every  succeeding  age,  and  have  placed 
him  next  to  Netvton  in  the  lists  of  original  and  inventive  genius.  To 
this  high  rank  he  was  doubtless  elevated  by  the  inductive  processes  which 
he  followed  in  all  bis  enquiries.  Under  the  sure  guidance  of  observation 
and  experiment,  be  advanced  to  general  laws;  and  if  Bacon  had  never 
lived,  the  student  of  nature  would  have  found,  in  the  writings  and  la¬ 
bours  of  Galileo,  not  only  the  boasted  principles  of  the  inductive  philo¬ 
sophy,  but  also  their  practical  application  to  the  highest  efforts  of  inven¬ 
tion  and  di>covery.’ — (P.  118.) 

Tycho  Brahe,  the  second  of  the  so-called  Martyrs,  though 
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he  has  been  usually  represented  as  immeasurably  inferior  to  Ga¬ 
lileo  as  a  philosopher,  rendered  services  to  Astronomy  of  a  far 
more  important  character.  Unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  his 
name  has  come  down  to  posterity  in  connexion  with  an  hypothesis 
respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  solar  system,  which  never  had 
any  followers ;  and  w  hich,  coming  after  that  of  Copernicus,  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  retrograde  step  in  theory.  But  if  we 
put  the  unlucky  hypothesis,  with  some  other  speculative  notions 
of  Tycho,  out  of  view,  and  fix  our  attention  solely  on  the  extent, 
accuracy,  and  importance  of  his  observations,  and  the  results  to 
which  they  led,  we  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves  that  there  is  no 
observer,  ancient  or  modern,  whose  labours  have  produced  a 
more  marked  influence  on  the  progress  of  astronomical  science. 

The  anecdotical  life  of  Tycho  was  written  in  minute  and 
almost  trifling  detail  by  Gassendi ;  who  has  been  flatteringly 
designated  by  Gibbon  as  ‘le  meilleur  philosophe  des  litterateurs, 

*  et  le  meilleur  litterateur  des  philosophes.’  In  respect  of  astro¬ 
nomical  knowledge  Gassendi  was  well  qualified  for  the  task ; 
but  his  Memoir  is  entirely  panegyrical ;  and  as  he  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  credulous  disposition,  and  to  have  adopted  with¬ 
out  scruple  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  Tycho — whose  ideas 
of  his  own  merit  and  importance  were  of  a  somewhat  exalted 
nature — his  narrative  has  a  considerable  air  of  exaggeration, 
which  has  pervaded  all  the  subsequent  biographies,  the  present 
not  excepted. 

Tycho  was  descended  from  a  noble  Swedish  family  which 
for  some  generations  had  been  settled  in  Denmark,  and  was 
born  at  Knudstorp,  near  Helsingborg,  in  1546.  His  father 
having  died  at  an  early  age,  he  was  adopted  by  a  paternal  uncle ; 
and  after  receiving  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  education,  he  was 
sent  to  the  University  of  Copenhagen  to  study  rhetoric  and 
philosophy.  In  1562  he  removed  to  Leipsig,  to  study  juris¬ 
prudence,  with  the  view  of  following  the  profession  of  the  Law ; 
but  in  this  he  took  no  interest,  and  Astronomy  engrossed  all  his 
thoughts.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1565,  he  was  recalled 
to  Denmark,  where  he  continued  diligently  to  prosecute  his  as¬ 
tronomical  studies,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  his  family,  who 
ridiculed  his  pursuits,  and  reproached  him  with  abandoning  his 
profession.  'I'o  escape  the  annoyance  which  this  conduct  occa¬ 
sioned  him,  and  to  improve  himself  in  Astronomy,  he  resolved  to 
visit  the  principal  cities  of  Germany.  At  Rostock  he  unfortu¬ 
nately  had  a  quarrel  with  Manderupius  Pasbergius,  a  country¬ 
man  of  his  own,  which  ended  in  a  duel,  fought  in  the  dark. 
*  In  this  blind  combat,  Manderupius  cut  oft*  the  whole  of  the 
‘  front  of  Tycho’s  nose;  and  it  was  fortunate  for  astronomy,’ 
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says  our  author,  ‘  that  his  more  valuable  organs  were  defended 

*  by  so  faithful  an  outpost.’  Tycho  repaired  his  loss  as  well  as 
he  could  by  an  artificial  nose,  composed  of  an  alloy  of  gold  and 
silver ;  and  Gassendi  appeals  to  his  portraits  in  proof  of  its  excel¬ 
lent  imitation  of  the  original.  At  Augsburg  he  found  a  kindred 
spirit  in  a  rich  burgher,  Paul  Hainzel,  in  concert  with  whom  he 
constructed  an  enormous  quadrant  of  fourteen  cubits  radius,  which 
‘  twenty  men  could  with  difficulty  transport  to  its  place  of  fix- 
‘  ture;’  and  also  a  sextant  of  four  cubits,  with  which  he  made 
numerous  observations.  About  the  end  of  157 1  he  returned  to 
Denmark,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  reputation  he  had  now 
acquired,  he  was  received  with  great  consideration,  and  invited 
to  court  by  the  King.  At  this  time,  his  attention  was  chiefly 
engrossed  with  the  pursuits  of  chemistry,  or  rather  alchemy, 
which  through  his  whole  life  he  prosecuted  with  no  less  ardour 
than  astronomy.  ‘  In  the  hopes  of  enriching  himself  by  the  pur- 
‘  suits  of  alchemy,  Tycho  devoted  most  of  his  attention  to  those 
‘  satellites  of  gold  and  silver  which  now  constituted  his  own 

*  system,  and  which  disturbed  by  their  powerful  action  the 
‘  hitherto  uniform  motions  of  their  primary.  His  affections 
‘  were  ever  turning  towards  Germany,  where  astronomers  of 
‘  kindred  view,  and  artists  of  surpassing  talent,  were  to  be 
‘  found  in  almost  every  city.  The  want  . of  money  alone  pre- 
‘  vented  him  from  realizing  his  wishes  ;  and  it  was  in  the  hope 
‘  of  obtaining  the  means  of  travelling,  that  he  in  a  great  mea- 
‘  sure  forsook  his  sextants  for  his  crucibles.’  While  thus  occu¬ 
pied,  the  appearance  of  the  new  star  in  1572,  which  suddenly 
shone  forth  with  remarkable  splendour,  and  continued  visible 
for  sixteen  months,  had  the  effect  of  recalling  him  to  the  path 
in  which  he  was  destined  to  acquire  his  permanent  fame.  He 
first  saw  the  body  on  the  1 1th  of  November,  and  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  observe  its  place,  and  note  its  form,  magnitude, 
and  appearance.  His  observations  were  assiduously  continued  for 
several  months,  and  they  form  the  basis  of  his  work,  ‘  De  Nova 
Stella  Anni  1572,’  which  was  published  in  the  following  year. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  this  work,  Tycho  felt  or  affect¬ 
ed  an  apprehension  of  degrading  his  nobility,  by  appearing  pub¬ 
licly  in  the  character  of  an  astronomer  and  author.  Soon  after, 
he  committed  a  greater  offence  against  his  order,  by  marrying  a 
peasant  girl— .an  act  by  which  his  relations  were  so  greatly  dis¬ 
pleased,  that  a  reconciliation  could  only  be  effected  through  the 
mediation  of  the  King.  About  the  same  time,  he  gave  public 
lectures  on  astronomy,  in  which  he  defended  astrology  ;  but  he 
took  care  to  mention,  that  he  was  only  induced  to  lecture  by 
the  special  request  of  the  monarch.  In  1575,  he  set  out  on  a 
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second  journey  through  Germany.  He  first  visited  Hesse  Cas- 
sel,  where  the  Landgrave  had  erected  a  splendid  observatory ; 
and  having  travelled  through  Switzerland  and  Italy,  he  return¬ 
ed  to  Denmark  with  the  intention  of  removing  his  family  to 
Basle,  where  he  had  resolved  permanently  to  settle.  But  his 
fame  had  now  rendered  him  a  personage  whose  presence  con¬ 
ferred  honour  on  his  country  :  in  order,  therefore,  to  induce  him 
to  establish  himself  in  Denmark,  the  King  offered  him  a  grant 
for  life  of  the  little  island  of  Huen,  in  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic,  and  undertook  to  build  him  an  observatory,  a  house, 
and  a  laboratory  for  his  chemical  experiments.  Tycho  will¬ 
ingly  acceded  to  these  liberal  proposals,  and  forthwith  proceeded 
to  erect  on  his  new  property  the  celebrated  observatory  of  Urani- 
burg,  (the  city  of  the  heavens,) — a  noble  edifice,  which  cost 
the  King  of  Denmark  100,000  rixdollars,  (about  L.20,000,) 
and  on  which  Tycho  is  said  to  have  expended  an  equal  sum. 
This  statement,  however,  appears  to  rest  on  the  authority  of 
a  representation  made  to  the  Kmperor  of  Germany  by  I'y^ho’s 
heirs,  who  had  a  purpose  to  serve  in  magnifying  his  sacrifices, 
and  probably  spoke  in  round  numbers.  Tycho  himself  says,  more 
pi.-iuresquely,  that  he  expended  on  the  observatory  and  instru¬ 
ments,  more  than  a  ton  of  gold.  Now,  as  we  have  seen  him, 
a  few  years  previously,  represented  as  applying  himself  to  al¬ 
chemy  in  the  hope  of  procuring  the  means  of  travelling  in 
Germany,  and  as  it  is  not  alleged  that  his  search  for  the  philo¬ 
sopher’s  stone  was  successful,  we  may  be  excused  in  suspecting 
some  exaggeration.  However  this  may  be,  he  appears  to  have 
e.xhausted  his  private  fortune  ;  and,  in  order  to  provide  fur  his 
expenses,  the  King  granted  him  an  annual  pension  of  2000  dol¬ 
lars,  an  estate  in  Norway,  and  a  canonry  in  the  church  of 
Rothschild  worth  1000  dollars  a-year.  Tycho  remained  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  years  in  Huen,  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
his  catalogue  of  the  stars,  and  accumulating  a  mass  of  important 
observations.  Nor  was  his  fame  confined  to  his  island  or  coun¬ 
try  ;  it  extended  over  Europe,  and  procured  him  visits  from 
several  royal  personages,  among  others,  from  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  (upon  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  the  princess 
Anne,)  who,  with  a  numerous  suite,  passed  eight  days  with 
Tycho,  admiring  his  instruments  and  mechanical  contrivances, 
and  discoursing  on  the  Copernican  system — an  occupation  which 
must  have  been  entirely  to  the  taste  of  the  royal  pedant. 

Through  some  unexplained  cause,  Tycho,  after  the  death  of 
Frederick  II.,  fell  into  disfavour  with  the  court  of  Denmark, 
and  was  deprived  of  bis  canonry,  his  estate  in  Norway,  and  his 
pension.  Being  thus  left  without  the  means  of  supporting  the 
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expenses  of  his  establishment,  he,  in  1597,  removed  his  instru^ 
ments  and  family  to  Copenhagen ;  but  finding  himself  still  ex* 
posed  to  persecution,  he  resolved  for  ever  to  leave  his  ungrateful 
country.  The  description  of  his  emigration  is  affecting.  ‘  He 
‘  carried  from  Iluen  every  thing  that  was  moveable,  and  having 
‘  packed  up  his  instruments,  his  crucibles,  and  his  books,  he  hired 
‘  a  ship  to  convey  them  to  some  foreign  land.  His  wife,  his  /ive 
‘  sons  and  four  daughters,  his  male  and  female  servants,  and 
*  many  of  his  pupils  and  assistants,  among  whom  were  Tengnagel, 

‘  his  future  son-in-law,  and  Longomontanus,  embarked  at  Copen- 
‘  hagen,  to  seek  the  hospitality  of  a  better  country  than  their  own.’ 
— (P.  171.)  (Here  we  must  take  leave  to  correct  a  slight  error. 
Tycho’s  family,  on  leaving  Denmark,  consisted  of  only  two  sons 
and  four  daughters.)  tiis  first  landing-place  was  Rostock;  but 
after  a  short  time  he  took  up  his  residence  with  his  friend  Count 
Rantzau,  in  the  castle  of  VVandesberg,  near  Hamburg  ;  and  finally 
procured  an  invitation  to  settle  at  Prague,  from  the  Emperor  Ru¬ 
dolph  II.  After  some  delay  he  set  out  for  Bohemia,  and  arrived 
at  Prague  in  the  beginning  of  1599.  He  met  with  a  cordial 
reception  from  the  Emperor,  who  conferred  upon  him  favours 
and  appointments  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  his  losses 
in  Denmark.  A  pension  of  3000  crowns,  an  estate  in  perpetuity, 
a  town  house,  and  the  choice  of  various  castles  and  houses  in  the 
country,  were  the  immediate  and  munificent  gifts  of  Rudolph. 
He  selected  the  castle  of  Benach,  but  alter  a  few  months  trans¬ 
ferred  his  family  and  instruments  to  a  house  which  had  been 
purchased  for  him  in  Prague.  But  his  career  was  now  drawing 
to  a  close.  He  removed  to  Prague  in  February  1001.  On  the 
13th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  while  supping  at  the  table 
of  a  nobleman,  where  they  drank  freely,  he  experienced  some 
feelings  of  discomfort ;  but,  from  motives  of  courtesy,  he  remain¬ 
ed  at  table,  and  on  his  return  home  was  seized  with  a  retention 
of  urine,  in  consequence  of  which  he  expired,  after  ten  days  of 
extreme  suffering.  He  died  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age ;  his  last 
words,  repeated  frequently  during  his  delirium,  being  Nefruslra 
videar  vixisse. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man.  To 
appreciate  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  Astronomy,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  consider  the  state  of  the  science  at  the  time  he  com¬ 
menced  his  labours.  The  question  between  the  rival  theories  of 
Ptolemy  and  Copernicus  was  then  undecided ;  and  as  both  hy¬ 
potheses  sufficed  for  the  explanation  of  the  observed  phenomena, 
and  afforded  nearly  equal  facilities  for  calculation,  no  further  ad¬ 
vance  could  be  made  without  more  numerous  and  accurate 
observations.  This  was  precisely  what  Tycho  undertook  to  sup* 
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ply.  Born  in  a  favourable  position,  possessing  independent  re¬ 
sources,  and  liberally  aided  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  he  erected 
,  an  Observatory  of  more  than  regal  magnificence ;  constructed  or 
procured  instruments  superior  in  magnitude  and  accuracy  to  any 
that  had  been  previously  seen ;  engaged  the  services  of  able 
and  zealous  assistants,  and  devoted  himself  to  assiduous  obser¬ 
vation  during  a  long  series  of  years.  The  result  was  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  a  large  mass  of  very  accurate  observations,  which, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Kepler,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  planetary  orbits,  and  a  complete  revolution  in 
Astronomy. 

Although  Tycho's  principal  merit  is  that  of  a  diligent  and 
accurate  observer,  various  results  which  he  deduced  from  his 
observations  were  important  improvements  in  theory.  He  was 
the  first  who  pointed  out  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic.  He  detected  several  inequalities  in  the  moon’s  motions, 
and  determined  their  law.  He  proved  from  the  parallax  of 
comets  that  these  bodies  are  situated  far  beyond  the  orbit  of 
the  moon,  and  consequently  that  the  heavens 'are  not,  as 
was  then  supposed,  solid  transparent  spheres.  He  formed  the 
first  table  of  refractions;  imperfect,  no  doubt,  as  it  extended 
only  to  45®  in  altitude ; — but  before  the  discovery  of  the  teles¬ 
cope,  the  effect  of  refraction  beyond  that  altitude  was  insensible. 
He  introduced  into  Practical  Astronomy  various  improvements 
on  the  methods  of  observing ;  and  he  set  the  example  of  care¬ 
fully  verifying  his  instruments,  and  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
instrumental  errors.  But  the  most  valuable  result  of  his  labours 
is  his  catalogue  of  fixed  stars.  The  catalogue,  as  originally 
published  in  the  Progymnasmata,  contained  111  stars ;  but  the 
number  was  afterwards  increased,  by  Kepler,  from  the  original 
■  observations  to  1005 ;  and  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  all  the 
observations  were  made  with  extra-meridional  instruments,  and 
reduced  by  the  laborious  method  of  distances.  This  monument 
of  Tycho’s  industry  was  republished  last  year,  (1843,)  along 
with  some  other  ancient  catalogues  ;  under  the  care  and  at  the 
expense  of  a  private  gentleman,  to  whose  unostentatious  liber¬ 
ality  various  sciences,  but  especially  Astronomy,  have  been 
under  important  obligations.* 


*  ‘  The  Catalogues  of  Ptolemy,  Ulugh  Beigh,  Tycho  Brahe,  Heve- 
lius,  deduced  from  the  best  authorities ;  with  various  Notes  and  Cor¬ 
rections,  and  a  Preface  to  each  Catalogue.’  By  Francis  Baily,  Esq. 
Forming  Vol.  Xlll.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So¬ 
ciety. 
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The  claim  of  Tycho  to  be  regarded  as  a  Martyr  of  science 
rests  solely  on  the  circumstances,  whatever  they  were,  that  led 
to  the  withdrawal  of  his  pensions,  and  his  exile  from  Denmark. 
Among  the  losses  he  sustained  on  this  occasion,  the  one  which 
he  must  have  most  deeply  regretted  was  his  observatory,  which 
had  been  erected  at  so  great  an  expense,  and  of  which  his  bio¬ 
graphers  have  given  such  glowing  descriptions — descriptions 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  minuteness  of  their  details,  and  the 
confirmation  they  receive  from  the  plans  and  drawings  given  by 
I'ycho  himself,  we  might  almost  suppose  to  have  belonged  to  a 
romance.  The  following  extract  will  show  Tycho’s  notions  of 
the  accommodation  required  for  an  astronomer.  After  describing 
the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation,  which  was  done  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  King,  and  at  which  ‘  copious  libations  of  a  variety 
‘  of  wines  were  offered  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking,’  Sir 
‘  David  Brewster  thus  proceeds:  — 

‘  The  observatory  was  surrounded  by  a  rampart,  each  face  of  which 
was  three  hundred  feet  long.  About  the  middle  of  each  face  the  ram¬ 
part  became  a  semicircle,  the  inner  diameter  of  which  was  ninety  feet. 
The  height  of  the  rampart  was  twenty-two  feet,  and  its  thickness  at 
the  base  twenty.  Its  tour  angles  corresponded  exactW  with  the  four 
cardinal  points,  and  at  the  north  and  south  angles  were  erected  turrets, 
of  which  one  was  a  ])rinting-house,  and  the  other  the  residence  of  the 
servants.  Gates  were  erected  at  the  east  and  west  angles,  and  above 
them  were  apartments  for  the  reception  of  strangers.  VViihin  the  ram¬ 
part  was  a  shrubbery  with  about  three  hundred  varieties  of  trees;  and 
at  the  centre  of  each  semicircular  part  of  the  rampart  was  a  bower  or 
summer-house.  This  shrubbery  surrounded  the  flower-garden,  which 
was  terminated  within  l>y  a  circular  wall  about  forty-five  feet  high, 
which  enclosed  a  more  elevated  area,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the 
principal  building  of  the  observatory,  and  from  which  four  paths  led  to 
the  above-mentioned  angles,  with  as  many  doors  for  entering  the  gar¬ 
den. 

‘  The  principal  building  was  about  sixty  feet  square.  The  doors  were 
placed  on  the  east  and  west  sides ;  and  to  the  north  and  south  fronts 
were  attached  two  round  towers,  whose  inner  diameter  was  about 
thirty-two  feet,  and  which  formed  the  observatories,  which  had  windows 
in  their  roof  that  could  be  opened  towards  any  part  of  the  heavens. 
The  accommodations  for  the  family  were  numerous  and  splendid.  Under 
the  observatory,  in  the  south  tower,  was  the  museum  and  library ;  and 
below  this,  again,  was  the  laboratory,  in  a  subterraneous  crypt,  contain¬ 
ing  sixteen  furnaces  of  various  kinds.  Beneath  this  was  a  well  forty 
feet  deep,  from  which  water  was  distributed  by  syphons  to  every  part  of 
the  building.’ 

‘  As  the  two  towers  could  not  accommodate  the  instruments  which 
Tycho  required  for  his  observations,  he  found  it  necessary  to  erect,  on 
the  bill  about  sixty  paces  to  the  south  of  Uraniburg,  a  subterranean 
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observatory,  in  which  he  might,  place  Iiis  larger  instruments,  which  re¬ 
quired  to  l)e  firmly  fixed,  anti  to  he  protected  from  the  wind  and  wea¬ 
ther.  This  observatory,  which  he  called  Stierii-berg  [Stierniur^,]  or  the 
mountain  of  the  stars,  consisted  of  several  crvpts,  separated  by  stdid  walls, 
and  to  these  there  was  a  subterranean  passage  from  the  laboratory  in 
Uraniliurg.  The  various  buildings  which  Tyc  ho  ere  cted  were  in  a  regular 
style  of  architecture,  and  were  highly  ornamented,  not  only  with  ex¬ 
ternal  decorations,  but  with  the  statues  and  pictures  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  astronomers,  from  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  down  to  Coper¬ 
nicus,  and  with  inscriptions  and  |>ocms  in  honour  of  astronomers.’ — 
(Pp.  148-131.) 

Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  this  mag¬ 
nificent  structure,  was  its  speedy  demolition,  without  apparent 
cause  or  object.  Keen  when  Gassendi  wrote,  the  edifice,  with  all 
its  towers  and  ramparts,  had  entirely  disappeared— seyes  est 
ubi  Troja  fuit — and  when  Picard  was  setit  to  Iluen,  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  in  1671,  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  exact  position  of  the  spot  where  the  instruments  had 
stood,  he  found  only  some  remains  of  foundations ;  the  whole 
structure,  he  remarks,  having  been  demolished  soon  after  'I'ycho’s 
departure,  and  the  materials  partly  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
farm-house.  What  renders  its  demolition  more  unaccountable, 
is  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  time  of  Tycho  the  island  con¬ 
tained  oidy  one  village,  with  about  forty  inhabitants.  It  could 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  pull  down  a  castle  to  obtain  building 
materials  for  the  houses  required  by  such  a  population. 

The  causes  of  Tycho’s  rupture  with  the  Danish  court  have  been 
left  by  preceding  biographers  without  satisfactory  explanation ; 
and  Sir  David  Brewster  has  not  thrown  any  new  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Tycho  himself  does  not  name  his  persecutors;  but,  in  his 
elegies  and  private  letters,  hints  at  vague  charges  of  ingratitude 
and  oppression ;  declares  he  will  tell  all  at  the  proper  time  and 
in  the  proper  place  ;  and  piously  suggests  that  his  persecution 
was  ordained  by  Providence,  for  the  purpose  of  more  widely 
diffusing  a  knowledge  of  astronomy.  The  reasons  set  forth  in 
the  following  paragraph,  afford  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  mystery : — 

‘  For  several  years  the  studies  of  Tycho  had  been  treated  with  an  un¬ 
willing  toleration  by  the  Danish  court.  Many  of  the  nobles  envied  the 
munificent  establishment  he  had  received  from  Frederick,  and  the  liberal 
pension  which  he  drew  from  the  treasury.  But  among  his  most  active 
enemies  were  some  physicians,  who  envied  his  reputation  as  a  successful 
and  a  gratuitous  practitioner  of  the  healing  art.  Numbers  of  invalids 
fiocked  to  Huen ;  and  diseases,  which  resisted  all  other  methods  of  cure, 
are  said  to  have  yielded  to  the  panaceal  prescription  of  the  astrologer. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  motives,  these  individuals  succeeded  in  exci- 
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tinp;  afi'ainst  Tycho  the  hostility  of  the  court.  They  drew  the  public 
attention  to  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury*  They  maintained  that 
he  hail  possessed  too  louj;  the  estate  in  Norway,  which  mi^ht  he  given 
to  men  who  laboured  more  usefully  fur  the  commonwealth  ;  and  they 
accused  him  of  allowing  the  chapel  at  llothschild  to  fall  into  decay.’ — 

(P.  168.) 

The  story  about  the  jealousy  of  the  physicians  is  given  by 
Gassendi  in  rather  stronger  terms ;  but  it  would  seem  to  rest 
on  no  better  foundation  than  the  following  verses,  in  an  elegy 
composed  by  Tycho  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure.  After 
alluding  to  his  medical  practice,  he  adds — 

‘  Nec  tamen  bine  lucrum  spctabar,  ut  undique  moris  ; 

Gratis  quippe  daham  parta  laliore  gravi. 

Nimirum  hoc  fuerat  cur  tanta  odia  invida  sensi, 

Hinc  abitus  nostri  manat  origo  vetus.’ 

Jesseniiis,  in  the  funeral  oration  printed  at  the  end  of  Gassendi’s 
Memoir,  ascribes  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes  to  his  plainness  of 
speech  :  *  Nihil  Return,  nihil  simulatum  in  ipso;  sed  scapham  scap- 
‘  ham  appcllabat ;  unde  omne  quod  sustinuit  odium.’  Our  author, 
in  common  with  the  other  biographers  of  Tycho,  has  ascribed  his 
persecution  to  Walchendorp,  the  President  of  the  Danish  Council, 
whose  hostility  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  quarrel  about  a 
dog.  Some  symptoms  of  public  feeling  having  manifested  them¬ 
selves  in  favour  of  Tycho,  after  his  retirement  from  Hiien  to 
Copenhagen,  Walchendorp — ‘  a  name,’  says  Sir  David,  ‘  which, 

‘  while  the  heavens  revolve,  will  be  pronounced  with  horror  by 
‘  astronomers — saw  the  change  of  sentiment  which  his  injuries  had 

*  produced,  and  adopted  an  artful  method  of  sheltering  himself 

‘  from  public  odium . He  appointed  a  committee  of 

‘  two  persons,  one  of  whom  was  Thomas  Feuchius,  to  report  to  the 
‘  government  on  the  nature  and  utility  of  the  studies  of  Tycho. 

‘  These  two  individuals  were  entirely  ignorant  of  astronomy  and 
‘  the  use  of  instruments ;  and  even  if  they  had  not,  they  would  have 
‘  been  equally  subservient  to  the  views  of  the  minister.  They  reported 
‘  that  the  studies  of  Tycho  were  of  no  value,  and  that  they  were 
‘  not  only  useless,  but  noxious.  Armed  with  this  report,  Walchen- 
‘  dorp  prohibited  Tycho,  in  the  King’s  name,  from  continuing  his 

*  chemical  experiments' — (P.  171.)  Passing  over  the  assumed 
subserviency  of  Feuchius  and  his  coadjutor,  we  may  remark,  that 
Astronomers  have  no  great  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  sentence 
consequent  on  their  report ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  Chemistry 
lost  much  by  the  prohibition  of  Tycho’s  experiments.  The 
charges  against  Walchendorp  would  seem  to  require  some  fur- 
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ther  support,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  be  received  as  matter  of 
authentic  history. 

Beyond  the  credit  due  to  Tycho  as  a  practical  Astronomer, 
his  character  presents  few  points  for  admiration,  and  is  even 
stained  with  the  pjrossest  weaknesses  and  defects.  lie  was  a 
believer  in  Astrology,  and  a  confirmed  Alchemist ; — the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  a  new  elixir,  or  universal  remedy,  ‘  which  went  by  his 
‘  name,  and  was  sold  in  every  apothecary’s  shop  as  a  specific 
‘  against  the  diseases  which  were  then  ravaging  Germany.’ 
Astrologer,  alchemist,  and  quack,  he  also  aspired  to  be  regarded 
as  a  conjurer.  ‘  He- had  various  automata,  with  which  he  de- 

*  lighted  to  astonish  the  peasants ;  and  by  means  of  invisible 
‘  bells,  which  communicated  with  every  part  of  his  estahlish- 

*  ment,  and  which  rung  with  the  gentlest  touch,  he  had  great 
‘  pleasure  in  bringing  any  of  his  pupils  suddenly  before  strangers, 

‘  muttering  at  a  particular  time  the  words  “  Come  hither, 

‘  Peter,”  as  if  he  bad  commanded  their  presence  by  some 

*  supernatural  agency.’ — ( P.  196.)  The  following  extract  shows 
that  the  study  of  Astronomy  had  not  elevated  his  mind  above 
the  most  abject  superstitions  : — 

‘  If,  on  leaving  home,  he  met  with  an  old  woman,  or  a  hare,  he  re¬ 
turned  immediately  to  his  house.  But  the  most  e.vtraordinary  of  all  his 
peculiarities  remains  to  be  noticed : — When  he  lived  at  Uraniburg,  he 
maintained  an  idiot  of  the  name  of  Lep,  who  lay  at  his  feet  whenever 
he  sat  dow  n  to  dinner,  and  whom  he  fed  with  his  own  hand.  Persuaded 
that  his  mind,  w  hen  moved,  was  capable  of  foretelling  future  events,  Tycho 
carefully  remarked  every  thing  he  said.  Lest  it  should  be  supposed 
this  was  dune  to  no  purpose,  Longomontanus  relates  that  when  any 
person  in  the  island  was  sick,  Lep  never,  when  interrogated,  failed  to 
predict  whether  the  patient  would  live  or  die.’ — (P.  197.) 

Our  author,  in  an  eloquent  paragraph  which  we  regret  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  transfer  wholly  to  our  pages,  has,  with 
a  view  to  extenuate  some  of  these  defects  of  Tycho’s  character, 
discussed  the  question  how  far  a  belief  in  Alchemy,  and  the 
practice  of  its  arts,  have  a  foundation  in  the  weakness  of  human 
nature ;  and  to  what  extent  they  are  compatible  with  piety  and 
elevated  moral  feeling.  VV^e  can  only  make  room  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage : — 

‘  The  history  of  learning  furnishes  us  with  many  examples  of  that 
species  of  delusion  in  which  a  great  mind  submits  itself  to  vulgar  adu* 
lation,  and  renounces  unwillingly,  if  it  renounces  at  all,  the  unenviable 
reputation  of  supernatural  agency.  In  cases  where  self-interest  and 
aoibition  are  the  basis  of  this  peculiarity  of  temperament,  and  in  an  age 
when  the  conjurer  and  the  alchemist  were  the  companions  and  even  the 
idols  of  princes,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  a  gifted  sage  re- 
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tains  his  ascendency  among  the  ignorant.  The  hecatomb,  which  is' 
sacrificed  to  the  magician,  he  receives  as  an  oblation  to  bis  science ;  and 
conscious  of  possessing  real  endowments,  the  idol  devours  the  meats 
which  are  offered  to  him,  without  analyzing  the  motives  and  expecta¬ 
tions  under  which  he  is  fed.  Even  when  the  idolater  and  his  god  are 
not  placed  in  this  transverse  relation,  the  love  of  power  or  of  notoriety 
is  sufficient  to  induce  good  men  to  lend  a  too  willing  ear  to  vulgar  tes¬ 
timony  in  favour  of  themselves;  and  in  our  own  times,  it  is  not  com¬ 
mon  to  repudiate  the  unmerited  cheers  of  a  popular  assembly,  or  to  offer 
a  contradiction  to  fictitious  tales  which  record  our  talents  or  our  cou¬ 
rage,  our  charity  or  our  piety.’ — (P.  191.) 

We  proceed  now  to  a  character  of  a  very  different  class ; — one 
of  those  rare  men,  says  Laplace,  whom  nature  bestows  from 
time  to  time  on  the  sciences,  in  order  to  develope  the  great 
theories  prepared  by  the  labours  of  many  ages.  Kepler  was 
born  at  Wiel,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  on  the  21st  of  De¬ 
cember  1571,  and  was  consequently  twenty-four  years  younger 
than  Tycho,  and  seven  years  younger  than  Galileo.  His  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  are  represented  as  having  both  been  of  noble 
extraction,  but  reduced  to  indigence  by  their  improvidence  or 
bad  conduct.  The  nobility  of  his  descent,  however,  afforded 
him  no  immunity  from  the  usual  inconveniences  of  poverty  :  his 
father,  who  had  been  a  petty  officer  in  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg’s 
service,  became  ultimately  the  keeper  of  a  tavern  at  Elmendin- 
gen ;  and  he  himself,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  was  employed 
in  menial  offices  in  this  establishment.  In  his  youth  he  was  of  a 
feeble  and  delicate  constitution,  and  subject  to  periodical  attacks 
of  severe  illness.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  admitted  into  the 
school  of  the  monastery  of  Maulbronn,  whence,  in  due  time,  he 
proceeded  to  the  university  of  Tubingen.  Here  he  had  Michael 
Moestlin  for  his  preceptor  in  mathematics — an  Astronomer  of  no 
mean  repute,  and  to  whom  the  credit  is  due  of  being  one  of  the 
first  who  publicly  taught  the  system  of  Copernicus.  Under 
this  tuition  Kepler  made  rapid  advances;  and,  on  taking  his  de¬ 
gree  of  master  in  1591,  he  held  the  second  place  at  the  annual 
examination. 

In  the  biographies  of  great  inventors  we  expect  to  find,  al¬ 
most  as  matter  of  course,  not  only  some  manifestations  of  the 
ruling  passion  in  early  youth,  but  indulgence  in  the  favourite 
pursuits  at  a  more  advanced  period,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle 
and  discouragement.  Thus  Tycho  was  sent  to  Leipsic  to  study 
Law,  but  passed  his  nights  in  measuring  the  distance  of  the  stars. 
Galileo  was  placed  at  Pisa  to  study  Medicine,  but  gave  his  whole 
mind  to  mechanics.  Kepler,  however,  cannot  be  cited  as  an 
example  in  illustration  of  the  rule,  for  he  took  to  astronomy  as 
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a  matter  of  duty.  On  the  recommendation  of  Moestlin,  he  was 
appointed,  in  1594,  to  the  professorship  of  Astronomy  at  Gratz — 
an  office  for  which  he  hud,  at  that  time,  no  particular  qualilica* 
tion  ;  and  he  himself  states,  that  he  had  no  predilection  for  the 
science,  but  having  been  educated  at  the  public  expense,  he  felt 
himself  constrained  to  accept  the  first  appointment  that  was 
offered  him.  His  attention  being  thus  directed  to  Astronomy, 
he  embarked  in  the  study  with  the  eagerness  for  which  he  was 
remarkable  through  life,  devoting  the  whole  energies  of  his  mind 
to  discover  the  causes  of  the  number,  the  size,  and  the  nature  of 
the  planetary  orbits.  The  fruits  of  this  application  appeared  in 
1 69G,  in  his  ‘  Prodromus  of  Cosmographical  Dissertations ;  ” — a 
work  of  which  the  object  appears  to  have  been  to  prove,  that 
the  Creator  of  the  universe  had  observed  the  relations  among 
the  five  regular  solids,  in  determining  the  order,  number,  and 
proportions  of  the  planetary  orbits.  Wild  and  extravagant 
as  were  the  theories  propounded  in  this  remarkable  volume, 
the  boldness  and  originality  of  genius,  as  well  as  powers  of  ap¬ 
plication  which  it  manifested,  called  forth  the  approbation  of 
Galileo  and  Tycho,  and  stumped  the  author  as  one  of  the  first 
Astronomers  of  the  age.  Kepler’s  position  at  Gratz  was  by  no 
means  an  agreeable  one.  The  feuds  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  which  then  agitated  the  city,  w’ere  a  source  of  con¬ 
tinual  annoyance  to  him ;  his  income  was  insufficient  for  his 
support ;  he  had  married,  and  his  wife’s  dowery  having  turned 
out  less  than  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  he  was  involved  in 
disputes  with  her  relations.  In  1600  he  visited  Tycho  at 
Prague,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  that  Astronomer 
more  accurate  data  for  the  determination  of  the  eccentricities  of 
the  planets ;  and  an  arrangement  was  proposed  wherelty  he  should 
become  one  of  Tycho’s  assistants.  Before  this  plan  could  be 
carried  into  effect,  Kepler,  in  consequence  of  fresh  troubles  at 
Gratz,  was  induced  to  resign  his  appointment  at  that  place;  and 
being  thus  left  without  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  applied  for 
the  professorship  of  medicine  at  Tubingen.  Prom  this  pur¬ 
pose,  which  would  probably  have  given  an  entirely  different 
direction  to  his  studies,  he  was  dissuaded  by  Tycho ;  w  ho 
invited  him  to  Prague,  presented  him  to  the  Emperor,  and 
procured  for  him  the  title  and  emoluments  of  imperial  mathema¬ 
tician,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  assist  in  reducing  the 
observations.  Longomontanus  was  at  that  time  Tycho’s  first 
assistant,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  undertake  the 
computation,  from  Tycho’s  observations,  of  an  entirely  new  set 
of  astronomical  tables ;  to  be  called,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor, 
the  ‘  Rudolphine  'Pables.’  The  proposal  was  encouraged  by  the 
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Emperor,  who  pledged  himself  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
publication  ;  but  the  death  of  Tycho  in  1601,  and  the  return  of 
Longomontanus  to  Copenhagen,  put  an  end  to  the  scheme  for 
the  present. 

Upon  the  death  of  Tycho,  Kepler  succeeded  him  as  first  mathe¬ 
matician  to  the  Emperor,  and  came  into  possession  of  his  invalu¬ 
able  collection  of  observations.  To  this  office  a  handsome  salary 
was  attached  ;  but  the  imperial  treasury  being  drained  by  expen¬ 
sive  wars,  Kepler  experienced  great  difficulties  in  providing  a 
subsistence  for  his  family.  But  his  astronomical  pursuits  were 
not  forgotten.  ‘  No  adverse  circumstances  m  ere  capable  of  ex- 

*  tinguishing  his  scientific  ardour,  and,  whenever  he  directed  his 
‘  vigorous  mind  to  the  investigation  of  phenomena,  he  never 

*  failed  to  obtain  interesting  and  original  results.’  At  this 
period,  he  occupied  himself  with  researches  on  the  subject  of 
refraction.  His  ‘  Supplement  to  Vitellio’  was  published  in 
160-1 ; — a  work  which  contained  the  best  account  of  astronomical 
optics  then  extant,  and  in  which  the  offices  performed  by  the 
different  parts  of  the  eye,  in  the  act  of  vision,  were  first  distinctly 
explained.  In  1611,  he  published  another  work  on  the  same 
subject,  his  ‘  Dioptrics,’  which  contains  the  first  theoretical  ex¬ 
planation  which  was  given  of  the  construction  of  the  telescope. 
But  the  most  important  result  of  his  labours  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  and  indeed  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  productions, 
was  his  ‘  Commentaries  on  the  Motions  of  Mars,’  which  appeared 
in  1609.  In  this  remarkable  work  he  has  recorded  the  various 
steps  by  which  he  was  led  to  two  of  his  greatest  discoveries ; 
namely,  that  the  orbit  of  Mars  is  an  ellipse  having  the  sun  in 
one  of  its  foci ;  and  that  the  time  of  describing  any  arc  is  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  area  included  between  the  curve  and  two  straight 
lines  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  extremities  of  the  arc.  These 
important  laws,  together  with  the  correct  views  on  gravity  dis¬ 
closed  in  this  work,  entitle  its  author  to  be  legarded  as  the 
precursor  of  Newton  and  Laplace,  and  the  founder  of  celestial 
mechanics. 

As  an  account  of  this  volume,  and  of  Kepler’s  principal  as¬ 
tronomical  discoveries,  has  been  given  in  a  former  number  of  this 
Journal,*  we  shall  not  dwell  on  them  here,  but  proceed  to  give 
a  few  more  incidents  of  his  personal  history.  The  melancholy 
posture  of  his  private  afifairs  about  this  time,  is  thus  described  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  : — 

‘  When  Kepler  presented  to  Rudolph  the  volume  which  contained 
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these  fine  discoveries,  he  reminded  him  jocularly  of  his  requiring  the 
sinews  of  war  to  make  similar  attacks  upon  the  other  planets.  The 
Emperor,  however,  had  more  formidable  enemies  than  Jupiter  and  Sa¬ 
turn,  and  from  the  treasury,  which  war  had  exhausted,  he  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  supply  the  wants  of  science.  While  Kepler  was  thus  involved 
in  the  miseries  of  poverty,  misfortunes  of  every  kind  filled  up  the  cup 
of  his  adversity.  His  wife,  who  had  long  been  the  victim  of  low 
spirits,  was  seized,  towards  the  end  of  1610,  with  fever,  epilepsy,  and 
plirenitis,  and  before  she  had  completely  recovered,  all  his  three  children 
were  simultaneously  attacked  with  the  small  pox.  His  favourite  son 
fell  a  victim  to  the  malady,  and  at  the  same  time  Prague  was  partially 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  Leopold.  The  part  of  the  city  where  Kepler 
resided  was  harassed  by  the  Bohemian  levies,  and,  to  crown  the  list  of 
evils,  the  Austrian  troops  introduced  the  plague  into  the  city.’ — (P.  228.) 

In  consequence  of  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  Kepler 
made  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  Professorship  at  Linz,  in  Austria; 
but  the  Emperor  would  not  consent  to  bis  leaving  Prague,  and 
encouraged  him  with  hopes  of  payment  of  the  arrears  of  his 
salary.  On  the  death  of  Rudolph,  Kepler  again  received  the 
appointment  of  imperial  mathematician,  and  was  allowed  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Chair  at  Linz.  Here  be  contracted  his  second  marriage, 
and  continued  to  reside  during  seven  years,  but  with  small  im¬ 
provement  of  his  circumstances ;  for  under  Mathias,  the  imperial 
finances  appears  to  have  been  in  a  still  less  flourishing  state  than 
under  Rudolph ;  and  Kepler,  who  depended  mainly  upon  his 
pension  for  his  means  of  living,  suffered  great  vexation  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  remaining  unpaid.  ‘  In  order,’  he  says,  ‘  to  de- 
‘  fray  the  expense  of  the  Ephemeris  for  two  years,  I  have  been 
‘  obliged  to  compose  a  vile  prophesying  almanac,  which  is  scarcely 
‘  more  respectable  than  begging,  unless  from  its  saving  the  Emperor’s 
‘  credit,  who  abandons  me  entirely,  and  would  suffer  me  to  perish 
‘  with  hunger.’  But  the  death  of  Mathias  in  1619  gave  him 
hopes  of  better  times;  for  the  new  Emperor,  Ferdinand  III., 
not  only  renewed  his  appointment,  but  promised  to  pay  up  all 
the  arrears  of  his  pension  ;  and  to  furnish  him  besides  with  the 
means  of  accomplishing  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  the 

fmblication  of  the  Rudolphine  Tables.  In  1622,  Kepler  pub- 
ished  his  Harmonices  Mundi,  a  work  filled  with  speculations 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects — geometry,  music,  astrology,  as¬ 
tronomy,  and  metaphysics ;  but  chiefly  remarkable,  as’  containing 
the  announcement  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  pe¬ 
riodic  times,  and  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets.  The  beauty 
and  extreme  importance  of  this  general  law  of  the  planetary 
system,  is  such  as  to  render  the  burst  of  joy  with  which  he  an¬ 
nounced  it  in  no  way  extravagant : — 

‘  This  law,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  first  entered  his  mind  on  the  8th 
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of  March  1618;  but,  having  made  an  erroneous  calculation,  he  was 
obliged  to  reject  it.  He  resumed  the  subject  on  the  1 5th  of  May ; 
and  having  discovered  his  former  error,  recognised  with  transport  the 
absolute  truth  of  a  principle  which  for  seventeen  years  had  been  the  object 
of  his  incessant  labours.  The  delight  which  this  grand  discovery  gave 
him  had  no  bounds.  “  Nothing  bolds  me,"  says  be ;  “1  will  indulge  in  my 
sacred  fury ;  1  will  triumph  over  mankind  by  the  honest  confession 
that  1  have  stolen  the  golden  vases  of  the  Egyptians  to  build  up  a  taber¬ 
nacle  for  my  God,  far  away  from  the  confines  of  Egypt.  If  you  for¬ 
give  me,  1  rejoice;  if  you  are  angry,  1  can  bear  it.  The  die  is  cast,  the 
book  is  written,  to  be  read  either  now  or  by  posterity,  1  care  nut  which. 
It  may  well  wait  a  century  for  a  reader,  as  God  has  waited  six  thousand 
years  for  an  observer.”’ — (P.  240.) 

The  ‘  Iludolphine  Tables,’  in  the  preparation  of  which  Kepler 
had  been  engaged  for  twenty-six  years,  after  having  been  long 
delayed  for  want  of  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  print¬ 
ing,  and  subsequently  from  the  disturbed  state  of  Germany  during 
the  wars  of  the  Reformation,  were  at  length  published  in  1628. 
'Phis  work  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Astronomy,  as  con¬ 
taining  the  first  tables  which  were  calculated  on  the  hypothesis 
of  elliptic  orbits,  and  as  exhibiting  the  science  under  the  form  in 
which  it  appears  in  our  modern  treatises.  The  labour  which 
Kepler  bestowed  on  its  preparation  was  enormous;  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe,  that  it  was  increased  by  the  discovery  of  the 
logarithms  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  giving  a  different  form  to  several  of  the  tables,  in  order  to 
adapt  them  to  the  new  method  of  calculation. 

Kepler  had  continued  to  reside  at  Linz  since  1622 ;  but,  about 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  ‘  Rudolphine  Tables,’  he  was 
invited  by  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  a  great  patron  of  Astrology, 
to  take  up  his  abode  at  Sagan,  in  Silesia.  Having  solicited  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Emperor  to  accept  of  this  invitation,  ‘  the  Em- 
‘  peror  did  not  hesitate  to  grant  the  request,  and  would  gladly 
‘  have  transferred  Kepler’s  arrears  as  well  as  himself  to  the  ser- 
‘  vice  of  a  foreign  prince.’  Kepler  accordingly  removed  his 
family  to  Sagan  in  1629,  and  was  favourably  received  by  the 
Grand  Duke,  who  treated  him  with  distinction  and  liberality,  and 
procured  for  him  a  Professorship  in  the  university  of  Rostock. 
But  it  would  seem  as  if  no  change  had  the  power  of  producing 
any  amelioration  of  Kepler’s  fortunes : — 

In  this  remote  situation,  Kepler  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  payment  of  the  imperial  pension,  which  he  still  retained.  The 
arrears  had  accumulated  to  8000  crowns ;  and  he  resolved  to  go  to  the 
imperial  assembly  at  Ratisbon  to  make  a  final  effort  to  obtain  them. 
His  attempts,  however,  were  fruitless.  The  vexation  which  this  occa¬ 
sioned,  and  the  great  fatigue  which  he  had  undergone,  threw  him  into  a 
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violent  fever,  which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  cold,  and  to  have  been 
accompanied  with  an  imposthume  in  the  brain,  occasioned  by  two  mnch 
study.  This  disease  baffled  the  skill  of  his  physicians,  and  carried  him 
off  on  the  5th  of  November,  O.  S.,  1630,  in  the  sixtieth  [fifty-ninth] 
year  of  his  age.’ — (P.  249.) 

Kepler’s  name  will  always  be  associated  with  the  discovery  of 
the  Three  Laws  which  regulate  the  planetary  motions ;  by  which 
he  effected  a  greater  revolution  in  theoretical  Astronomy  than 
ever  had  fallen,  or  can  fall  again,  to  the  lot  of  any  individual. 
But  he  has  many  other  claims  upon  our  consideration.  The 
‘  Rudolphine  Tables’  were  a  most  important  contribution  to  prac¬ 
tical  Astronomy,  and  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  place  him  in 
the  first  rank  among  the  promoters  of  that  science  ;  and  various 
methods  of  observation  and  computation  suggested  by  him  are 
still  in  use.  His  physical  speculations,  though  frequently  fanci¬ 
ful,  and  sometimes  extravagant,  always  give  evidence  of  enlarged 
views  and  great  acuteness;  and  he  nearly  anticipated  two  of 
Newton’s  most  important  discoveries — the  law  of  gravitation, 
and  the  theory  of  the  prismatic  colours.  In  mathematics  his 
knowledge  was  neither  systematic  nor  very  profound ;  and  the 
circumstance  was  unfortunate  for  himself,  for  greater  proficiency 
in  this  science  would  have  saved  him  an  immensity  of  unnecessary 
calculations.  Nevertheless,  even  here  he  has  left  the  impress  of 
his  genius.  His  method  of  solving  the  problem  which  goes  by 
his  name,  is  perhaps  as  well  adapted  for  practical  purposes  as  any 
of  the  numerous  solutions  which  have  since  been  given  ;  and 
his  treatise  on  Gauging  contains  principles  near  akin  to  those 
on  which  the  infinitesimal  calculus  was  afterwards  built.  No 
sooner  had  he  heard  of  the  invention  of  the  Logarithms  than  he 
perceived  its  immense  importance  in  Astronomy;  and  immediately 
set  about  improving  the  theory,  and  computing  and  publishing 
new  tables. 

Kepler’s  works  are  composed  in  a  very  singular  style ;  for  he 
not  only  gives  the  process  of  reasoning  througn  which  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusions  ultimately  adopted,  but  also  a  detailed  account 
of  all  his  previous  trials  and  failures.  This  frankness  has  per¬ 
haps  been  injurious  to  his  reputation,  and  occasioned  his  being 
represented  as  working  in  some  measure  in  the  dark,  and  arriving 
at  important  results  by  accident.  Thus,  in  a  recent  biography, 
we  meet  with  such  remarks  as  the  following : — *  It  is  impossible 

*  not  to  admire  Kepler’s  singular  good  fortune  in  arriving  at  this 
‘  correct  result,  in  spite,  or  rather  through  the  means,  of  his  erro- 
‘  neous  principles;’ — ‘  he  had  exerted  his  ingenuity  in  this 
‘  direction,  he  might  have  wasted  his  life  in  useless  labour;’ — 

*  f  the  orbit  of  Mars  had  been  less  oval,  he  would  not  have  de- 
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*  tected  the  true  orbit  by  the  method  he  followed — ‘it  is  extra- 
‘  ordinary  that  a  suppos'ition  made  for  such  a  reason  should  have 
‘  the  luck  to  be  the  right  one  — ‘  if  the  laws  of  the  planetary 
‘  orbits  had  chanced  to  have  been  any  other  than  those  which 
‘  cause  them  to  describe  ellipses,  this  last  singular  confirma- 
‘  tion  of  an  erroneous  theory  would  not  have  taken  place.’ 
Whether  Kepler  would  have  discovered  the  laws  of  the  plane¬ 
tary  motions  had  they  been  different  from  what  they  are,  is  a 
question  of  extremely  little  importance.  It  is  sufficient  for  his 
glory,  and  was  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  Astronomy,  that  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  actually  existing  laws ; — and  although  the  liveliness 
of  his  imagination — some  prepossessions  in  favour  of  occult  qua¬ 
lities  and  mystical  properties,  together  with  a  want  of  method 
and  system  in  his  investigations — led  him  to  give  expression  to 
many  conjectures  which  would  never  have  occurred  to  a  mind 
otherwise  constituted,  or  at  least  would  have  been  suppressed 
when  found  to  be  erroneous — his  laws  of  the  planets  were  dis¬ 
covered,  according  to  our  apprehension,  in  the  only  way  by  which 
such  discoveries  could  be  made ;  namely,  by  deducing  them  (after 
his  own  fashion,  indeed)  from  the  observations  which  were  at  his 
command,  and  proving,  by  laborious  calculations,  that  they  accu¬ 
rately  represented  those  observations.  Sir  David  Brewster  has 
placed  this  matter  in  its  proper  light : — 

‘  Kepler,’  he  observes,  ‘  has  fortunately  left  liehind  him  a  full  account 
of  the  methods  hy  which  he  arrived  at  his  great  discoveries.  What 
other  philosophers  have  studiously  concealed,  Kepler  has  openly  avow¬ 
ed  and  minutely  detailed ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  considering 
these  details  as  the  most  valuable  present  that  has  ever  been  given  to 
science,  and  as  deserving  the  careful  study  of  all  who  seek  to  emulate 
his  immortal  achievements.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Newton  made  his 
discoveries  by  following  a  different  method  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  assump¬ 
tion,  as  Newton  has  never  favoured  the  world  with  any  account  of  the 
erroneous  speculations,  and  the  frequent  failures,  which  roust  have  pre¬ 
ceded  his  ultimate  success.  Had  Kepler  done  the  same,  by  recording 
only  the  final  steps  of  his  enquiries,  his  method  of  investigation  would 
have  obtained  the  highest  celebrity,  and  would  have  been  held  up  to 
future  ages  as  a  pattern  for  their  imitation.  But  such  was  the  candour 
of  bis  mind,  and  such  his  inordinate  love  of  truth,  that  he  not  only  re¬ 
corded  bis  wildest  fancies,  but  emblazoned  even  bis  greatest  errors.  If 
Newton  bad  indulged  us  with  the  same  insight  into  his  physical  enqui¬ 
ries,  we  should  have  witnessed  the  same  processes  which  were  employed 
by  Kepler,  modified  only  hy  the  different  characters  and  intensities  of 
their  imaginative  powers.’ — (P.  264.) 

The  personal  character  of  Kepler  has  been  very  fully  deve¬ 
loped  by  himself,  in  bis  various  works  and  epistolary  correspon- 
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dence ;  and  the  incidents  of  his  life,  collected  chiefly  from  the  same 
sources,  have  been  succinctly  narrated  in  the  Memoirs  prefixed  to 
the  Collection  of  Letters  published  by  Hansch.  History  pre¬ 
sents  to  our  consideration  few  more  remarkable  characters.  His 
strufryles  with  the  world  excite  our  sympathy  ;  his  ardour  and 
enthusiasm  our  admiration.  It  is,  no  doubt,  an  afllictin^r  consi¬ 
deration,  that  a  man  whose  genius  and  indomitable  energy  have 
done  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge,  should 
have  encountered  so  unpropitious  a  fate;  yet  if  we  dispassion¬ 
ately  consider  the  circumstances,  we  may  see  reason  to  doubt 
whether  science  was  in  any  respect  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes. 
If  his  salary  was  irregularly  paid,  the  irregularity  was  owing  to 
political  causes,  and  the  unfavourable  circums»ances  of  the  times. 
Religious  controversies,  domestic  misfortunes,  war,  and  the 
plague,  arc  calamities  to  which  the  learned  and  the  illiterate  are 
subject  indiscriminately.  No  doubt  all  his  misfortunes  were 
aggravated  by  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  his  circumstances  would  have  been  more 
prosperous  had  he  followed  any  other  pursuit,  though  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  in  that  case  the  world  would  never  have  heard  of 
them.  His  condition,  hard  as  it  was,  was  not  without  its  shades 
of  light.  His  lofty  title  of  Imperial  Mathematician  gave  him 
official  consequence  among  those  with  whom  he  lived  ;  and  to 
an  enthusiast  like  Kepler,  the  consciousness  that  his  discoveries 
would  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  future  history  of  science, 
was  a  compensation  for  many  evils.  Of  the  importance  he  at¬ 
tached  to  his  successful  labours,  he  gives  us  a  proof  in  his  decla¬ 
ration,  that  he  would  not  exchange  his  discovery  of  the  analogy 
of  the  planetary  orbits  with  the  five  regular  solids  for  the  whole 
Electorate  of  Saxony.  VVe  see  no  just  ground  for  imputing  a  dis¬ 
regard  of  science  to  Rudolph  and  his  successors,  who  certainly 
were  in  no  condition  to  appreciate  Kepler’s  merits,  and  whose  fa¬ 
vour  was  conferred  on  him  in  his  character  of  Astrologer.  It  is, 
indeed,  remarkable  how  little  Kepler’s  merits  were  understood  in 
his  own  age.  Galileo  had  no  conception  of  the  importance  of 
I  his  discoveries  ; — ‘  they  were  little  considered  by  Gassendi-^they 

j  ‘  were  undervalued  by  Riccioli — they  were  never  mentioned  by 

1  ‘  Descartes.  It  was  an  honour  reserved  for  Newton  to  estimate 

‘  them  at  their  true  value.’  Such  are  the  words  of  the  late  Pro- 
I  fessor  Playfair;  yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe,  that  even  before 

j  the  time  of  Newton  their  merit  was  perceived  and  acknowledged 

j  by  one  Astronomer  at  least  in  our  own  country.  Horrox  de¬ 

scribes  them  as  not  only  valuable,  but  as  more  valuable  than 
(  those  of  all  other  Astronomers  put  together — ‘  Pergo  igitur  ad  As- 

i 
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‘  tronomiae  principem,  J.  Keplerum  ;  cujus  unius  virl  inventis, 

‘  non  est  harum  artium  perilus  qiii  neget  plus  debere  astronoraiam 
‘  qiiam  ceteris  in  universutn.’ 

The  misfortunes  of  Galileo,  Tycho,  and  Kepler,  arose  from 
peculiar  and  accidental  circumstances;  and  the  sovereigns  under 
whom  they  lived  deserve  the  praise  of  having  been  mufiificent  ^ 
patrons  of  science.  The  following  incident  in  the  life  of  Kepler, 
gives  Sir  David  Brewster  an  opportunity  of  glancing  at  the  en¬ 
couragement  held  out  to  scientific  pursuits  in  our  own  country. 
Kepler,  it  seems,  upon  one  occasion  received  a  visit  from  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  Ambassador  from  England  to  the  States  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  and  was  invited  by  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Sir  David  thinks  it  probable  that  the  invitation  proceeded 
from  the  Sovereign,  who  made  Kepler  a  distinct  offer  through 
his  Ambassador;  and  upon  this  supposition  he  thus  expresses 
himself : — ‘  If  the  imperial  mathernaiician  had  no  other  assu- 
‘  ranee  of  a  comfortable  home  in  England  than  that  of  Sir  Henry 
‘  Wotton,  he  acted  a  wise  part  in  distrusting  it ;  and  we  rejoice 
‘  that  the  sacred  name  of  Kepler  was  thus  withheld  from  the 
*  long  list  of  distinguished  characters  whom  England  has  starved 
‘  and  dishonoured.’ — (P.343.) 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  we  have  now  left,  and  it  is  not 
by  any  means  within  the  scope  of  our  intention,  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  question  pointed  at  in  this  startling  allegation. 
In  the  long  list  of  distinguished  characters  whose  names  have  shed 
a  lustre  on  British  science  during  the  last  two  or  three  centuries, 
there  are,  indeed,  many  whose  success  in  the  world  has  fallen  far 
short  of  their  merits;  but  to  represent  them  as  having  been  dis¬ 
honoured  in  not  being  the  recipients  of  pecuniary  supplies  from 
the  public  treasury,  is  to  make  use  of  a  strong,  if  not  a  perverse 
figure  of  speech.  Science  in  England,  has  not,  it  is  true,  been 
fostered  by  state  provisions  ;  yet  if  we  look  to  results,  our  system 
(if  it  may  be  so  called)  cannot  be  pronounced  to  have  been 
unsuccessful ;  for  on  reference  to  the  history  of  the  great  and 
fundamental  discoveries  by  which  the  various  sciences  have  been 
advanced  to  their  present  state,  it  will  not  assuredly  be  found  that 
England  has  any  reason  to  blush  for  her  share  of  them.  That 
science  has  derived  some  important  benefits  from  the  pensioned 
Academies  which  have  been  instituted  and  maintained  by  some 
of  the  Continental  governments,  is  a  proposition  which  it  would 
be  idle  to  dispute  :  but  such  establishments  are  little  in  harmony 
with  our  political  institutions ;  and  in  proportion  as  wealth  and 
intelligence  are  more  generally  diffused,  they  become  more  and 
more  unnecessary.  A  British  Institute,  maintained  at  the  public 
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expense,  while  it  might  perhaps  provide  for  a  few  meritorious 
individuals,  would,  it  is  to  be  feared,  give  rise  to  much  jobbing 
and  jealousy  ;  and  would  neither  accelerate  the  progress  of 
science,  nor  lessen  the  number  of  its  martyrs. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  tjiis  publication.  Considering  the 
eminent  station  its  author  has  long  occupied  among  European 
philosophers,  and  the  number  and  importance  of  his  contributions 
to  some  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult  branches  of  physical 
enquiry,  it  cannot  add  to  his  reputation.  It  was  probably  un¬ 
dertaken  as  a  relaxation  from  more  severe  labour,  and  regarded 
by  him  as  of  no  great  importance.  We  confess,  however,  that 
we  look  upon  it  in  a  different  light.  Next  to  labours  which 
tend  to  enlarge  the  existing  boundaries  of  knowledge,  the  most 
useful  service,  perhaps,  which  can  now  be  rendered  to  science,  is 
the  faithful  exposition  of  the  discoveries  and  claims  of  its  great 
benefactors ;  for,  after  all,  the  hope  of  receiving  the  approbation 
and  applause  of  future  ages  is  the  best  and  most  honourable  in¬ 
centive  to  scientific  enterprise.  It  is  also  of  no  small  importance 
to  the  student,  that  the  methods  of  the  original  discoveries  should 
be  reviewed  from  time  to  time  by  those  who,  starting  from  a 
higher  vantage-ground,  have  succeeded,  like  the  present  author, 
in  going  far  beyond  them  in  the  same  paths  of  enquiry  ;  for  it  is 
thus  that  the  connexion  between  the  different  states  of  a  science, 
and  the  continuity  of  the  chain  of  discovery,  are  best  preserved 
and  made  evident.  For  these  reasons,  we  look  upon  the  work, 
moderate  as  it  is  in  extent,  as  calculated  to  do  good  service  to 
the  cause  to  which  its  author  has  so  successfully  consecrated  his 
life  and  his  labours. 
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Art.  VII. — Ellen  Middleton.  A  Tale.  By  Lady  Georgian  a 
Fullerton.  3  vols.  8vo.  London:  1844. 

riTHis  Tale  has  excited  great  interest  among  an  influential 
X  class  of  readers  in  the  metropolis,  and  its  reputation  is, 
we  are  told,  spreading  widely.  The  writer  is  just  the  kind  of 
writer  who  may  do  harm  by  her  influence  or  example,  and  to 
whom  criticism  may  do  good.  It  struck  us,  therefore,  that  the 
very  limited  space  we  had  left,  on  the  appearance  of  her  Tale, 
could  not  be  employed  better  than  in  pointing  out  her  merits 
and  demerits  as  a  novelist — her  fine  spirit  of  observation  and  ana¬ 
lysis,  with  the  veins  of  thought  and  feeling,  that  ought  to  be 
worked  assiduously — and  her  fondness  for  overstrained  sentiment, 
and  melodramatic  situation,  that  must  be  suppressed. 

The  plot  is  soon  told.  Ellen  Middleton  has  been  bred  up  by 
a  high-principled,  cold-mannered  uncle,  and  an  indulgent,  ima¬ 
ginative  aunt.  They  are  people  of  fortune,  residing  at  a  coun¬ 
try  house  situate  on  the  bank  of  a  river.  When  the  story  opens, 
Ellen  is  between  fifteen  and  sixteen.  Their  only  child,  Julia, 
a  cross,  unamiable  girl,  is  eight.  Edward  Middleton,  a  nephew 
of  the  uncle,  and  Henry  Lovell,  a  younger  brother  of  the  aunt — 
young  men  of  two  or  three  and  twenty — are  staying  with  them. 
Julia  takes  every  opportunity  of  quarrelling  w'ith  her  cousin; 
and  at  length  Ellen  overhears  her  aunt  discussing  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  separating  them,  by  sending  her  (Ellen)  to  school. 
Hurrying  to  a  veranda  overlooking  the  river,  she  gives  vent 
to  a  paroxysm  of  grief  and  mortification. 

‘  No  voice  could  then  have  been  welcome  to  me,  (for  the  voice  I  loved 
best,  the  voice  that  had  ever  spoken  peace  and  joy  to  my  heart,  I  had 
just  beard  utter  words  that  had  destroyed  at  one  blow  the  fabric  of  bliss 
which  my  heart  had  so  long  framed  for  itself ;)  no  voice,  I  say,  could 
have  been  welcome  to  me ;  but  when  I  heard  the  sharp  and  querulous 
tones  of  Julia,  God  in  mercy  forgive  me  fur  what  I  felt.  She  was  again 
standing  at  the  bead  of  the  stone  steps  that  I  have  described  as  forming 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  veranda ;  and,  as  she  placed  her  foot  on 
one  of  the  moss-covered  slippery  steps,  she  called  out,  “  I’m  going  down 
— I'll  have  my  own  way  now.”  I  seized  her  band,  and  drawing  her 
back,  exclaimed — “  Don’t,  Julia on  which  she  said — “  You  had  bet¬ 
ter  not  tease  me ;  you  are  to  be  sent  away  if  you  tease  me.”  I  felt  as 
if  a  viper  bad  stung  me,  the  blood  rushed  to  my  head,  and  1  struck  her; 
—she  reeled  under  the  blow,  her  foot  slipped,  and  she  fell  headlong 
down  the  stone  steps.  A  voice  near  me  said — “  She  has  killed  berl” 
There  was  a  plunge  in  the  water  below ;  her  white  frock  rose  to  the 
surface — sank — rose  again — and  sank  to  rise  no  more.  Two  men  rushed 
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wildly  down  the  bank,  and  one  of  them  turned  and  looked  np  a»  he 
passed.  I  heard  a  piercing  scream — a  mother’s  cry  of  despair.  Nobody 
said  again — “  She  has  killed  her.”  1  did  not  die;  I  did  not  go  mad  ;  for 
I  had  not  an  instant’s  delusion — I  never  doubted  the  reality  of  wbat  had 
happened  ;  but  those  words — “  She  has  killed  her  I” — “  She  has  killed 
her!” — were  written  as  with  a  6ery  pencil  on  my  brain,  and  day  and 
night  they  rang  in  my  ears.  Who  had  spoken  them?  The  secret  of 
my  fate  was  in  those  words.’ 

The  secret  of  her  fate  was  in  these  words,  and  the  chief  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  story  is  in  that  secret;  which  she  keeps  until  she  her>elf 
and  every  body  connected  with  her  have  been  made  irretrievably 
wretched.  In  the  first  paroxysm  of  remorse  and  terror,  she  could 
not  speak,  and  afterw’ards  she  would  not ;  but  gfoes  on  receiving 
the  caresses  of  her  relations,  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
her  new  position  (for  Julia’s  death  makes  her  an  heiress)  with 
unfaltering  resolution  ;  though  racked  by  the  fear  of  discovery, 
and  haunted  by  the  phantoms  of  remorse.  'Both  Edward  and 
Henry  are  in  love  with  her.  Edward  is  high-minded,  true¬ 
hearted,  and  good ;  she  returns  his  affection,  and  eventually 
marries  him.  Henry  is  unprincipled  and  selfish,  and  she  knows 
it;  but  he  possesses  extraordinary  powers  of  fascination;  he 
holds  the  key  of  her  destiny,  having  been  an  eyewitness  of 
Julia’s  death  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  infiiience  thus  acquired,  induces 
her  to  suppress  the  truth,  tolerate  his  attentions,  and  keep  up  a 
confidential  communication  with  him,  until  her  husband,  to  whom 
she  is  all  along  devotedly  attached,  casts  her  off,  under  the  belief 
that  Henry  is  her  favoured  lover.  He  does  not  learn  the  real 
state  of  the  facts  until  they  are  narrated  by  her  (dying  of  a 
broken  heart)  on  her  deathbed  ;  Henry  having  died  of  a  brain 
fever  a  few  days  before,  and  most  of  the  other  prominent  cha¬ 
racters  being  similarly  disposed  of  about  the  same  time. 

This  story,  apparently  so  simple,  is  kept  up  through  the  three 
volumes  principally  by  Ellen’s  struggles  to  avoid  discovery,  and 
Henry’s  expedients  to  retain  her  in  his  toils. 

Now,  our  objection  to  the  plot  is  twofold — the  inadequacy 
of  the  alleged  motives,  and  the  improbability  of  the  tacts. 
We  assert  confidently,  that  Ellen  neither  could  nor  would  have 
kept  the  secret.  In  the  first  place,  she  could  not.  There  are 
such  things  as  Coroner's  inquests — though  ladies  of  quality  are 
not  bound  to  know  of  them — and  others  besides  the  housekeeper 
would  have  asked,  ‘  Where  were  you  when  the  poor  thing  fell  ?' 
Two  persons  are  eyewitnesses  of  the  deed  ;  a  third  hears  it  from 
one  of  them  ;  dark  hints  are  scattered  ;  dire  threats  thrown  out; 
all  sorts  of  rumours  are  abroad ;  she  herself  pursues  a  line  of  con¬ 
duct  that  must  necessarily  excite  suspicion  ;  and  tears,  faintings, 
changes  of  voice,  changes  of  colour,  and  whisperings  with  Henry, 
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would  assuredly  have  precipitated  the  crisis  before  the  end  of  the 
first  volume. 

'I  bis,  however,  is  a  comparatively  immaterial  objection  :  few 
novelists  or  dramatists  could  get  on  if  they  were  tied  down  to 
strict  matter-of-fact  probability.  In  some  of  the  most  admired 
fictions,  we  are  compelled  to  take  for  granted  that  no  one  sees  or 
hears  what  no  one  could  help  seeing  or  hearing  ;  and  we  readily 
grant  their  writers  what  Archimedes  asked  in  vain — a  place 
beyond  our  living  actual  everyday  w’orld  to  stand  on,  and  suffer 
them  to  move  it,  or  turn  it  topsy-tnrvy,  if  they  can.  In  short, 
they  may  do  any  thing  short  of  reversing  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
provided  they  do  not  neglect  the  higher  principles  of  ait;  and 
our  main  ground  of  difference  with  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton 
is,  not  that  the  secret  would  have  been  discovered  in  Lllen's 
despite,  but  that  she  herself  would  infallibly  have  revealed  it. 

Persons  conversant  with  the  history  of.  crime  are  aw’are,  that 
the  most  hardened  criminals  scarcely  ever  keep  their  own 
counsel,  even  when  there  is  no  hope  of  sympathy,  and  communi¬ 
cation  may  be  death  :  ‘murder  will  out’  is  no  mere  vulgar  error  ; 
nor  is  there  probably  one  of  our  readers  who,  in  minor  cases  of 
transgression,  has  not  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  tell  and  know 
the  worst,  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  torture  of  uncertainty,  though 
under  no  immediate  apprehension  of  being  found  out.  But  let 
us  set  aside  the  fact,  that  Ellen  knew  of  one  witness  at  the  least ; 
and  let  us  say  nothing  of  the  line  of  conduct  a  cunning  calcu¬ 
lating  girl  would  consequently  have  pursued.  We  take  her  on 
her  own  showing  to  have  been  possessed  of  understanding,  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  sensibility  ;  to  have  been  capable  of  high  enthusiasm, 
warm  gratitude,  and  passionate  love.  How  would  such  a  being 
have  acted  ?  Why,  rushed  wildly  through  the  house  shrieking  out 
that  she  had  killed  her  cousin  ;  or  started  from  the  first  stupor,  to 
give  way  to  an  agony  of  self-accusation  ;  or  dragged  herself  to  her 
aunt’s  feet,  imploring,  not  asking,  forgiveness  ;  or  flown  from  her 
to  the  stern  uncle,  and  received  his  sentence  of  banishment  as  a 
boon — any  thing,  or  every  thing  but  remain  enduring  the  caresses 
of  Mis  Middleton,  the  insulting  attentions  of  Henry,  and  the 
daily,  hourly  indications  of  the  coming  crisis.  It  is  said  that 
the  most  stringent  of  all  tortures  is  the  falling  of  water,  drop  by 
drop,  upon  the  head — the  brain  maddens,  and  the  tongue  speaks. 
Much  of  the  same  kind  is  the  mental  torture  Ellen  is  made  to 
undergo  for  months,  by  the  surpassing  ingenuity  of  the  contri¬ 
vances  for  turning  incident  after  incident,  and  conversation  after 
conversation,  into  a  sting.  She  loves,  too — loves  passionately, 
devotedly  ;  her  whole  soul  is  wrapped  up  in  Edward  ;  and,  in  the 
flne  scene  where  she  risks  her  life  to  save  his,  she  pours  it  all  out 
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in  an  irrepressible  burst.  With  one  reserve,  however,  the  black 
secret  is  kept  back,  and  with  an  intensity  of  selfishness  (though 
pel  hups  the  author  never  viewed  it  in  that  liglit)  she  keeps  it 
still,  when  not  only  her  own  reputation,  and  the  life  of  Alice, 
but  her  husband’s  happiness,  might  be  secured  by  a  frank  and 
full  confession.  Sir  Walter  Scott  managed  these  things  better. 
Finella  is  proof  against  every  other  trial ;  but  the  moment  the 
talismanic  influence  of  love  is  brought  to  bear  upon  her,  she  be¬ 
trays  herself.* 

Judging  simply  from  internal  evidence,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  the  purity  of  the  author’s  mind  and  the  goodness  of  her 
intentions ;  but  the  tendency  or  moral  is  often,  at  the  best,  doubt¬ 
ful.  We  do  not  much  mind  her  reversing  the  good  old  maxim 
already  mentioned,  of  murder  will  out;  but  it  is  surely  hardly 
allowable  to  paint  Ellen  endowed  with  so  many  estimable  qua¬ 
lities,  without  permitting  them  to  bear  fruit.  Falsehood,  habitual 
dissimulation,  and  selfishness,  are  not  the  natural  products  of  a 
religious  turn  of  mind,  a  frank  disposition,  genius,  enthusiasm, 
and  sensibility.  Ellen’s  mode  of  thinking,  compared  with  her 
mode  of  acting,  constantly  tempts  us  to  exclaim  (saving  the 
lady’s  presence)  w’ith  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  ‘  Oh,  d — n  your  senti¬ 
ments !’  or  reminds  us  of  Charles  Lamb’s  character  of  Coleridge : 

‘  He  w'as  a  good  man,  an  excellent  man  ;  but,  somehow  or  other, 

‘  whenever  any  thing  presented  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  duty,  he 
‘  could  not  perform  it.’ 

Again,  Ellen  is  too  clever  a  creature  to  be  imposed  on  by 
Henry  Lovell,  (who  is  commonplace  enough  in  the  first  volume,) 
and  she  is  too  much  in  love  with  another  to  be  fascinated  by  )iim. 
Such  an  interest  might  easily  have  found  place  in  an  unoccu¬ 
pied  heart  or  mind  ;  but  she  had  paramount  objects,  and  in  her 
peculiar  position,  **  that  most  insidious  of  poisons,  the  constant 
homage  of  a  blind  and  passionate  admiration,”  would  have  had 
no  charms  for  her.  As  a  w^oman  of  spirit,  too,  she  would  have 
been  more  likely  to  contract  aversion  for  a  man  who  persevered 
in  compelling  her  to  listen  to  him  by  a  threat.  But  we  hazard 
this  opinion  with  diffidence;  a  woman  must  be  the  best  judge 
how  far  a  woman  might  be  led  by  the  demon  of  coquetry ;  and 
as  to  threats,  we  remember  reading  a  French  novel,  alleged  in 
the  preface  to  be  founded  upon  fact,  in  which  the  gentleman  (a 
practised  duellist)  tells  the  lady  that  she  had  better  accept  him 
at  once,  as  he  is  resolved  to  shoot  every  other  pretender  to  her 
Land.  He  shoots  four  of  her  adorers,  and  she  marries  him. 


See  the  concluding  chapter  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 
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It  is  a  common  subject  of  complaint  among'  Lady  Georgiana’s 
most  partial  readers,  that  the  general  impression  produced  through¬ 
out  by  her  book  is  a  disagreeable  one;  and  the  reason  is  plain. 
It  is  disagreeable  to  see  people  acting  foolishly  without  a  motive; 
the  interest,  though  sustained  and  high  wrought,  is  always  of  a 
painful  kind  ;  there  is  too  much  mental  anatomy  d  la  God- 
win  ;  the  introductory  chapter,  like  an  overture  of  church 
music,  predisposes  to  melancholy ;  and  we  constantly  feel  a 
want  of  relief  from  scenes  or  characters  of  a  lighter  order. 
This  is  the  more  provoking,  because  the  charming  sketch 
of  Uosa  Moore  (worth  a  hundred  Alices)  shows  how  well  the 
author  could  have  supplied  the  deficiency,  had  it  suggested  itself. 
Indeed,  these  volumes  teem  with  proofs  that  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton  could  produce  a  work  capable  of  standing  the  severest 
ordeal  of  criticism  ;  and  it  is  the  high  estimate  we  have  formed 
of  her  powers,  that  induces  us  to  dwell  so  much  on  the  errors  of 
her  plan.  It  matters  little  what  mode  of  thought  or  style  of 
composition  is  adopted  by  any  ephemeral  novelist,  though  he  or 
she  may  happen  to  stimulate  the  jaded  appetite  of  the  London 
world  of  fashion,  or  afford  them  a  topic  for  a  week  ;  but  we  feel 
bound  to  take  care  that  no  wrong  notions  of  art,  or  false  theories 
of  conduct,  are  sanctioned  by  a  writer  so  well  qualified  as  this 
lady  to  make  sterling  additions  to  our  light  literature,  and  influ¬ 
ence  opinion  in  more  extended  circles  than  her  own. 


Art.  VIIL — Memoirs  of  extraordinary  Popular  Delusions.  By 
Charles  Mackay.  3  vols.  8vo.  London:  1842. 

"WT B  do  not  think  that  Mr  Mackay  has  done  justice  to  the  very 
**  interesting  and  extensive  subject  of  his  present  work  ;  but 
he  has,  nevertheless,  given  us  a  book  containing  a  great  variety  of 
curious  information,  in  a  convenient  and  not  unattractive  form. 
The  chief  fault  which  we  arc  inclined  to  find  with  it  is,  that  it 
touches  upon  too  many  subjects  partially,  and  embraces  too  few 
completely ;  while  it  supplies  no  intelligible  reason  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  many  articles  which  appear  foreign  to  its  title,  or  for  the 
exclusion  of  many  others  which  clearly  fall  within  it.  It  gives  no 
exact  definition,  or  distinguishing  statement,  of  the  subject  which 
it  is  intended  to  embrace.  Errors  of  every  kind,  and  arising  from 
every  diflierent  motive,  are  indiscriminately  mingled  in  its  pages. 
Delusions  in  religious  faith,  in  morality,  in  science,  in  commerce. 
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and  in  taste,  succeed  each  other  without  an  interval  or  a  distinc¬ 
tion.  The  fanaticism  of  the  crusader,  the  speculations  of  the  {ram¬ 
bler  in  tulips  or  South  Sea  stock,  and  the  coxcombry  of  the  long¬ 
haired  or  long-bearded  courtier,  are  classed  with  the  superstitious 
terrors  of  the  demonologist,  and  the  deceptive  dreams  of  the 
alchymistand  the  astrologer.  Nay,  it  includes  several  instances 
of  popular  crime  and  folly,  which  were  no  otherwise  delusions 
than  as  every  criminal  or  absurd  practice  is  a  delusion — such  as 
duelling,  secret  poisoning,  and  the  obstinate  riots  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre  in  180b  ! 

VVe  wonder  that  it  did  not  occur  to  Mr  Mackay,  that  twenty 
volumes  might  have  been  filled  with  such  subjects,  almost  as 
readily  as  three.  Where  is  the  historical  event  to  which  a 
parallel  cannot  be  found  in  the  contents  of  his  work?  The 
Crusades,  for  instance,  certainly  took  place  because  Urban  II. 
and  Peter  the  Hermit  could  not  comprehend  the  right  of  a 
Mahometan  prince  to  occupy  Palestine.  But  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  the  wars  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  took  place  because 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  could  not  agree  about  the  temporal 
powers  of  the  church  ;  and  the  English  wars  in  France  took  place 
because  Edward  III.  could  not,  or  would  not,  compreben*!  the 
Salic  law.  The  delusion  was  precisely  similar  in  the  three 
cases,  if  indeed  a  sincere  delusion  existed  in  either.  It  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  delusion,  and  a  very  popular  delusion,  which  led  God¬ 
frey  and  Tancred  to  consider  it  the  first  duty  of  every  Christian 
knight  to  deliver  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens.  But  it  was  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  delusion  which  inspired  Omar  and  Mahmoud  with 
the  belief,  that  no  follower  of  the  Prophet  ought  to  sheath  his 
sword  while  a  Heathen  or  Christian  nation  remained  uncon¬ 
quered,  and  which  convinced  Philip  Augustus  that  an  Italian 
prelate  could  confer  a  valid  title  to  the  English  throne.  It  was 
undoubtedly  a  delusion,  though  less  popular  and  more  innocent, 
which  induced  Anselm  and  Lanfranc  to  carry  scissors  in  their 
sleeves,  for  the  purpose  of  cropping  the  lovelocks  of  the  contuma¬ 
cious  Norman  knights ;  but  the  same  delusion  led  those  zeal¬ 
ous  prelates  to  shave  their  own  heads,  and  wear  sackcloth  under 
their  robes,  in  compliance  with  the  ascetic  discipline  of  the 
Romish  church.  Why,  then,  has  Mr  Mackay  passed  over  the 
various  wars,  revolutions,  and  religions,  of  which  delusion  has 
been  the  source  or  the  pretext  ?  Why  has  he  omitted  the  h’story  of 
Islamism — of  Romanism — of  the  German  Anabaptists,  the  French 
Convulsionnaires,  and  the  English  Fifth  Monarchists?  For  no 
other  reason  which  we  can  perceive,  than  that  such  is  his  own 
arbitrary  choice.  But  we  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
denying  all  merit  to  bis  work,  on  account  of  its  confused  and 
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imperfect  arrangement ;  for  every  one  must  be  aware  that  a  book 
written  with  a  total  absence  of  all  system,  may  yet  contain  many 
amusing  and  instructive  details. 

Mr  Mackay  would  have  acted  more  judiciously,  and  produced, 
probably,  a  more  valuable  if  not  a  more  entertaining  work,  had  he 
eonlined  himself  to  those  delusions  which  are  strictly  included 
within  the  great  head  of  practical  superstitions.  We  should  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  advised  him  to  reject  all  particulars,  however 
curious,  which  properly  belong  to  the  political  history  of  former 
times.  Nor  should  we,  on  the  other  hand,  have  recommended 
him  to  include  in  his  plan  those  popular  fables,  which,  if  they 
were  ever  seriously  or  generally  believed,  led  to  no  practical 
result ;  and  which  are  rather  to  be  classed  with  the  Romances 
of  the  Round  Table  or  the  Seven  Champions,  than  with  the 
baneful  delusions  of  the  Alchyinist  and  the  Demonologist.  A 
sketch  of  the  legendary  superstitions  of  Western  Europe,  as 
compared  with  those  of  classical  mythology  and  oriental  ro¬ 
mance,  would  indeed  be  a  very  curious,  as  it  might  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  made  a  most  striking  and  interesting,  performance.  Our 
readers  will  remember  with  regret,  that  the  delightful  writer 
whom  nature  and  study  had  qualihed  above  all  men  for  such  a 
task,  has  left  but  a  slight  and  hasty  work  upon  the  subject.  The 
wild  legends  which,  told  with  a  taste  and  judgment  so  exquisite 
as  to  disguise  their  extravagance  from  the  most  sceptical  readers, 
adorn  so  many  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Romances,  were,  if  we  are 
rightly  informed,  but  the  overflowings  of  that  vast  fund  of  su¬ 
perstitious  lore  which  his  antiquarian  and  poetical  enthusiasm 
had  collected.  Much  of  this  curious  and  interesting  information 
has  probably  died  with  its  compiler ;  but  much  must  survive 
in  the  sources  whence  he  himself  derived  it,  among  the  obscure 
and  fast- vanishing  traditions  of  the  Highland  and  Border  pea¬ 
santry.  It  is  not,  however,  in  this  direction  that  Mr  Mackay’s 
researches  have  been  chiefly  prosecuted.  The  most  original,  and 
we  think  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  work,  is  that  which 
may  be  described  as  comprehending  those  remarkable  errors  in 
science  and  domestic  legislation  which  have  arisen  from  a  delu¬ 
sive  b.  lief  in  supernatural  interference.  This  definition  obviously 
excludes  the  innumerable  crimes  and  follies  which  have  originated 
merely  in  a  mistaken  idea  of  religious  or  moral  duty;  even  where,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Crusader  and  the  Inquisitor,  false  miracles  have 
been  employed  to  confirm  false  morality,  by  adding  the  delusion 
of  the  senses  or  the  imagination  to  that  of  the  understanding. 
And  still  less  does  it  include  those  mistakes  in  natural  or  political 
philosophy,  however  fantastic  and  pernicious,  which  are  not  con¬ 
nected  with  any  superstitious  belief;  although,  as  has  sometimes 
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happened,  they  may  have  been  aupported  by  erroneous  views  of 
religion,  or  perverse  interpretations  of  Scripture. 

It  would,  we  need  not  say,  be  utterly  impossible  to  supply 
what  have  seemed  to  us  the  great  deficiencies  of  Mr  Mackay’s 
work  within  the  compass  of  such  an  article  as  the  present ;  but 
we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of 
what  might  have  been  used  as  materials  for  an  essay  upon  the 
plan  we  have  stated. 

It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  barbarism  of  former  ages 
was  most  effectually  prolonged  by  the  blind  fanaticism  of  the 
vulgar,  or  by  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  deluded  philosopher. 
The  two  causes,  widely  distinct  as  they  were  in  their  natuie  and 
mode  of  operation,  certainly  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other 
with  the  precision  of  a  mechanical  contrivance.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  manner  in  which  each  superstition  inflamed  the 
other — to  watch  the  bigoted  Churchman  alarmed  into  persecution 
by  the  enthusiastic  dreams  of  the  Alchymist,  and  the  Alchymist 
turning  charlatan  and  poisoner  under  the  proscription  of  the 
Church.  But  whichever  delusion  was  the  most  disastrous  in  its 
immediate  effects,  there  can  be  little  doubt  which  was  the  most 
inveterate  and  deeply-rooted  evil.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  trial  by  ordeal,  and  the  penal  laws  against  sorcery, 
were  the  mere  superficial  symptoms  of  that  universal  ignorance 
which  the  strongest  intellects  of  the  day  wilfully  encouraged,  by 
associating  every  advance  in  useful  knowledge  with  the  practice 
of  forbidden  arts.  The  simplicity  of  Scott’s  Angus,  who  thanked 
the  Saints  that,  except  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  none  of  his  sons 
could  sign  their  names,  is  no  exaggerated  specimen  of  what  most 
laymen  would  have  felt  a  century  or  two  earlier ;  though  few, 
perhaps,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Nor  was  this  the 
mere  barbarous  prejudice  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
it.  How  could  a  devout  Catholic  feel  otherwise,  when  he  saw 
all  the  learned  men  in  Europe  pretending  to  foretell  the  future, 
to  raise  the  dead,  and  to  hold  communication  with  familiar  spi¬ 
rits  ?  The  physical  evils  inflicted  by  vulgar  fanaticism  are  soon 
enumerated — it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  number  of  innocent  per¬ 
sons  who  were  put  to  death  for  witchcraft ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  progress  which  the  human  race  might  have  made, 
if  the  wisest  men  of  ten  generations  had  not  thrown  away  their 
energies  in  the  hopeless  pursuit  of  evanescent  phantoms. 

The  prediction  of  future  events,  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
precious  metals,  were  the  two  chimeras  which,  for  at  least  three 
centuries,  proved  so  fatal  to  the  advance  of  European  civilization. 
Neither  of  these  attempts  deserves  to  be  stigmatized  as  in  itself 
superstitious.  In  an  age  when  the  heavenly  bodies  were  sup- 
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posed  to  be  luminous  meteors,  wanderings  at  random  over  the 
concave  surface  of  an  immense  sphere,  the  idea  that  their  motions 
might  be  in  some  mysterious  manner  connected  with  the  destinies 
of  the  great  globe,  as  whose  satellites  they  were  regarded,  might 
deserve  to  be  thought  an  ingenious  conjecture.  In  the  same 
manner,  an  age  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  science  and  genuine 
philosophy,  might  well  believe  it  possible  to  make  gold  and  silver. 
An  impartial  and  judicious  series  of  experiments  with  reference  to 
either  of  these  two  questions,  would,  so  far  from  deserving  to  be 
stigmatized  as  a  visionary  waste  of  time,  have  conferred  honour 
upon  the  persons  engaged  in  them  ;  and  the  philosopher  who  had 
devoted  his  life  to  test  the  power,  or  expose  the  fallacies  of  Astrolo¬ 
gy  or  Alchymy,  would  justly  have  been  remembered  as  one  of  the 
benefactors  of  mankind.  But  unfortunately  these  delusions  were 
not  of  a  kind  to  be  refuted  by  reasoning.  The  occult  sciences, 
though  in  their  objects  suibciently  intelligible,  were  early  inter¬ 
woven  with  such  a  multitude  of  grotesque  superstitions,  and  unin¬ 
telligible  mysteries,  that  they  more  than  deserved  their  distin¬ 
guishing  title.  No  instance  of  failure  could  possibly  occur 
which  the  jargon  of  their  votaries  was  unable  to  explain  away. 
One  adept  was  disappointed  in  bis  experiments  because  his  life 
had  been  deficient  in  sanctity — another,  because  he  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  propitiating  the  elementary  spirits — a  third,  because  a 
hostile  intelligence  had  obtained  power  over  his  natal  star.  And 
thus  the  mystic  fraternity,  like  travellers  bewildered  in  a  desert, 
kept  moving  in  perpetual  circles,  under  the  delusive  belief  that 
they  were  advancing  straight  to  their  destination. 

Mr  Mackay  has  enumerated  no  less  than  sixty  distinct  methods 
by  which  U  was  formerly  thought  possible  to  pry  into  the  secrets 
of  futurity.  Few  of  them  are  known  even  by  name  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation  ;  and  even  these  few  have  lost  all  their  scientific 
accuracy,  and  have  become  vague  and  confused  superstitions. 
The  interpretation  of  dreams,  for  instance,  which  was  in  former 
days,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  reduced  to  a  complete  system, 
has  been  almost-entirely  forgotten.  A  few  indistinct  and  uncon¬ 
nected  maxims  still  remain,  to  disturb  the  sleep  of  village  matrons 
and  maidens  ;  but  they  have  been  so  imperfectly  preserved,  that, 
according  to  Mr  Mackay ’s  statement,  they  differ  in  different 
countries ;  and  the  same  dream  which  delights  the  peasant  in 
England,  terrifies  him  in  France  or  Switzerland.  Palmistry, 
which  was  necessarily  a  more  simple  science,  has  been  more 
completely  preserved  :  it  is  said  to  have  been  of  oriental  origin, 
and  was  certainly  introduced  into  Europe  by  that  wandering  and 
mysterious  race  to  whom  its  practice  is  now  confined,  and  whose 
traditions  claim  for  them  an  Egyptian  origin.  Our  readers  will 
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remember  that  a  very  similar  superstition  prevails  among  modern 
Eastern  nations.  Their  proverbial  expression,  that  every  man’s 
destiny  is  written  on  hts  forehead,  is  believed  by  them  to  be 
literally  as  well  as  metaphorically  true;  though  we  are  not 
aware  that  they  pretend  to  the  power  of  interpreting  the  decree 
by  means  of  any  external  symptoms  of  its  nature.  Divination 
by  cards,  now  the  resource  of  the  vagabond  mountebank  or 
gipsy,  was  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  fashionable  amusement 
at  the  Court  of  France.  There  is  a  well-known  and  rather  in¬ 
teresting  anecdote,  of  the  ominous  gloom  which  was,  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  cast  over  the  circle  of  Anne  of  Austria,  by  the  obstinacy 
with  which  the  Knave  of  Spades — the  sure  emblem  of  a  speedy 
death — persisted,in  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  young  and  brilliant 
Due  de  Candale.  The  random  prophecy  was  very  shortly  there¬ 
after  veritied ;  and  afforded  a  copious  theme  for  the  warnings  and 
lamentations  of  those  who,  while  they  did  not  deny  the  authenticity 
of  such  predictions,  considered  them  inconsistent  with  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  a  sound  Catholic.  Geomancy,  so  familiar  to  every  reader 
of  the  Arabian  Ai(/hts,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  practised 
in  Europe  ;  and  Augury,  or  divination  by  the  flight  of  birds — the 
favourite  resource  of  Roman  Pontiffs  and  Generals,  from  Romu¬ 
lus  to  Julian — has  been  wholly  disused  in  modern  times. 

But  the  most  scientific  and  satisfactory  source  of  divination — 
indeed,  the  only  one  which  the  adepts  of  former  days  considered 
worthy  of  implicit  confidence — was  Astrology.  The  profession 
of  this  celebrated  and  universally  revered  science  almost  invari¬ 
ably  accompanied  that  of  Alchymy.  But  Astrology,  unlike  its 
sister  mystery,  was  no  obscure  or  uncertain  study — no  problem 
for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  or  research ; — it  was  a  complete  and 
definite  system — a  science  as  firmly  established  and  as  univer¬ 
sally  recognized  as  geometry.  Though  requiring  long  and 
painful  study  in  those  who  wished  to  obtain  complete  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  its  secrets,  many  of  its  more  simple  maxims  and  tech¬ 
nicalities  were  familiar  to  the  well  informed,  and  even  to  the  vul¬ 
gar.  The  Astrologer,  indeed,  worked  with  machinery  whose 
general  nature  was  so  univerally  understood,  that  he  had  little 
temptation  to  exaggerate  his  powers  by  the  wild  and  profane 
rodomontades  of  the  Alchymist.  And  we  accordingly  find  that 
the  art  was  practised,  with  free  encouragement  and  liberal  re¬ 
ward,  under  the  sway  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  even  under 
the  still  sterner  vigilance  of  the  English  Puritans. 

By  what  process  of  reasoning  any  human  being  could  per¬ 
suade  himself  that  the  truth  of  his  conjectures,  respecting  the 
connexion  between  the  solar  system  and  the  events  of  the  world, 
w’as  mathematically  demonstrable,  might  have  been  difficult  to 
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explain.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  votaries  of  Astrology 
were  in  the  habit  of  substituting  authority  and  tradition  for  com¬ 
mon  sense.  They  attributed  the  discovery  of  their  mystic  secrets 
to  the  ancient  Chaldeans — a  race  believed  to  have  been  pro¬ 
foundly  versed  in  magic,  and  who  might  be  supposed  to  have 
derived  this  art,  among  others,  from  those  primeval  sages  to 
whom  Christian  as  well  as  Mahommedan  fable  has  ascribed  so 
much  superhuman  power  and  knowledge.  The  legend  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  so  far  worthy  of  credit,  that  Astrology  appears  to  have 
been  taught  to  Europe  by  the  eastern  nations,  and  to  have  been 
practised  among  the  latter  from  a  very  early  period.  It  still  pre¬ 
serves  all  its  primitive  importance  in  the  kingdoms  of  Central 
Asia.  The  royal  Astrologer  is  one  of  the  most  important  officers 
at  the  Court  of  the  Shah  ;  and  no  Persian  minister  would  venture 
to  conclude  a  political  transaction,  or  even  to  arrange  a  state 
ceremonial,  without  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  stars.  Such 
of  our  readers  as  are  familiar  with  the  lively  pages  of  Fraser  and 
Morier,  cannot  fail  to  remember  that  the  warlike  Khans  and 
Begs  of  Khorasan  and  Kourdistan,  are  represented  as  never 
starting  on  a  chappoic  until  they  have  ascertained  the  precise 
hour  in  which  the  planetary  influences  will  be  most  propitious 
to  robbery  and  murder.  And  even  the  wandering  Pindarri  and 
the  prowling  Thug,  are — or,  as  we  trust  we  may  now  more 
properly  say,  were — most  scrupulous  in  committing  their  habitual 
atrocities  with  exact  astronomical  propriety. 

Among  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  reputation  of  Astrology  did 
not  attain  its  height  until  that  of  Alchymy  had  begun  to  decline. 
In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  sec,  the  latter  science  was  regarded  with  contempt,  if 
not  with  abhorrence,  its  rival  was  not  only  respected  by  men  of 
all  ranks,  but  was  openly  and  magnificently  patronized  by  the 
most  powerful  princes  of  Europe.  Accordingly  we  observe  that 
the  most  renowned  Astrologers  of  that  period,  found  it  neither 
necessary  nor  prudent  to  claim  any  acquaintance  with  the  ne¬ 
cromantic  mysteries  of  Paracelsus  and  Cornelius  Agrippa.  The 
consequence  was,  that  their  art  never  attracted  any  thing  re¬ 
sembling  persecution,  and  was  even  tolerated  by  the  most  severe 
and  scrupulous  religionists.  In  France  the  science  was  regarded, 
during  many  generations,  with  oriental  reverence  ;  almost  every 
king,  statesman,  and  courtier,  had  recourse  to  its  assistance ;  but 
its  two  most  eminent  patrons,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  were 
Louis  XI.  and  Catharine  de  Medici.  In  Louis,  indeed,  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  such  a  delusion,  though  sufficiently  striking,  was 
less  unaccountable.  The  whole  history  of  that  extraordinary 
man  proves  that  his  mind,  like  many  of  the  most  powerful  which 
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appear  in  history,  was  eminently  acute  and  active  in  all  worldly 
affairs ;  but  became  childishly  weak  and  credulous  when  touched 
by  superstition.  It  is  clear,  from  the  specimens  of  his  private 
devotions  preserved  by  contemporary  historians,  that,  with  all  his 
keen  sagacity,  suspicious  craft,  and  satirical  wit,  his  religious  feel¬ 
ings  and  opinions  were  in  no  respect  superior  to  those  of  a  Negro 
worshipping  a.  fetiche.  There  is  probably  little  exaggeration  in 
that  striking  picture  of  his  confinement  at  Peronne,  which  re¬ 
presents  him  as  abandoning,  in  a  fit  of  superstitious  foreboding, 
that  revenge  upon  his  faithless  counsellor,  from  which  his  own 
imminent  personal  danger  had  been  unable  to  divert  his  mind. 
But  the  credulity  of  Catharine  was  of  a  more  limited  and  there¬ 
fore  a  more  eccentric  kind.  It  is  well  known  that  she  was-in 
general  as  free  from  religious  as  from  moral  scruples ;  but  the 
atheist  who  ridiculed  the  gospel,  listened  with  the  most  devout 
docility  to  the  jargon  of  Nostradamus.  There  is  perhaps  no 
sovereign  in  history,  of  whose  persevering  addiction  to  the  occult 
arts  so  many  singular  traditions  are  preserved.  We  might  easily 
fill  our  pages  with  anecdotes  of  the  amulets  and  talismans  which 
she  wore ;  of  the  observatories  and  laboratories  which  she  fitted 
up  in  the  Louvre ;  of  the  enchanted  mirror  in  which  she  beheld 
the  fortunes  of  her  descendants ;  and,  above  all,  of  that  singular 
and  sudden  change  in  her  disposition,  which  history  attributes  to 
the  cruel  insults  of  her  dissolute  husband,*  but  which  popular 
superstition  ascribed  to  the  malign  influence  of  her  supernatural 
allies.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  such  a  weakness  was 
wanting  to  complete  the  worthlessness  of  her  character ;  by  de¬ 
priving  it  of  that  show  of  imposing  dignity,  which  unflinching 
consistency,  even  in  crime,  will  sometimes  bestow’.  Marie  de 
Medici  and  Louis  XIII.  were  both  remarkable  for  the  same 
credulity ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  supposed  skill  of  the 
Mar^chale  d’Ancre  in  the  occult  sciences,  was  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  the  source  of  her  influence  over  the  former  princess.  The 
last  important  occasion  on  which  the  aid  of  Astrology  appears  to 
have  been  called  in  by  a  French  sovereign,  occurred  at  the  birth 
of  Louis  XIV.  A  celebrated  seer  was  summoned  from  Ger¬ 
many  to  cast  the  nativity  of  the  infant  monarch  ;  and  the  result 


*  It  is  said  that  Catharine  obtained  the  means  of  overhearing  an  in* 
terview  between  Henry  II.  and  the  Dnehesse  de  Valentinois;  and  that 
the  King,  becoming  aware  of  her  presence,  punished  her  stratagem  by 
turning  the  conversation  upon  her  person  and  character,  and  treating 
both  with  the  most  contemptuous  ridicule.  Catharine  was  then  a  young 
woman,  and  the  effect  of  this  insult  upon  her  temper  and  disposition  was 
thought  to  have  been  great  and  lasting. 
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of  his  calculations  was  solemnly  communicated  to  the  Court. 
'J'he  sage  appears  to  have  saved  his  credit  by  the  brief  predic¬ 
tion — Diu,  dure,  Jeliciler  ; — words  which  were  supposed  to  be 
verified  by  the  length,  the  splendour,  and  the  reverses,  of  the 
Prince’s  reign.  A  long  and  happy  life  was  evidently  the  least 
which  he  could  foretell  for  his  illustrious  client ;  and  an  ex¬ 
perienced  Astrologer  was  no  doubt  too  close  an  observer  of  the 
world,  if  not  of  the  stars,  to  hazard  a  promise  of  unmixed  pros¬ 
perity. 

In  England,  Astrology,  though  it  exercised  less  influence  over 
princes  and  politicians,  was  nearly  as  popular  as  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  a  lucrative,  if  not  an 
honourable  profession.  It  survived  the  civil  wars,  and  appears  to 
have  wholly  escaped  the  reproach  of  ‘  papisticality  — a  reproach 
to  which  we  should  have  thought  it  exceedingly  liable,  and 
which  had  proved  fatal  to  so  many  less  objectionable  practices. 
We  find,  however,  that  the  devout  veterans  of  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell  did  not  scruple  to  seek  promises  of  victory  in  the  stars  ; 
and  that  on  one  occasion  two  eminent  professors  of  Astrology  were 
entertained  with  distinguished  honour  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Parliamentary  army.  After  the  Restoration,  the  science  con¬ 
tinued  so  popular,  that  it  became  a  favourite  frolic  with  the 
courtiers  of  Charles  II.  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  their  city 
neighbours,  by  assuming  the  disguise  of  fortune-tellers.  The 
Earl  of  Rochester,  in  particular,  was  so  successful  in  gratify¬ 
ing  his  love  of  intrigue  by  this  idle  stratagem,  that  several 
anecdotes  of  his  mischievous  dexterity  are  still  well  known. 
During  the  plague  of  1665,  the  harvest  collected  by  impostors 
pretending  to  the  power  of  predicting  future  events,  is  said  to 
nave  been  enormous.  Almost  every  contemporary  writer  has 
mentioned  the  singular  spirit  of  fatalism  which  prevailed  during 
that  great  calamity  ;  and  which,  by  causing  hopeless  despondency 
in  some  persons,  and  presumptuous  confidence  in  others,  was 
thought  to  have  added  materially  to  the  victims  of  the  disorder. 
I'his  infatuation  was  encouraged  and  turned  to  advantage  by 
the  fortune-tellers,  whom  the  thirst  of  gain  attracted  in  multi¬ 
tudes  to  London,  notwithstanding  the  imminent  danger  of  com¬ 
municating  with  the  inhabitants.  Many  of  them  lost  their  lives 
by  their  reckless  avarice ;  but  their  credit  appears  nevertheless  to 
have  maintained  itself,  until  the  cessation  of  the  panic  gave  men 
leisure  for  cool  reflection.  Some  time  after  this,  a  prophetical 
pamphlet  published  in  1651,  by  the  famous  astrologer  Lilly — the 
Sidrophel  of  Hudibras — was  thought  to  be  so  signally  verified  by 
the  great  fire  of  London,  that  the  author  was  summoned  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  publicly  requested  to  favour  them 
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with  his  advice  respectin'^  the  prospects  of  the  nation  !  The 
successful  Seer,  however,  was  too  cautious  to  risk  the  unexpected 
reputation  which  his  fortunate  hit  had  acquired  ;  and  it  was  found 
impossible  to  draw  from  him  any  distinct  prediction.  After  the 
Revolution,  the  science  gradually  fell  into  disrepute ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Addison,  though  still  publicly  professed,  it  was  treated 
with  very  little  respect  by  men  of  education.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  it  almost  disappeared  ;  although,  as  almanacks 
containing  astrological  speculations  arc  still  published,  we  must 
suppose  that  there  are  even  now  persons  who  have  found  it  worth 
their  while  to  become  acquainted  with  at  least  the  technical 
phrases  of  the  art. 

The  pretended  science  of  Alchymy  was  originally,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  merely  a  mistaken  theory  in  physics.  It  was  a 
very  common  belief  during  the  dark  ages,  that  all  metals  might, 
by  a  certain  chemical  process,  be  transmuted  into  pure  gold  ;  and 
to  the  discovery  of  this  process  the  researches  of  the  earlier  alchy- 
mists  were  perseveringly  directed.  The  insane  empirics  who 
succeeded  these  ingenious  though  mistaken  philosophers,  asserted 
that  their  art  was  a  relic  of  antediluvian  wisdom,  preserved  by 
the  sages  of  ancient  Dgypt ;  and  pretended  to  find  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  various  mysterious  allusions  to  its  exercise  by  the  He¬ 
brew  patriarchs.  But  the  first  distinct  traces  of  Alchymy  are  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  certain  Greek  ecclesiastics  in  the 
fourth  century.  Their  names  and  some  fragments  of  their  works 
have  been  preserved  ;  but  their  speculations  appear  to  have  at¬ 
tracted  little  notice  among  their  contemporaries,  and  to  have 
been  speedily  forgotten,  it  was  not  until  its  adoption  or  re-in- 
vention  by  the  Arabian  Cabalists,  that  the  progress  of  Alchymy,  if 
that  can  be  called  a  progress  which  leads  to  nothing,  really  com¬ 
menced.  Its  reputed  father  was  the  celebrated  Cleber,  a  native 
of  Syria,  who  flourished  in  the  eighth  century.  Of  the  five 
hundred  treatises  on  Alchymy  which  oriental  exaggeration  as¬ 
cribed  to  this  illustrious  philosopher,  one  only  was  preserved  ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  several  useful  discoveries  in  Chemistry  were 
the  incidental — perhaps  the  neglected — fruit  of  his  unceasing 
experiments.  The  disciples  of  Geber  were  very  numerous,  and 
his  science  was  popular  among  his  countrymen  for  four  hundred 
years,  before  it  became  known  to  the  nations  of  western  Europe. 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  precise  means  of  its  communication 
are  known.  It  may  have  been  brought  from  Syria  by  the  Cru¬ 
saders,  from  Constantinople  by  the  Greeks,  or  from  the  Moresco- 
Spanish  colleges  by  the  Gothic  youth  who  frequented  them ; 
and  the  date  of  its  introduction  is  sufficiently  uncertain  to  allow 
either  supposition.  But  it  certainly  attracted  general  attention 
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in  Europe  during  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth,  the  strongest  and  most  active  minds  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany  wasted  their  energies  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
empty  vision. 

The  vulgar  superstition  of  their  barbarous  contemporaries,  and 
the  wilful  exaggeration  of  their  disciples  and  successors,  has  at¬ 
tributed  all  the  absurd  hallucinations  of  the  Kosicrucian  school 
to  the  eminent  men  who  originally  professed  Alchymy.  The 
story  of  Roger  Bacon  and  his  oracular  brazen  bust  is  well  known. 
Albertus  Magnus  is  said  to  have  possessed  the  secret  of  animal 
life,  to  have  constructed  a  speaking  image,  and  to  have  adorned 
his  gardens,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  with  the  warmth  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  spring.  Arnold  de  Villeneuve  is  accused  of  pretensions  to 
the  power  of  conferring  immortality.  Heidenberg  of  Trittheim 
was  suspected  of  necromancy,  and  was  believed  to  have  evoked 
the  spirit  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  at  the  request  of  her  widowed 
husband  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  The  vanity  or  policy  of 
the  Alchymists  may  have  induced  them  to  countenance  these 
foolish  tales ;  and  traces  of  empirical  deception  are  certainly  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  some  among  them.  But  their  serious 
belief  and  hopes  of  success  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  nature.  They  were,  as  Voltaire  has  justly  remarked  of  one 
of  their  number,  ‘  de  I’or  encroutc  des  ordures  de  leur  siecle,’ — 
men  sincerely  desirous  to  discover  truth  and  to  benefit  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  exerting  no  inconsiderable  powers  in  the 
effort,  but  baffled  and  bewildered  by  the  popular  delusions  of  a 
barbaious  age.  They  all  appear  to  have  sought  physical  truth  by 
persevering  and  ingenious  experiment ;  and  many  of  the  most 
eminent  among  them — as  Raymond  Lully  and  Bernard  of  Treves 
— pointedly  disclaimed  the  shadowy  honours 'of  magic,  and  were 
wisely  satisfied  with  the  safer  and  more  solid  reputation  of  natu¬ 
ral  science.  It  is  impossible  to  name  the  last-mentioned  philo¬ 
sopher,  w'ithout  pausing  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  his  career  of 
heroic,  though  useless  and  hopeless,  self-sacrifice — a  career 
which  no  doubt  resembled  that  of  many  ingenious  and  high- 
minded  men  among  his  contemporaries.  At  the  early  age  of 
fourteen,  Bernard  of  Treves  devoted  himself  to  what  was  then 
considered  the  most  noble  and  useful  of  pursuits — Alchymy  and 
the  transmutation  of  metals.  He  persevered  for  nearly  seventy 
years  in  its  study — he  made  himself  master  of  all  its  empty  mys¬ 
teries — he  travelled  over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  besides 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Persia,  in  the  course  of  his  researches — and 
he  wasted  an  ample  fortune  in  a  series  of  costly  experiments. 
But  neither  age,  nor  poverty,  nor  the  continual  failure  of  his 
favourite  hopes,  could  chill  his  enthusiasm  or  embitter  his  kind 
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and  generous  nature.  During  his  long  life  he  never  but  once 
felt  tempted  to  abandon  his  object ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighty  he 
had  courage  to  recommence  his  whole  course  of  laborious  study, 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  radical  error  in  his  experiments. 
I'o  the  last  his  liberal  charity  was  as  celebrated  as  his  scientific 
xeal ;  and  though,  with  Izaak  Walton,  he  gave  precedence  to  his 
own  fraternity  in  the  distribution  of  his  bounty,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  like  the  kind-hearted  angler,  he  was  willing,  on  occasion,  to 
extend  it  to  all  honest  men.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  he  ended 
his  eventful  career  in  comfort  and  honour,  and  that  he  was  long 
remembered  by  his  grateful  brethren  under  the  name  of  ‘  the 
good  Trevisan.’  His  admirers  asserted,  though  we  fear  with 
more  poetical  justice  than  strict  accuracy,  that  his  persevering 
labours  were  at  last  crowned  with  complete  success,  though  too 
late  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  making  public  his  disco¬ 
very.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  required  nothing  but  a  better  cause 
to  place  him  by  the  side  of  those  devoted  philosophers  who  have 
lived  a  life  of  toil  and  hardship  that  they  might  benefit  mankind  ; 
and  we  think  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  him  this  dear-bought 
honour,  because  he  was  the  dupe  of  a  delusion  which,  a  century 
and  a  half  after  his  death,  imposed  upon  Francis  Bacon. 

In  the  mean  time  the  character  of  Alchymy  was  undergoing  a 
great  change.  The  Church  of  Rome,  pursuing  that  singular 
and  fatal  policy  which  afterwards  so  disastrously  associated  reli¬ 
gious  orthodoxy  with  intellectual  stagnation — a  policy  which  we 
do  not  insist  on  ascribing  to  the  nature  of  her  peculiar  creed,  and 
of  which  we  have  no  doubt  that  every  enlightened  Homan  Ca¬ 
tholic  now  disapproves — declared  Alchymy  an  unlawful  science. 
Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Pietro  d'Apone,  a  distinguished 
Italian  adept,  was  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture  on  a  charge  of 
sorcery,  and  perished  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  his  most  celebrated  successors  narrowly  escaped  the  same, 
or  a  still  worse  fate.  The  ignorant  and  credulous  rapacity  of 
the  laity  was  still  more  dangerous  than  the  bigotry  of  the  clergy. 
It  was,  as  our  readers  are  well  aware,  a  favourite  financial  expe¬ 
dient,  among  the  predatory  barons  of  feudal  times,  to  ensnare  a 
rich  Jew,  or  even  a  stray  Lombard  or  Fleming,  in  some  solitary 
fortress,  and  there  to  torment  the  prisoner — whether  by  succes¬ 
sively  drawing  his  teeth,  as  was  the  practice  of  King  John  ;  or  by 
roasting  him  alive,  according  to  the  more  expeditious  plan  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  Earl  of  Cassilis — until  he  surrendered  his  whole 
substance  by  way  of  ransom.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  obnoxious 
a  professor  of  Alchymy  was  to  this  process.  The  unhappy  phi¬ 
losopher  was  a  caput  htpinum,  who  had  too  much  to  dread  from 
the  law  to  invoke  its  interference ;  and  whom  his  most  zealous 
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friends — if  he  had  any — could  not  venture  openly  to  protect.  It 
was  scarcely  worth  while  to  torture  or  starve  him ;  for  a  little 
interest  with  the  nearest  Bishop  could  at  any  moment  ensure  his 
being  publicly  burnt  to  ashes,  and  that  with  the  consent  and 
applause  of  the  whole  diocess.  Even  scruples  of  conscience,  had 
such  scruples  been  common  among  the  ‘  Front-de-Boeufs’  and 
‘  Bois-Guilberts’  of  the  age,  would  at  once  have  been  silenced  by 
the  reflection,  that  the  robbery  of  a  heretic  and  a  sorcerer, 
by  a  Christian  knight,  was  clearly  a  meritorious  spoiling  of 
the  Egyptians.  Then  what  an  inestimable — what  an  inex¬ 
haustible  prize  was  such  an  Egyptian  as  this !  What  were  all 
the  treasures  which  Thebes  and  Memphis  could  lavish  upon  the 
departing  Israelites,  when  compared  with  what  might  be  expect¬ 
ed  by  the  fortunate  man  who  had  a  domestie  coining  machine  in 
constant  play ;  and  who  could  never  want  gold  while  an  ounce  of 
lead  or  iron  remained  on  his  castle  roof?  Every  one  is  familiar  ' 
with  the  ludicrously  painful  picture  which  a  distinguished  living 
noveli>t  has  drawn  of  the  career  of  a  philosopher  in  the  dark 
ages — tormented  by  the  prodigal  sovereign  to  coin  gold  and 
silver — by  the  warlike  ndble  to  invent  military  engines — by  the 
ambitious  courtier  to  draw  horoscopes  and  cast  nativities — by  the 
frail  beauty  to  compose  philters  and  rejuvenating  potions — by  the 
intriguing  statesman  to  toil  at  subtle  poisons  and  sympathetic 
images ; — harassed,  accused,  and  neglected  by  all  in  turn,  and 
Anally  murdered  by  their  bigoted  abhorrence  or  their  savage  dis¬ 
appointment.  Many  a  student,  less  rational  perhaps,  but,  not 
less  zealous  or  less  single-minded,  than  poor  Adam  Warner,  has 
endured  his  li^e  of  thankless  toil,  and  his  unpitied  death,  in  a 
cause  which  could  not  even  ensure  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

The  alteration  which  undoubtedly  took  place  about  the  end  of 
the  flfteenth  century,  in  the  pursuits  and  pretensions  of  the  Al- 
chymists,  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  these  absurd  and  cruel  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Worthless  as  that  science  in  its  best  days  was,  and 
could  not  but  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  change  of  which 
we  speak  was  a  most  unfortunate  one.  The  persecutions  by 
which  the  Alchymist  was  assailed,  were  so  far  from  discouraging 
the  popular  belief  in  his  powers,  that  they  conArmed  it  by  the 
express  authority  of  the  Church.  His  prospects  of  gain  were 
therefore  as  hopeful  as  ever,  if  he  bad  the  courage  to  confront  the 
chance  of  being  burned  alive.  Thus  Alcbymy,  originally  a 
harmless  chimera,  became  the  resource  of  needy  and  desperate 
men — men  who  were  willing  to  endure  the  abhorrence  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  the  menaces  of  the  law,  for  the  gold  which 
they  could  extort  from  the  timid  and  the  credulous.  'I'he  Alchy¬ 
mist,  once  an  honoured  sage,  whom  the  strictest  Catholic  regarded 
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•with  awe  if  not  with  admiration,  became  first  a  detested  sorcerer, 
alternately  the  tool  and  the  victim  of  lawless  power,  and  next  a 
common  vagabond  and  charlatan  ; — ^just  as  the  petty  sovereign,’ 
whose  forays  swept  a  whole  province,  degenerated  first  to  the 
wandering  mercenary  captain,  and  lastly  to  the  lurking  highway¬ 
man.  Dousterswivel  and  Cagliostro  were  the  degraded  succes¬ 
sors  of  Geber  and  Alfarabi,  as  Turpin  was  of  the  ancient  Buc- 
cleucbs  and  Fairniehirsts.  But  Alchymy,  unlike  robbery,  became 
more  pernicious  in  proportion  as  it  became  perilous  and  disgrace¬ 
ful.  In  the  eighth  century  the  Alchy  mist  rejected  with  scorn  the 
magnificent  hospitality  of  the  Caliph ;  in  the  eighteenth,  he  was 
glad  to  prey  upon  the  credulity  of  a  pedantic  country  gentleman 
or  a  ruined  gambler. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  race  of  mercenary  empirics 
could  feel  much  interest  in  the  science,  such  as  it  was,  of 
Alchymy.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  pretensions  of  the 
later  adepts  were  ridiculously  exaggerated,  and  conveyed  in  a 
jargon  which  neither  they  nor  any  other  human  being  could 
explain  or  comprehend.  Its  modern  professors,  says  Mr  Mackay, 

‘  totally  changed  its  aspect,  and  referred  to  the  possession  of  their 
‘  wondrous  stone  and  elixir,  not  only  the  conversion  of  the  base 
‘  into  the  precious  metals,  but  the  solution  of  a'.l  the  difficulties 
‘  of  other  sciences.  I'hey  pretended  that,  by  its  means,  men 
‘  would  be  brought  into  closer  communion  with  their  Maker ; 

‘  that  disease  and  sorrow  would  be  banished  from  the  world ; 

‘  and  that  the  “millions  of  spiritual  beings  ”  who  walk  the  earth 
‘  unseen,  would  be  rendered  visible,  and  become  the  friends, 
*  companions,  and  instructors  of  mankind.’  Comielins  Agrippa 
pretended  that  he  was  constantly  accompanied  by  a  demon,  in 
the  shape  of  a  huge  black  mastiff ;  and  the  ready  faith  of  his 
admirers  not  only  accepted  the  legend,  but  embellished  it  in  a 
manner  which  its  author  would  scarcely  have  approved,  by  as¬ 
serting  that  the  familiar  was  seen  to  carry  off  the  soul  of  his  ex¬ 
piring  master.  Our  readers  will  easily  recall  the  tragi-comic 
ballad,  in  which  Southey  has  recorded,  as  a  warning  to  all  young 
necromancers,  the  fate  of  the  rash  pupil  who  ventured  to  open 
the  cabalistic  books  of  the  same  philosopher ;  but  they  will  per¬ 
haps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  adventure  in  question  is  a 
genuine  contemporary  legend — believed  by  all  the  admirers  of 
the  magician,  and  solemnly  detailed  by  the  grave  Jesuit  Delrio, 
in  his  learned  treatise  on  iNIagic.  Paracelsus  assured  his  dis¬ 
ciples  that  he  carried  an  imp  confined  in  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
and  another  in  the  jewel  of  his  ring ;  that  he  was  in  constant 
communication  with  the  spirits  of  Galen  and  Avicenna;  and  that 
he  had  *  identified  himself  with  the  celestial  intelligences.’  Dr 
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John  Dee  was  honoured  with  a  personal  interview  by  the  Arch¬ 
angel  Uriel ;  and  held  long  and  frequent,  though  unfortunately 
far  from  intelligible,  conversations  with  various  other  superna¬ 
tural  beings,  by  means  of  the  still  keener  senses  of  his  servant 
and  pupil,  Edward  Kelly.  But  time  ai\d  patience  would  fail 
our  readers,  if  we  were  to  notice  one  half  of  the  follies  of  these 
crazy  impostors.  Their  dull  extravagance  is  a  hundred  times 
more  absurd,  and  a  thousand  times  more  tedious,  than  the  bottle- 
imps,  self-multiplying  dollars,  and  magic  bullets,  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  nursery. 

Such  were  the  pretensions  of  Alchymy  in  the  16th  century  : 

‘  Atque  utinani  his  potius  niigis  tota  ilia  dedisset 
Tempora  saevitiae,  claras  quibus  abstulit  urbi 
Illustresqiie  anitnas,  impune  et  vindice  nullo  !’ 

'Fhe  Alchymists,  by  their  continued  experiments,  naturally 
ac(iuired  considerable  practical  skill  in  Chemistry ;  and  for  nearly 
two  centuries  a  great  part  of  this  knowledge  was  constantly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  composition  of  the  subtlest  and  most  deadly  poisons. 
The  demand  for  these  fearful  inventions  increased  with  the  sup¬ 
ply,  and  the  supply  in  its  turn  with  the  demand ;  until,  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  the  domestic  comfort  of  every  private  indivi¬ 
dual  was  disturbed  by  the  increasing  fear  of  bcoming  a  victim  to 
the  diabolical  art  of  some  secret  enemy.  ‘  Early  in  the  16th 
‘  century,’  says  Mr  Mackay,  ‘  the  crime  seems  to  have  gradu- 
‘  ally  increased  ;  till,  in  the  17th,  it  spread  over  Europe  like  a 
‘  pestilence.  It  was  often  exercised  by  pretended  witches  and 
‘  sorcerers,  and  finally  became  a  branch  of  education  amongst  all 
‘  who  laid  any  claim  to  magic  and  supernatural  arts.’  Popular 
alarm,  and  popular  love  of  the  marvellous,  embellished  by  in¬ 
numerable  fables  the  really  frightful  nature  of  this  new  and  atro¬ 
cious  crime.  Every  substance,  it  was  believed,  which  could  be 
tasted,  smelt,  or  even  touched,  might  be  made,  by  a  skilful  poi¬ 
soner,  the  means  of  inflicting  inevitable  death.  Every  one  has 
heard  of  the  limpid  and  tasteless  potions  which  destroyed  life, 
some  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  some  by  gentle  and  inexplicable 
decay ; — of  the  flowers,  whose  scent  carried  a  deadly  vapour  to 
the  brain  ; — of  the  delicious  perfumes,  which  spread  mortal  lan¬ 
guor  through  the  air ; — and  of  the  gloves,  whose  touch  insinu¬ 
ated  a  subtle  venom  through  the  pores. 

It  was  in  Italy  that  these  terrible  practices  first  appeared,  that 
they  were  most  commonly  used,  and  that  they  were  longest  re¬ 
tained.  It  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  multiply  examples  from 
the  political  history  of  that  unhappy  country.  The  most  super¬ 
ficial  acquaintance  with  it  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  assassination 
by  poison  was  a  tolerated  if  not  a  professed  expedient  among 
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Italian  statesmen  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  But  long 
after  the  convulsions  of  these  stormy  times,  had  been  set  at  rest 
by  the  establishment  of  something  like  regular  governments,  the 
same  crimes  continued  to  prevail  in  domestic  life,  and  that  to  the 
most  incredible  extent.  At  Home,  in  particular,  there  reigned 
in  succession,  during  the  later  part  of  the  17th  century,  two 
notorious  sorceresses,  known  as  La  Spara  and  La  Tofagna ; 
who  in  the  art  niyros  ejferre  maritos,  might  have  rivalled  Lo- 
custa  herself.  They  were  the  inventors  of  the  celebrated  slow 
poison  known  throughout  Europe  as  the  Manna  of  St  Nicholas 
of  Bari ;  and  their  pride  in  their  art,  or  their  sympathy  for 
unhappily  allied  persons  of  their  own  sex,  was  such,  that  they 
are  said  to  have  occasionally  removed  obnoxious  husbands  out 
of  free  generosity.  Extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  attention  of  the  Homan  Government 
was  first  drawn  towards  these  proceedings,  partly  by  the  unac¬ 
countable  mortality  among  husbands,  which  was  actually  so  great 
as  to  become  matter  of  public  notoriety  long  before  the  cause  was 
known  ;  and  partly  by  the  reports  of  the  clergy,  who,  though 
bound  by  their  vows  not  to  betray  individuals,  could  not  help 
representing  to  the  authorities  the  fearful  number  of  domestic 
murders  to  which  they  were  compelled  to  listen  in  the  Confes¬ 
sional.  Even  after  the  existence  of  the  practice  had  been  proved, 
and  the  principal  culprits  detected,  they  contrived  for  several 
years  to  baffle  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  by  the  aid  of  their 
clients ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  survivor  of  these  Hecates 
had  been  executed — which  could  not  have  been  till  towards 
1730 — that  the  crime  began  to  fall  into  disuse. 

The  peculiar  prevalence  of  this  practice  among  the  Italians  of 
the  middle  ages,  is  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed 
to  that  utter  want  of  all  chivalrous  spirit — a  want,  be  it  observed, 
which  we  by  no  means  consider  an  unmixed  evil — which  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  feeling  any  shame  in  deceit,  or  any  pride  in 
confronting  danger.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  altogether  confirm  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Mackay,  who  believes  that  they  considered  such  ac¬ 
tions  ‘  perfectly  justifiable,’  and  that  ‘  the  Italians  of  the  sixteenth 
‘  and  seventeenth  centuries  poisoned  their  opponents  with  as  little 
‘  compunction  as  an  Englishman  of  the  present  day  brings  a 
‘  lawsuit.’  Nor  can  we  think  the  statements  of  contemporary 
writers,  that  Roman  ‘  ladies  put  poison  bottles  on  their  dressing- 
‘  tables  as  openly  ...  as  modern  dames  use  Eau-de-Cologne^’ 
worthy  of  implicit  or  literal  confidence.  Moralists,  we  know, 
are  apt  to  overshoot  facts  when  they  are  rounding  an  indignant 
period  about  the  wickedness  of  the  age ;  and  we  must  suppose 
that  in  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  the  generality  of  men  had  common 
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sense  and  common  feeling  enough  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong.  But  we  believe  we  may  fairly  say,  that,  tw'O  centuries 
ago,  poisoning  stood  in  Italy  on  the  same  footing  as  duels,  or 
ah’airs  of  gallantry,  in  England.  It  was  generally  regarded  as  an 
act  which  strict  morality  indeed  could  never  justify,  but  which 
circumstances  might  in  a  great  measure  palliate,  and  to  which, 
at  the  very  worst,  no  peculiar  or  indelible  infamy  was  attached, 
(jood  men  would  speak  of  it  with  the  manly  indignation  of 
Evelyn  ;  commonplace  men  with  the  indulgent  censure  of  honest 
Pepys;  and  profligate  men  with  the  boastful  impudence  of  Wil- 
inot  and  Wycherley.  We  think  it  probable,  for  instance,  that 
an  Italian  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  would  have* 
incurred  the  universal  suspicion  of  hypocrisy,  by  speaking  of 
assassination  by  poison  in  the  language  which  the  coldest 
Englishman  would  use  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  his  Quixotic  inconsistency  would  have  attracted  the 
most  contemptuous  ridicule,  if  he  had  challenged  to  the  field  an 
enemy  whom  he  had  scrupled  to  remove  by  the  sure  and  silent 
ministry  of  La  Tofagna.  The  reason  of  this  was,  that  neither 
treachery  nor  cowardice  were  despised  by  Italians  as  they  are 
despised  by  Englishmen.  The  one  was  an  immoral  act,  and 
the  other  a  serious  misfortune ;  but  neither  inferred  what  we 
consider  ignominy.  We  should  perhaps  be  wrong,  if  we  were  to 
speak  of  the  men  among  whom  such  feelings  were  common,  as 
tile  first  impulse  of  contempt  and  indignation  might  dictate.  It 
may  be  true — as  we  remember  to  have  seen  it  most  eloquently 
and  ingeniously  argued — that  the  feeling  which  attaches  unre¬ 
deemed  infamy  to  falsehood  is  the  mere  prejudice  of  our  country; 
that  every  system  of  opinion  which  severs  w’orldly  dishonour  from 
moral  guilt  is  equally  absurd  and  pernicious ;  and  that  a  nation 
which  weakly  tolerates  crimes  of  artifice,  may  be,  on  the  whole, 
fully  as  wise  and  virtuous  as  a  nation  which  weakly  tole¬ 
rates  crimes  of  open  daring.  It  is  certain  that  the  Italians  of 
the  middle  ages,  depraved  as  in  many  respects  they  were,  were 
universally  free  from  the  savage  indilference  to  bloodshed,  the 
reckless  thiist  of  military  glory,  and  the  brutal  contempt  of 
civilization,  which  were  so  common  among  the  northern  chivalry. 
It  may  even  be  doubted,  whether  these  advantages  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  peculiar  evils  which  accompanied  them  ; 
— whether  the  wickedness  which  Machiavel  would  have  pardoned 
in  a  consummate  statesman,  was  more  atrocious  in  itself,  or  more 
dangerous  to  mankind,  than  that  which  the  Black  Prince  would 
have  pardoned  in  a  valiant  knight.  To  an  Englishman,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  appears  meaner  and  more  degrading ;  but  this  is  an  asso¬ 
ciation  which  an  Italian  of  that  day  could  not  have  compre¬ 
hended,  and  by  which  he  ought  not  to  be  judged.  This  is  the 
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only  reasoninjr  by  which  a  modern  reader  can  persuade  himself, 
that  the  crimes  of  the  Bor^ias  and  Viscontis  were,  after  all,  the 
crimes  of  human  beinj^ ;  and  that  the  wrath  of  Providence  had 
not  inflicted  upon  the  whole  generation  which  tolerated  them, 
that  monstrous  moral  deformity  which  it  required  a  combination 
of  extraordinary  circumstances  to  develope  in  Nero  and  Domitian. 
Still  it  is  in  vain  that,  to  borrow  an  expressive  Americanism,  we 
endeavour  to  realize  such  a  state  of  opinion.  It  is  in  vain  that 
we  try  to  imagine  ourselves  living  in  a  society  where  inscrutable 
dissimulation  was  the  point  of  honour — where  men  would  have 
felt  for  lago  the  reluctant  admiration  which  we  yield  to  Rising- 
ham  or  Balfour — and  where  ‘  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds’ 
was  a  tendency  to  adroit  and  ingenious  deceit.  Our  prejudices 
revolt  in  spite  of  our  efforts  at  candour ;  and  w’e  turn  w’ith  sym¬ 
pathy,  if  not  with  admiration,  to  the  barbarous  warrior,  whose 
ferocious  passions  and  brute  courage  made  him  frank  and  open 
in  his  enmity,  though  perhaps  from  no  higher  motives  than 
childish  impatience  of  self-control,  and  blind  indifference  to 
danger. 

In  France  and  England  the  crime  of  poisoning,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  practised,  never  became  common.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  former  country  by  Catharine  de  Medici,  who,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  her  character,  was  a  warm  and  zealous 
patroness  of  the  renejicce  of  her  native  country.  In  her  time, 
Paris  abounded  in  druggists  and  perfumers — almost  always, 
however,  Italians  by  birth — who  professed  this  atrocious  mys¬ 
tery  ;  and  several  of  the  great  ladies  and  seigneurs,  belonging  to 
the  Court  of  Henry  III.,  became  infamous  for  their  dealings 
u’iih  such  persons.  But  the  crime  was  one  of  the  few  which 
found  no  sympathy  among  the  fiery  nobles  of  the  day.  Their 
fierce,  ardent,  bloodthirsty  enmities  w’ere  as  different  as  possible 
from  the  calm  and  smiling  hatred  of  an  Italian.  They  carried 
on  their  quarrels,  not  indeed  with  honourable  fairness,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  proud  and  boastful  bravado,  which  made  them  incapable 
of  dissimulation  and  cajolery.  It  was  enough  for  such  a  man  as 
Sforza  to  know  that  his  enemy  was  dead — that  he  should  never 
see  his  face  or  feel  his  influence  again.  But  Bussy  or  Boiithil- 
liers  would  have  thought  this  poor  revenge.  They  would  have 
longed  to  taunt  and  defy  him,  to  give  him  the  mortal  blow  with 
their  own  hand,  and  to  see  him  expire  at  their  feet.  The  most 
murderous  bravoes  of  the  day — men  who,  like  the  famous  Baron 
de  Vitaux,  never  scrupled  to  ensure  their  revenge  by  every  ad¬ 
vantage  of  numbers  and  weapons — were  too  haughty  to  effect  it 
by  conciliating  their  victims.  We  find  that,  when  exasperated, 
they  generally  indulged  their  pride  and  passion  by  open  threats 
and  insults ;  though  it  is  obvious  that  by  doing  so  they  must 
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often  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  more  complete  satisfaction. 
But  the  epidemic,  which  at  this  period  soon  became  extinct, 
broke  out  again,  about  a  century  later,  with  a  sudden  violence 
which  all  the  exertions  of  the  Government  could  not  for  several 
years  suppress.  About  the  middle  of  Louis  X  IV.’s  reign,  the 
police  of  Paris  found  reason  to  suspect  that  poisoning  was  be¬ 
coming  a  common  crime  in  private  life ;  and  scarcely  had  their 
attention  been  attracted  to  the  subject,  when  an  accident  gave 
them  the  means  of  detecting  a  domestic  tragedy  of  the  most 
frightful  kind.  We  need  not  say  that  we  allude  to  the  crimes 
of  the  infamous  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers.  This  unhappy  woman 
belonged  by  birth  to  the  noble  family  of  D’Aubray,  and  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  Marquis  in  1651.  Some  time  after  her  marriage,  she 
contracted  a  guilty  attachment  for  a  gentleman  named  St  Croix, 
who  was  a  man  of  the  most  abandoned  character,  and  had  been 
the  pupil  of  Essili,  a  well-known  Italian  poisoner  and  alchymist. 
By  the  advice  and  assistance  of  this  man,  Madame  de  Brinvilliers 
deliberately  put  to  death  by  poison  her  father  and  her  two  bro¬ 
thers,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  family  estate.  Her 
sister,  who  inherited  upon  their  death  as  coparcener  with  her, 
would  speedily  have  shared  their  fate  if  a  vague  suspicipn  of  the 
truth  had  not  induced  her  to  leave  Paris  abruptly.  The  Mar¬ 
chioness  then  proceeded  to  plot  against  the  life  of  her  husband, 
in  order  to  marry  St  Croix  ;  but  the  execution  of  this  project  was 
secretly  delayed  by  the  latter,  who  felt,  naturally  enough,  some 
repugnance  to  such  a  match.  Just  at  this  time,  however,  St 
Croix  died  suddenly  in  his  laboratory ;  his  body  was  identified  ; 
and  the  proofs  against  himself  and  his  paramour,  which  had  till 
then  escaped  the  strictest  search,  were  at  once  discovered.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Brinvilliers  escaped  to  England  for  a  time ;  but,  having 
rashly  returned  to  the  Continent,  she  was  arrested  at  Liege,  tried 
at  Paris,  condemned  to  death,  and  publicly  beheaded  on  the  Place 
de  Greve  in  July  1676.  This  formidable  example  was,  however, 
very  far  from  producing  the  intended  impression.  The  crime  of 
poisoning  continued  and  increased,  until  it  became  for  the  time 
more  common  than  it  had  ever  been  in  Italy.  It  was  not  confined 
to  cases  of  deadly  enmity  or  of  urgent  necessity.  The  hope  of  ac¬ 
quiring  an  inheritance,  or  of  getting  rid  of  a  debt,  was  thought 
quite  sufficient  ground  for  its  commission.  The  Cardinal  de 
Bonzy,  for  instance,  incurred  the  darkest  suspicions  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  certain  life  annuitants  upon 
his  property  had  died  off.  It  was  known  that  he  had  publicly 
*  thanked  his  stars’  for  his  deliverance ;  and  a  notorious  poisoner, 
with  whom  he  was  said  to  be  intimate,  was  from  that  time  known 
by  the  aj)t  sohriqnet  of  M.  de  Bonzy’s  star.  These  extraordi- 
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nary  events  gave  the  utmost  alarm  and  distress  to  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  ministers.  The  severest  measures  were  taken  to  detect 
and  punish  the  guilty.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  individuals 
Bulfered  death  upon  conviction  of  the  crime;  and  in  particular, 
two  mid  wives,  who  had  long  been  the  most  eminent  empoisonnettses 
in  Paris,  and  one  of  whom  was  strongly  suspected  of  having  been 
concerned  in  the  death  of  the  beautiful  Duchesse  de  Fontanges, 
were  publicly  burned  alive  in  1079.  But  it  was  some  time  before 
even  these  remedies  produced  their  eft’ect ;  and  it  was  not  until 
1682 — more  than  ten  years  after  its  first  public  appearance — 
that  the  crime  could  be  considered  us  suppressed. 

The  few  notorious  murders  by  poison  which  occurred  in  this 
country,  fortunately  excited  such  universal  horror  and  indigna¬ 
tion,  as  to  prevent  the  crime  from  becoming  very  common.  The 
practice  had,  however,  appeared  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII. ;  for  we  find  that  prince,  with  characteristic  humanity  and 
good  sense,  endeavouring  to  repress  it  by  enacting  that  persons 
guilty  of  it  should  be  boiled  alive  ;  and  we  believe  that  this  pun¬ 
ishment  was  actually  inflicted  upon  a  London  citizen’s  widow, 
convicted  of  having  murdered  her  husband.  The  worthless 
Dudley,  Karl  of  Leicester,  is  almost  the  only  Knglish  statesman 
whom  historical  evidence,  or  even  common  report,  has  accused 
of  the  habitual  use  of  such  weapons  against  his  enemies.  Among 
the  many  dark  and  uncertain  rumours  which  were  current  concern¬ 
ing  the  death  of  his  unhappy  countess,  that  which  ascribed  it  to 
poison  was  the  most  generally  credited.  Several  of  his  rivals  at 
Court  are  said  narrowly  to  have  escaped  the  same  fate ;  and  his 
own  death  was  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  inadvertently 
partaking  of  poison  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  second  wife. 
VV'e  need  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  atrocious  murder 
which  disgraced  the  next  reign.  The  death  of  Overbury — the 
conviction  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset — and  the  pardon  which  was 
extorted  from  the  King,  contrary  to  his  solemn  and  voluntary 
oath,  by  the  mysterious  influence  of  the  murderer — belong  to  the 
public  history  of  that  shameful  period.  Fortunate  it  is  for  the 
memory  of  James,  that  the  ludicrous  absurdity  of  his  personal 
demeanour  has  thrown  into  the  shade  the  hateful  vices  of  his 
life ;  and  that  the  testimony  of  his  indignant  subjects  has  been 
in  some  measure  forgotten  in  the  good-natured  ridicule  of  modern 
genius.  Several  other  sudden  deaths,  which  happened  about 
the  same  period — those,  for  instance,  of  Edward  VT.,  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  James  1.  himself— were  attributed  by 
vulgar  suspicion  to  the  same  cause  ;  but  there  appears  to  have 
existed  no  satisfactory  proof  in  any  of  the  cases,  and  it  is  certain 
that  thcpractice  of  poisoning  never  became  common  in  private  life. 
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The  science  of  Alchymy,  properly  so  called,  was  meanwhile 
continuin|;  its  progress  from  absurdity  to  absurdity.  The  famous 
Uosicrucian  sect  were  occupied  in  reducing  the  incoherent  rav¬ 
ings  of  the  later  adepts  in  the  science,  to  something  like  a  syste¬ 
matic  shape — ‘  if  shape  that  could  be  called  which  shape  had 
‘  none.’  'I'hese  Illuminati,  as  they  were  fond  of  styling  them¬ 
selves,  referred  their  own  origin  to  a  certain  German  philosopher 
named  Christian  Rosencreuz ;  whom  they  asserted  to  have  tra¬ 
velled  in  the  East  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  to 
have  brought  home  from  among  the  Arabian  Cabalists  many 
marvellous  secrets ;  which  he  afterwards  revealed  to  his  chosen 
disciples,  upon  their  solemn  engagement  to  cultivate  and  trans¬ 
mit  them  in  profound  secrecy  for  one  hundred  years.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  legend,  it  was  in  the  year  1603  that  the 
Kosicrucians  first  made  public  their  opinions ;  but  Mr  Mackay 
rightly  thinks  it  probable  that  the  mystic  legacy,  if  not  the  ex¬ 
istence,  of  Rosencreuz,  was  altogether  a  part  of  their  imposture ; 
and  that  they  were  mere  collectors  and  improvers  of  the  follies 
so  common  among  the  later  Alchymists.  Their  pretended  mys¬ 
tery  was  one  of  which  no  uninitiated  writer  can  presume  to  give  a 
definition.  Alchymy,  astrology,  magic — and  indeed  all  other 
sciences  knov/n  among  mankind — were  but  minute  and  humble 
branches  of  their  universal  secret.  They  asserted,  ‘  that  the 
‘  meditations  of  their  founders  surpassed  every  thing  that  had 
‘  ever  been  imagined  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  without  ex- 
‘  cepting  even  the  revelations  of  the  Deity  ;  .  .  .  that  they 

‘  were  subject  to  neither  hunger,  thirst,  disease,  old  age,  nor  any 
‘  other  inconvenience  of  nature ;  .  .  .  that  they  had  a  volume 

‘  in  which  they  could  read  all  that  ever  was  or  ever  would  be  writ- 
‘  ten  in  other  books  to  the  end  of  time ;  .  -  .  .  that  they  could  force 
‘  into,  and  retain  in  their  service,  the  most  powerful  spirits  and 
‘  demons ;  that  they  could  attract  pearls  and  precious  stones  from 
‘  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  .  .  . 

‘  and  that  they  could  render  themselves  invisible  to  all  eyes.’ 
But  the  leading  peculiarity  of  Rosicrucianism  was  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  innumerable  supernatural  beings  throughout  the 
universe,  whose  services  and  intimacy  every  master  of  the  science 
was  supposed  to  possess. 

Mr  Mackay  is  of  opinion,  that,  before  the  time  of  the  Rosi- 
crucians,  ‘  Alchymy  W'as  but  a  grovelling  delusion ;  and  theirs  is 
‘  the  merit  of  having  spiritualized  and  refined  it.  They  also  en- 
‘  larged  its  sphere  ;  and  supposed  the  possession  of  the  philoso- 
‘  pher’s  stone  to  be  not  only  the  means  of  wealth,  but  of  health 
'  and  happiness — the  instrument  by  which  man  could  command 
*  the  services  of  superior  beings,  control  the  elements  to  his  will, 
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‘  defy  the  obstructions  of  time  and  space,  and  acquire  the  most 
‘  intimate  knowledjje  of  all  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  Wild 
‘  and  visionary  as  they  were,  they  were  not  without  their  use — 

‘  if  it  were  only  for  having  purged  the  superstition  of  Europe  of 
*  the  dark  and  disgusting  forms  with  which  the  monks  had 
‘  peopled  it,  and  substituted  in  their  stead  a  race  of  mild,  grace- 
‘  ful,  and  beneficent  beings.’  We  cannot  consider  these  re¬ 
marks  as  creditable  to  the  judgment  or  information  of  Mr  Mac- 
kay.  We  cannot  think  that  an  erroneous  belief,  in  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  a  curious  and  important  chemical  problem,  deserves  to  be 
stigmatized  as  a  grovelling  delusion  ;  nor  can  we  understand  why 
a  dream  about  fairies  and  genii,  was  more  worthy  to  engage  the 
attention  of  a  philosopher.  If  Alchymy  was  indeed  what  Mr 
Mackay  calls  it,  it  certainly  did  not  become  so,  until  these 
very  innovations  had  changed  it  from  a  plausible  mistake  into 
a  monstrous  absurdity.  We  own  that  we  should  as  soon  think 
of  praising  a  man  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  burglary  or  high¬ 
way  robbery,  as  of  liosicrucianism.  To  us,  the  very  sen¬ 
tence  in  which  Mr  Mackay  has  commended  the  brilliancy  of 
their  conceptions,  appears  the  strongest  proof  of  their  contempti¬ 
ble  folly ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  any  one  can 
read  it,  without  being  convinced  that  the  Ilosicrucians  were 
either  the  weakest  of  enthusiasts  or  the  most  impudent  of  im¬ 
postors. 

Nor  can  we  even  allow  these  visionaries  the  praise  of  having 
invented  a  new  and  graceful  popular  mythology.  We  agree 
with  Mr  Mackay,  that  every  man  of  taste  would  willingly  for¬ 
give  their  delusions,  if  he  were  convinced  that  we  owe  to  them  the 
Ariel  and  Titania  of  JShakspeare,  or  even  the  JSylphs  and  Gnomes 
of  Pope.  But,  thouglt.  liosicrucianism  may  have  supplied  the 
immediate  suggestion  of  the  former  creations,  as  it  certainly  did 
of  the  latter,  tliere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  original 
source  of  cither.  All  that  we  have  ever  read  or  heard  of  its  theory 
upon  this  subject,  appears  to  us  to  have  been  a  fanciful,  though  not 
a  peculiarly  skilful,  adaptation  of  the  general  belief  of  both  clas¬ 
sical  and  Gothic  antiquity.  From  the  days  of  the  Dryads  and 
Naiads,  down  to  those  of  the  Erl- King  and  the  Syren  of  the  Lur- 
lei,  superstition  has  peopled  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  woods,  with 
innumerable  fantastic  beings.  Thus  the  Merman  has  succeeded 
the  triton;  the  Brownie  the  satyr;  and  the  Kelpie  the  river-god. 
Many  of  these  fables  possess  considerable  poetical  beauty  ;  and 
few  are  destitute  of  a  sort  of  fanciful  interest.  How  far  the 
Ilosicrucians  were  justified  in  making  them  the  foundation  of  a 
celestial  science,  is  a  question  which  we  shall  not  stop  to  consider ; 
but  we  cannot  suppose  that  their  interpretation  was  necessary  to 
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point  out  the  beauties  of  the  popular  belief  to  the  perception  of 
Shakspeare. 

If,  indeed,  as  Mr  Mackay  seems  to  think,  Rosicrucianism 
had  been  merely  an  ingenious  attempt  to  give  a  harmless  and 
pleasing  shape  to  vulgar  superstition — if  its  professors  had  been 
the  first  to  represent,  as  virtuous  and  benevolent  intelligences, 
those  elementary  spirits  who  were  universally  believed  to  exist, 
and  whom  the  meddling  bigotry  of  the  priests  had  denounced 
as  hostile  fiends — and  if  they  had,  by  this  innocent  artifice, 
really  ‘  purged  the  superstition  of  Europe  of  the  dark  and 
‘  disgusting  forms  with  which  the  monks  had  peopled  it’ — 
then  we  acknowledge  that  the  fraternity  would  have  deserved 
the  praise,  not  of  misdirected  genius,  but  of  useful  and  judicious 
philanthropy.  But  unfortunately  we  can  see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  either  intended  to  produce,  or  were  the  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing,  any  such  beneficial  change.  It  had  long  been  a  popular, 
though  not  perhaps  an  orthodox  opinion,  that  the  invisible  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  elements  were  generally  a  placable,  and  even  a 
benevolent  race.  The  Fairies  of  English  minstrelsy,  for  instance, 
were  always  represented  as  the  friends  of  virtue  and  the  wily 
tormentors  of  vice;  and  diflFered  entirely  from  the  wayward, 
gloomy,  and  vindictive  race,  whose  fatal  name,  day,  and  colour, 
are  still  reverenced  by  the  Scottish  mountaineer.  The  Mer¬ 
maid  of  Colonsay,  the  Naiad  of  Ravenswood  Castle,  the  Undine 
of  Lamotte-Fouque,  are  but  the  imitations  of  those  fanciful  yet 
touching  legends,  which  represent  these  mysterious  beings  as  ca¬ 
pable  of  the  affections,  and  liable  to  the  sorrows,  of  humanity.  In¬ 
deed,  the  vulgar  belief — a  belief  at  least  harmless,  however  absurd 
and  unwarranted — appears  to  have  been,  that  these  phantoms  were 
celestial  spirits,  who  had  borne  a  passive  and  venial  share  in  that 
mysterious  rebellion  of  which  there  are  so  many  dark  and  broken 
hints ;  and  that  they  were  therefore,  though  all  more  or  less  fallen 
and  imperfect,  still,  like  the  human  race,  in  a  state  of  probation, 
and  capable  of  regaining  their  first  estate.  Our  readers  will  not  fail 
to  recall  the  poetical  use  which  has  been  made  of  this  wild  fancy 
in  the  Peri  of  Moore,  and  the  White  Lady  of  Scott.  It  is  true, 
that  monastic  zeal  denounced  the  theory  in  question  as  a  most 
presumptuous  and  dangerous  heresy — thus,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  converting  a  harmless  day-dream  into  a  raging  frenzy  ;  and 
it  is  equally  true,  that  the  Rosicrucians  were  active  in  contra¬ 
dicting  this  decision,  and  in  supporting  what  had,  in  fact,  been 
the  popular  opinion.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  their  inter¬ 
ference,  so  far  from  giving  a  more  innocent  direction  to  the 
general  insanity,  exasperated  the  alarm  and  indignation  of  the 
clergy  and  people  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  furnished  them  with 
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new  and  overwhelming  proofs  of  the  prevalence  of  witchcraft 
and  sorcery.  And  when  we  consider  ihe  use  which  many  of 
the  most  eminent  adepts  made  of  their  reputation,  we  think  wt? 
mav  be  pardoned  for  at  least  doubting  whether  they  had  any 
motive  of  general  humanity  for  enforcing  their  favourite  tenet ; 
and  whether  its  main  object  was  not  the  exercise  of  their  own 
art,  free  from  the  incessant  fear  of  the  stake  and  the  gibbet. 

In  Germany,  the  land  of  supernatural  romance  and  mystical 
philosophy,  Rosicrucianism  attracted  early  and  lasting  atten¬ 
tion.  Its  most  admired  master  was  an  insane  Lusatian  shoe¬ 
maker  named  Jacob  Bbhmen,  who  died  in  1624  ;  after  havi(^g 
astonished  the  most  profound  of  his  fraternity  by  the  wildness  of 
his  imagination,  and  the  dense  obscurity  of  his  writings.  His 
followers  were  far  from  extinct  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  those  dreams  of  the  physical  perfectibility 
of  the  human  race,  which  Condorcet  and  others  of  the  French 
republicans  borrowed  from  Rousseau,  may  have  been  borrowed 
by  him  from  the  visionary  philosophers  of  Germany.  Such 
of  our  readers  as  have  ever  chanced  to  meet  with  the  absurd 
and  conceited  declamations  of  certain  modern  sceptics  upon 
what  they  are  pleased  to  denominate  Pantheisw,  will  readily 
perceive  Aat  the  ‘  forcible  feebleness’  of  Rosencreuz  and  Riih- 
men  is  by  no  means  extinct  among  their  descendants. 

The  new  delusion  speedily  made  its  appearance  in  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  In  1616,  an  English  Rosicrucian  named 
Robert  Fludd,  or,  as  he  preferred  to  style  himself,  Robertus  d 
Fluctibusy  published  a  formal  history  and  defence  of  his  sect,  which 
attracted  so  much  notice  that  the  author  became  the  acknowledged 
founder  of  the  science  in  this  country.  He  was  succeeded  by  a 
still  wiser  philosopher  named  John  lleydon,  who  pretended  to 
exist  upon  pure  air,  and  taught  that  food  was  a  baneful  luxury. 
Their  extravagances,  however,  attracted  little  notice  among 
the  innumerable  denominations  of  madmen  to  which  the  national 
troubles  had  given  birth ;  and,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  their  few  remaining  disciples  had,  as  we  learn  from 
‘  the  Spectator,’  explained  away  their  science,  until  it  had 
become  a  sort  of  symbolical  caricature  of  the  ancient  Stoic  phi¬ 
losophy. 

The  introduction  of  Rosicrucianism  into  France  was  of  a  more 
melodramatic  kind.  In  1623,  the  burghers  of  Paris  were  asto¬ 
nished  by  finding  their  streets  placarded,  during  the  night,  with 
notices,  proclaiming  that  a  Rosicrucian  colony  had  taken  up  their 
abode  in  the  city,  and  intended  to  initiate  neophytes,  and  exer¬ 
cise  their  art  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Parisians, 
always  credulous  and  excitable  to  a  proverb,  and  at  this  time 
devout  to  fanaticism  in  their  religious  belief,  received  this  singu- 
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lar  announcement  with  implicit  faith  and  dreadful  consternation. 
The  utmost  efforts  of  the  French  police  could  never  clearly 
ascertain  whether  the  placards  were  a  mischievous  jest,  or  whe¬ 
ther  a  band  of  impostors  were  really  at  work  in  the  city.  But 
people  whose  imaginations  were  so  painfully  excited,  might 
safely  be  left  to  invent  horrors  and  miracles  for  themselves. 
The  most  ingenious  system  of  annoyance  could  have  added  very 
little  to  their  alarm  and  discomfiture.  Marvellous  tales  soon 
began  to  circulate  concerning  the  diabolical  attempts  of  the 
secret  fraternity  against  the  property,  the  honour,  and  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  sundry  Parisian  families.  The  sages  of  the  Sorbonne 
judiciously  increased  the  curiosity  of  the  presumptuous,  .and  the 
terrors  of  the  superstitious,  by  publishing  a  ‘  History  of  the 
‘  Frightful  Compacts  entered  into  between  the  Devil  and  the 
‘  Pretended  Invisibles ;  with  their  Damnable  Instructions,  the 
‘  Deplorable  Ruin  of  their  Disciples,  and  their  Miserable  End.’ 
An  anonymous  Reply,  by  a  brother  of  the  order,  had  no  effect  in 
relieving  the  general  alarm.  But  the  French  populace  were 
incapable  of  imitating  the  serious  faith  of  the  grave,  simple,  ima¬ 
ginative  Germans.  The  generation  which  afterwards  found  so 
many  excellent  jests  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  Fronde,  was  not 
likely  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time  in  devout  admiration  of 
the  Rosy  Cross.  As  soon  as  the  first  panic  was  over — as  soon 
as  the  imagined  presence  of  an  invisible  enemy  had  lost  its  first 
terrors — the  ridiculous  side  of  the  imposture  was  speedily  per¬ 
ceived.  A  laugh  was  soon  raised  at  the  cost  of  Rosicrucianism, 
which  proved  as  fatal  to  its  success,  as  in  France  it  probably 
would  had  its  object  been  of  the  noblest  description.  In  a 
short  time  the  subject  was  forgotten,  nor  does  it  appear  that  it 
was  ever  revived ;  for  we  will  not,  as  Mr  Mackay  has  done, 
impute  an  attempt  at  magical  imposture  to  the  celebrated  Count 
de  St  Germain,  whose  accomplishments,  curious  learning,  and 
singular  skill  in  mystification,  w’ere  so  long  the  wonder  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  This  clever  adventurer  appears  to  have 
been  merely  a  polite  and  witty  man  of  the  world,  who  chose  to 
amuse  himself,  and  gratify  his  love  of  notoriety,  by  pretending 
to  a  superhuman  length  of  life.  His  perseverance  in  so  absurd 
a  farce  may  have  been  frivolous  and  foolish  enough ;  though 
scarcely  more  frivolous  or  more  foolish,  and  certainly  far  less 
culpable,  than  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  a  French  courtier  in  that 
age  of  the  Grammonts  and  Richelieus.  But  it  is  only  just  to 
remark,  that  he  supported  his  pretensions  with  extraordinary 
tact  and  ingenuity,  and  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  used 
them  for  any  sordid  or  unworthy  purpose. 

We  might  add  to  our  brief  sketch  of  these  gigantic  delusions 
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a  long  list  of  superstitious  follies,  less  known  indeed,  and  less 
universal,  but  still  most  effective  in  retarding  and  confusing  the 
progress  of  natural  philosophy.  We  might  devote  many  pages 
to  a  most  curious  and  extensive  subject — the  various  magical 
properties  which  the  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages  ascribed 
to  precious  stones.  We  might  relate  how  the  carbuncle  gave 
light  in  the  dark,  the  emerald  removed  intoxication,  and  the 
opal  grew  pale  at  the  touch  of  poison.  We  might  speak  of  the 
semi-animate  mandrake,  which,  when  severed  from  its  roots, 
utters  ‘  that  unimaginable  groan  which  none  may  hear  and  live.’ 
We  might  describe  the  many  fabulous  animals  invented  by  the 
fancy  of  naturalists ;  from  the  kraken,  the  sea-serpent,  and  the 
unicorn,  down  to  the  barnacle-goose,  which,  as  the  juvenile 
readers  of  Miss  Edgeworth  are  well  aware,  issues  full-feathered 
from  the  jaws  of  a  shell-fish !  Above  all,  w’e  might  expatiate 
upon  the  influence  which  superstition  exercised  over  the  medical 
art ;  upon  the  effect  which  the  planets  were  supposed  to  produce 
on  various  diseases  and  remedies ;  upon  the  charms  which  were 
thought  to  stanch  blood  and  allay  pain ;  and  upon  those  sin¬ 
gular  cures  by  sympathy,  which  were  effected  by  applying  salves 
and  bandages,  not  to  the  wound,  but  to  the  weapon  which  had 
inflicted  it. 

But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  second  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  to  turn  from  the  delusions  of  visionary  study  to  those 
of  practical  life.  We  have  now  to  contemplate  superstition, 
no  longer  silently  corrupting  the  sources  of  knowledge,  but  sal- 
dying  forth  with  fire  and  sword  to  destroy  the  innocent  and 
rescue  the  guilty — no  longer  lurking  in  the  crucible  and  the 
observatory,  but  dictating  the  statute-book  and  seated  on  the 
tribunal.  Whether  her  influence  in  this  shape  was  more  exten¬ 
sive  or  more  deadly  than  in  the  former,  may  perhaps  be  doubted  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  neither  the  Roman  Empire  nor  the  French 
Revolution  can  furnish  more  humiliating  examples  of  human 
weakness  and  human  cruelty,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  present 
chapter  of  her  history. 

From  almost  the  earliest  ages  in  which  we  know  any  thing  of 
our  Teutonic  ancestors,  their  inveterate  belief  in  supernatural 
prodigies  has  been  permitted  to  pervert  their  civil  institutions, 
by  introducing  new  and  absurd  methods  of  trial,  and  by  invent¬ 
ing  new  and  impossible  crimes.  This  was  more  especially  the 
case  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  had  strongly  impressed 
men’s  imaginations  with  religious  feelings,  without  at  first 
softening  their  manners  or  enlightening  their  minds.  In  process 
of  time,  the  first  species  of  interference  produced  the  trial  by 
Ordeal,  and  the  second  the  penal  code  of  Witchcraft. 
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Among  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Europe,  who  were  always  under 
the  influence  of  an  artful  and  domineering  priesthood,  the  ordeal, 
in  its  proper  sense,  appears  to  have  been  very  early  known.  It 
is  said  that,  in  cases  of  doubtful  accusation,  the  Druids  made  use 
of  the  rocking-stones,  which  were  common  in  Britain,  for  this 
purpose;  and  that  the  culprit  was  acquitted  or  condemned  as  he 
succeeded  or  failed  in  shaking  them.  But  among  the  nations  of 
Gothic  descent — whose  spirit  of  freedom  even  the  artifices  of 
Rome  could  not  long  subdue — the  trial  by  ordeal  originated  in 
the  custom  to  which  it  soon  returned, — that  of  private  duels. 
The  first  recognition  of  the  single  combat  as  a  regular  judicial 
proceeding,  is  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  Gundebald,  King  of  the 
Burgundians,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  The  prac¬ 
tice  spread  rapidly  among  the  warlike  Franks;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  three  hundred  years  later,  it  had  become  so 
universal,  that  not  only  the  patties  in  a  common  suit  at  law,  but 
the  witnesses,  and  even  the  judges,  w’ere  constantly  summoned 
to  do  mortal  battle  in  support  of  the  justice  of  their  cause;  the 
truth  of  their  testimony ;  or  the  uprightness  of  their  decision. 
But  -the  shocking  absurdity  of  solemnly  invoking  the  Divine 
assistance  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  for  an  acre 
of  land  or  a  herd  of  cattle,  was  too  monstrous  even  for  that  age 
of  darkness  and  bloodshed  ;  and  the  trial  by  duel  was  restricted 
by  Louis  le  Debonnaire  to  the  decision  of  criminal  accusations, 
or  of  certain  civil  causes  of  the  highest  importance.  This  good 
and  heroic  Prince — whose  blind  superstition  has  deprived  him 
of  the  gratitude,  but  not  of  the  sympathy  and  admiration,  of 
posterity — was  long  after  induced,  either  by  his  religious  or  his 
chivalrous  enthusiam,  to  restore,  in  its  full. atrocity,  a  practice 
which  had  proved  too  barbarous  for  the  barbarous  Carlovingian 
Kings.  But  such  a  change  could  not  long  be  endured,  and  the 
ancient  restriction  was  speedily  restored  by  his  successors. 

In  the  mean  time  the  clergy — some  of  them,  from  anxiety  to 
extend  the  temporal  authority  of  the  church,  and  others,  no 
doubt,  from  motives  better  suited  to  their  sacred  profession — 
were,  for  the  most  part,  eager  in  condemning  the  trial  by  battle. 
But  while  they  threatened  the  duellist  with  excommunication, 
they  did  not  contradict  the  false  and  profane  opinion  which  was 
the  pretext  of  his  crime  ;  and,  indeed,  the  ceremonies  which  they 
endeavoured  to  substitute,  though  less  inhuman  in  themselves, 
were  equally  absurd  as  tests  of  innocence,  and  far  more  liable  to 
be  tampered  with  by  interested  parties.  The  ordeals  authorized 
by  the  church,  in  cases  of  conflicting  testimony,  were  five  in 
number.  These  were  the  ordeal  of  the  consecrated  bread,  which 
it  was  supposed  no  guilty  person  could  swallow ;  the  ordeal  of 
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the  cross,  which  consisted  in  selectino^  from  one  of  two  similar 
packets  that  containinjf  a  crucifix ;  the  ordeal  by  immersion  in 
water,  afterwards  too  well  known  in  trials  for  witchcraft ;  the 
ordeal  by  fire,  where  the  culprit  was  acquitted  if  he  could  with 
impunity  fjrasp  a  hot  iron  bar,  or  walk  blindfold  across  a  space 
strew’ed  with  hot  plousfhshares ;  and  lastly,  the  well-known  ordeal 
by  contact  in  cases  of  murder,  which  depended  upon  the  sinjjular 
superstition,  that  the  corpse  would  bleed  afresh  at  the  touch  of 
the  murderer.  Mr  Mackay  has  added  to  these,  the  public  oath 
of  innocence  upon  the  Evangelists!  but  it  seems  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  this  custom  can  be  properly  called  an  ordeal,  since  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  miraculous  interference,  in  cases  of  perjury, 
was  invoked  or  expected. 

These  cruel  practices  were  always  solemnized  with  the  utmost 
solemnity.  'Fo  some  of  them  a  special  service  was  consecrated 
by  the  church  ;  and  they  invariably  took  place  in  a  sacred  build¬ 
ing,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy,  and  with  ail  the 
forms  of  divine  worship.  It  is  however  observable,  that  in  most 
of  them  even  chance  was  excluded ;  so  that,  in  the  absence  of  a 
miracle,  the  criminal  was  generally  sure  of  condemnation  or 
acquittal,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  trial  imposed  upon  him. 
What  were  the  precise  rules  by  which  it  was  decided,  whether 
the  onus  of  procuring  supernatural  aid  should  rest  upon  the 
accuser  or  the  accused,  does  not  appear;  but  if,  as  is  most  pro¬ 
bable,  any  discretion  was  left  to  the  ecclesiastical  judges,  it  is 
clear  that  they  had  the  pow'er  of  controlling  the  result,  without 
even  incurring  the  risk  of  secret  interference.  It  was  not  likely 
that  such  a  mode  of  decision  should  be  adopted  without  distrust, 
even  in  the  most  superstitious  age.  The  champion  whose  con¬ 
scious  innocence  made  him  confident  of  victory  in  the  lists,  might 
not  have  faith  to  expect  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  his 
favour;  especially  when  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  the  miracle, 
if  it  actually  happened,  might  be  concealed  or  denied  by  the 
‘artifice  of  some  hostile  priest.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the 
trial  by  ordeal  never  became  popular;  and  that  the  judicial 
combat  was  constantly  practised,  notwithstanding  the  disappro¬ 
bation  of  the  church.  The  obstinacy  of  the  laity  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  institutions  of  chivalry,  which  added  a  spirit  of  punc¬ 
tilious  pride  to  the  native  hardihood  and  ferocity  of  the  Nor¬ 
man,  Frank,  and  German  nobility ;  and  the  general  aversion 
to  the  ordeal  became  at  length  so  strong,  that  it  was  abolished 
by  law — in  France  by  Lothaire,  and  in  England  by  Henry  III. 
— in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  clergy.  But  it  was  found 
easier  to  strike  these  absurdities  out  of  the  statute-book,  than  to 
erase  them  from  the  memory  of  the  vulgar.  The  ordeal  by 
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water  was  long  afterwards  revived  in  accusations  of  sorcery ;  and 
a  well-known  trial  for  parricide  occurred  so  late  as  1688,  in 
which  a  conviction  was  obtained,  principally  upon  proof  that  the 
dead  body  of  the  father  had  been  seen  to  bleed  when  his  coffin 
was  raised  by  the  son. 

The  laws  and  formalities  of  the  judicial  combat  are  familiar 
to  every  reader  of  history,  and,  we  may  almost  add,  of  ro¬ 
mance.  For  several  centuries  it  preserved  its  solemn  charac¬ 
ter  as  a  legal  trial  and  a  religious  rite ;  and  continued  wholly 
distinct  from  the  lawless  encounters  which  were  constantly 
taking  place  among  the  chivalry  of  feudal  times.  Its  reputa¬ 
tion  was  increased,  and  its  influence  maintained,  by  several 
very  singular  instances,  in  which  victory  was  obtained  by  the 
risjhtful  cause,  though  under  great  and  obvious  disadvantages. 
'I’he  earliest  and  most  extraordinary  of  these  took  place  in  the 
year  878,  when  a  celebrated  champion  named  Gontran,  who  had 
falsely  charged  the  Countess  of  Gastinois  with  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  was  slain  in  presence  of  the  whole  French  court  by  the 
young  Count  of  Anjou,  a  boy  of  sixteen.  The  combat  between 
the  Chevalier  Macaire  and  the  favourite  hound  of  the  knight 
whom  he  had  assassinated,  is  a  still  more  famous  instance.  The 


well-known  duel  between  M.  de  Chasteneraye  and  M.  de 
Jarnac,  was  the  last  which  was  fought  in  France  with  the 
forms  of  a  trial  by  battle.  Chasteneraye,  a  duellist  of  renowned 
skill  and  audiicity,  publicly  accused  tbe  Sieur  de  Jarnac  of  an  in¬ 
trigue  with  his  own  stepmother.  They  fought  on  foot  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  Henry  II.;  and  Chasteneraye,  who  had  shown  the 
utmost  insolence  in  provoking  and  preparing  for  the  combat, 
was  mortally  wounded,  to  the  great  distress  of  the  king.  From 
this  lime  the  practice  was  formally  prohibited ;  though  for  some 
generations  with  no  other  effect  but  to  increase  the  number  of 
frivolous  duels,  and  to  render  those  which  were  fought  as  treach¬ 
erous  as  they  were  sanguinary. 

The  trial  by  ordeal  was  well  known  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  was  adopted  on  the  most  important  occasions,  and  by  per¬ 
sons  of  the  highest  rank.  It  is  well  known  that  Emma,  mother 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  publicly  underwent  the  trial  by  fire 
on  suspicion  of  adultery.  She  was  honourably  acquitted ;  which, 
considering  that  her  alleged  paramour  was  a  bishop,  is  perhaps 
no  very  complete  proof  of  her  innocence.  The  trial  by  battle 
appears  to  have  been  almost  unknown  till  th^Conquest,  when 
it  was  introduced  by  the  Normans,  with  whom  it  was  a  favourite 
practice.  It  was  disused  in  England  at  a  comparatively  early 
period — one  of  the  last  cases,  if  not  the  very  last,  of  any  histori¬ 
cal  importance  in  which  it  was  appealed  to,  being  the  well-known 
duel  between  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  and  Thomas  Duke  of  Nor- 
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folk,  whose  prohibition  proved  so  fatal  to  Richard  II.  But 
during  the  earlier  part  of  this  interval,  judicial  combats  were  as 
common,  and  as  much  relied  upon,  in  England  as  in  France. 
The  extinction  of  the  earldom  of  Essex  in  the  great  Anglo-Nor¬ 
man  house  of  Mandeville,  was  the  consequence  of  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous.  The  last  carl  of  that  family,  who  had  long 
been  a  brave  and  faithful  subject  to  Henry  II.,  was  accused  of 
treason  by  Robert  de  Montfort,  and  overthrown  by  him  in  the 
lists  at  Reading.  The  earl’s  life  was  preserved ;  but,  unable  to 
endure  the  loss  of  reputation  which  he  had  incurred,  he  entirely 
forsook  the  world,  and  died  without  lineage,  a  inoi.k  in  Reading 
Abbey. 

Every  religion  which  has  existed  among  mankind  has  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  belief,  that  beings  exist  in  the  univ'erse  greatly 
superior  to  the  human  race  in  wisdom  and  power,  and  re¬ 
garding  mankind  with  the  most  deadly  hostility.  The  terrors  of 
this  belief  have,  in  most  instances,  been  very  unnecessarily 
aggravated,  by  the  superstitious  idea,  that  it  is  possible  for 
mortals  to  become  the  allies  of  these  intelligences,  to  par¬ 
take  their  power,  and  to  assist  their  evil  designs.  In  some 
countries,  as  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  the  persons 
to  whom  such  a  compact  is  attributed,  are  venerated  as  the 
favoured  priests  and  servants  of  a  formidable  deity.  In  others,  as 
among  the  African  Gaffers,  the  accusation  of  witchcraft  is  the 
ready  pretext  for  robbing  or  murdering  an  obnoxious  neighbour. 
But  in  almost  all,  savage  or  civilized,  the  delusion  exists.  It 
was  common  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Jews,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Romans  ;  and  it  is  still,  we  believe,  universal  among  the 
Mahommedan  and  Hindoo  nations.  What  frightful  calamities  it 
caused  in  Christendom  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  no¬ 
tice  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  disease,  though  in  a  great  measure 
deprived  of  its  malignity  by  the  advance  of  civilization,  is  still 
far  from  extinct  even  in  this  country. 

The  name  of  Witchcraft  is  pregnant  with  fearful,  yet  delight¬ 
ful  associations  to  that  large  class  of  romance  readers,  who, 
like  the  unhappy  Orra,  take  pleasure  in  feeling  ‘  the  chilled 
‘  blood  shoot  cold  through  every  vein.’  It  will  at  once  recall 
to  their  memory  those  wild  and  gloomy  legends,  in  which 
the  sorcerer  becomes  the  mysterious  accomplice  of  supernatu¬ 
ral  and  malignant  beings;  and  goes  forth  armed  with  their 
powers,  and  in||^red  with  their  eold  and  passionless  malevo¬ 
lence — in  appearance  a  living  mortal,  but  in  reality  a  soul 
already  doomed  to  perdition.  We  shall  be  sorry  to  disap¬ 
point  such  anticipations ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  most  lament¬ 
able  difference  exists  between  the  witchcraft  of  modern  romance 
and  the  witchcraft  of  ancient  superstition.  The  contrast  be- 
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tween  the  chivalrous  Hard-heart  or  Uncas,  and  the  dirty,  dis¬ 
honest,  inhospitable  savages  with  whom  Mr  Murray  hunted  the 
buffalo,  is  scarcely  so  strong  or  so  mortifying  as  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  fiendish  dignity  of  Faust  or  Melmoth,  and  the  doting 
hag  whose  petty  spite  or  avarice  induced  her  to  terrify  our  an¬ 
cestors  by  assuming  the  character  of  a  sorceress. 

It  is  not  that  the  superstitions  of  former  days  are  deficient  in 
terrific  interest,  or  even  in  poetical  beauty.  But  it  was  in  the 
vulgar  delusions  of  the  barbarous  peasantry  that  these  qualities 
abounded.  The  wild  traditions  which  are  still  common  in  na¬ 
tions  of  Celtic  or  Gothic  descent,  are  superior  in  supernatural  awe 
and  power,  if  not  in  impressive  dignity,  to  any  thing  in  classical 
or  oriental  fiction.  The  cannibalism  of  the  ghoul  was  less  fear¬ 
ful,  and  far  more  disgusting,  than  that  of  the  vampire.  The 
nymphs  w’ho  lurked  in  the  forests  of  Thessaly,  and  struck  the 
unwary  passenger  with  supernatural  madness,  were  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  phantoms  with  which  superstition  has  peopled 
the  glens  and  mountains  of  our  own  country.  The  pale  Larva 
gliding  around  the  cradle  of  the  new-born  child,  was  less  forjnid- 
able  than  the  Banshee  hovering  at  the  window  of  the  expiring 
chieftain ;  or  the  plague  spirit  silently  marking  the  thresholds  of 
the  devoted  city.  The  legend  of  Pentheus  is  far  inferior  to  that 
cT  Glenfinlas  ;  and  even  the  mysterious  terrors  of  the  sylvan  Pan 
are  easily  forgotten,  when  we  read,  in  Burger  or  Scott,  of  the  feudal 
tyrant  who  is  condemned  to  pursue  the  chase  for  ever  through 
the  wilds  laid  waste  by  his  oppression — of  the  horror  which  seizes 
every  living  creature  as  the  invisible  hounds  and  horsemen  rush 
past — and  of  the  human  limb  which  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  daring 
Baron,  who  challenged  from  the  Wild  Huntsman  his  lawful  share 
of  the  game.  If  we  wish  for  classical  traditions  worthy  to  com¬ 
pare  with  those  of  Gothic  superstition,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
creations  which  they  borrowed  from  an  earlier  age — to  the  mys¬ 
terious  Titans,  the  passionless  Destinies,  and  the  nameless  deities 
whom  superstition  strove  to  propitiate  by  tbe  title  of  Eumenidcs 
— creations  which  the  tasteful  elegance  of  the  Athenian  mind 
could  neither  originate  nor  appreciate.  But  we  observe  a  singular 
change  when  we  turn  from  the  wild  fables  of  the  forester  and 
mountaineer,  to  the  serious  belief  of  legislators  and  divines.  The 
superstitions  of  James  I.,  or  of  Pierre  de  Lancre,  were  as  ex¬ 
travagant  as  those  of  a  Highlander,  or  a  peasant  of  the  Harz ; 
but  they  had  not  a  spark  of  the  poetical  intenest  so  common  in 
the  popular  legends.  It  might  almost  be  imagined  that  these 
learned  demonologists  were  determined  to  convince  posterity  of 
their  superiority  to  the  delusions  of  the  fancy  ;  and  to  prove  that 
the  only  sources  of  their  cruelties  were  an  imbecile  intellect  and 
,  a  hard  heart. 
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A  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  absurd  and  degrading  notions 
anciently  entertained  respecting  the  spiritual  world,  will  ena¬ 
ble  our  readers  to  form  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the  accu¬ 
sations  which  were  common  in  trials  for  witchcraft.  They 
will  remember  that  neither  Tasso,  nor  even  Dante,  were  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  superstition  which  clothed  the  fallen  archangel  in 
the  vulgar  terrors  of  horns,  tusks,  and  cloven  feet.  'I'hey 
will  therefore  be  prepared  to  hear  that  the  witch,  instead  of  a 
being  of  terror  and  mystery,  was  generally  a  spiteful  old  wo¬ 
man,  who  had  sold  her  salvation  for  the  pleasure  of  blighting 
her  neighbours’  corn,  destroying  their  cuttle,  and  feasting  by 
night  in  their  cellars  and  larders — that  her  familiar  was  a  cat,  a 
toad,  or,  in  some  peculiarly  atrocious  cases,  a  blue-bottle  fly ; 
and  that  the  Demon,  to  whose  service  she  devoted  herself,  was  a 
deformed  satyr,  who  combined  the  lowest  animal  passions  of  hu¬ 
manity,  with  the  stupidity,  the  ferocity,  and  almost  the  outward 
shape,  of  a  wild  beast.  The  ludicrous  extravagance  of  such 
opinions,  though  connected  with  a  subject  which  all  Christians 
must  con’sider  as  a  most  painful  and  terrible  mystery,  deprives 
them  of  much  of  their  power  to  scandalize  modern  readers.  But 
a  person  unacquainted  with  the  blasphemous  superstitions  which 
were  formerly  general,  would  be  more  surprised,  and  certainly 
more  shocked,  by  the  nature  of  the  imatrinary  compact  which 
created  the  character  of  a  sorcerer.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
the  benefits  of  a  sacrifice,  which  was  admitted  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  were  seriously  believed  to  be  utterly 
and  irrevocably  forfeitable  by  a  formal  renunciation  in  waiting, 
signed  with  the  blood  of  the  apostate  ! 

We  might,  if  we  were  disposed  to  treat  the  subject  with  levity, 
recall  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  an  endless  variety  of 
monkish  fables,  in  which  these  absurd  fancies  are  displayed  in 
their  most  ludicrous  shape.  It  might  indeed  he  naturally  sup¬ 
posed,  that  to  men  who  believed  that  the  Archfiend  was  con¬ 
stantly,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  words,  ‘  going  about 
‘  seeking  whom  he  might  devour,’  a  flippant  jest  upon  his  cha¬ 
racter  would  have  been  more  insupportable  than  to  the  most 
scrupulous  ears  of  a  less  superstitious  age.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
our  ancestors,  familiar  as  they  were  with  objects,  customs,  and 
ideas,  which  strike  us  as  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque,  were 
in  many  respects  very  insensible  to  the  influence  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Those  writers  who  are  constantly  mourning  over  the  cold 
and  worldly  spirit  of  the  present  age,  and  striving  to  recall  the 
illusions  of  the  splendid  past,  would  undoubtedly,  if  their  wish 
could  be  granted,  be  disappointed  by  finding  that  the  castles, 
forests,  tournaments,  and  outlaws  of  old,  were  as  dull  and  tire¬ 
some  realities,  to  those  who  lived  among  them,  as  steam-engines, 
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railroads,  and  Rebeccaites,  are  to  us;  and  that  the  Clares,  Bohuns, 
andUmfravilles,  of  those  days,  were  generally  as  uninteresting  and 
unpoetical  as  an  East  India  director  or  a  Lancashire  manufac¬ 
turer  in  these.  It  is  certain  that  the  demonology  of  the  middle 
ages,  however  it  might  terrify  those  who  believed  in  it,  was  never 
associated  by  them  with  any  feeling  of  poetical  sublimity.  They 
accordingly  received  great  delight,  if  not  some  serious  consola¬ 
tion  and  encouragement,  from  legends,  of  which  the  adventures 
of  St  Dunstan  and  St  Antony  are  by  no  means  exaggerated 
specimens.  In  some  of  them  the  deluded  Tempter  mistakes  a 
signature  in  red  ink  or  red  lead  for  the  fatal  symbol  which  is  to 
make  him  master  of  a  human  soul.  In  others,  he  is  baffled  in 
completing  his  share  of  the  bargain  by  the  ingeniously  contra¬ 
dictory  commands  of  his  temporary  master.  In  a  few,  he  is 
robbed  of  his  victim  by  the  violent  interference  of  some  arbi¬ 
trary  saint.  But  of  all  these  extravagant  fables,  our  favourite 
is  perhaps  that  in  which  the  wily  sorcerer,  having  surrendered 
himself  to  the  infernal  powers  ‘  whether  he  shall  be  interred 
‘  within  or  without  a  consecrated  building,*  evades  this  compre¬ 
hensive  clause  by  ordering  his  coffin  to  be  built  up  within  the 
wall  of  a  cathedral. 

These  follies  are  rendered,  in  appearance,  doubly  absurd  by 
the  dry  official  form  in  which  they  have  been  handed  down  to 
j)osterily.  Every  lover  of  the  marvellous — and  we  should  sup¬ 
pose  that  few  persons  are  so  dull  or  so  stoical  as  to  be  wholly 
insensible  to  its  influence — must  have  remarked,  how  completely 
superstition  loses  its  contagious  effect  when  it  endeavours  to  de¬ 
fine  the  mysterious  objects  of  its  terror.  The  phantoms  of  the 
imagination,  like  those  of  the  senses,  are  only  formidable  in  ob¬ 
scurity;  daylight  discovers  them  at  once  in  a  familiar  or  ludicrous 
shape.  Let  our  readers  compare,  in  recollection,  the  judicious 
brevity  and  the  well-affected  doubt  by  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
gives  interest  and  plausibility  to  the  most  puerile  legends,  with 
the  wearisome  effect  produced  by  the  sepulchral  groans,  clanking 
chains,  and  white-sheeted  spectres,  of  the  old  romances.  But 
we  need  not  refer  to  the  forgotten  apparitions  of  the  Radclifl’e 
school,  for  proofs  of  the  contempt  which  familiarity  is,  in  such 
.  cases,  sure  to  produce.  We  need  but  recall  to  remembrance  the 
powerful  modern  tale,  in  which  such  skilful  use  has  been  made  of 
the  dreams  of  the  Hosicrucian  fraternity.  Nothing  can  be  more 
artful  or  more  effectiv#than  the  dark  hints  by  which  the  student 
is  there  warned  of  the  mysterious  perils  which  must  attend  his 
initiation  ;  but  the  author  has  ventured — perhaps  we  ought  to 
say,  has  been  compelled — to  lift  tbe  veil  and  describe  the  trial. 
From  that  moment  his  spell  is  broken.  All  the  efforts  of  genius 
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cannot  awe  the  reader  like  his  own  bewildered  imagination.  The 
involuntary  terror  of  the  rash  neophyte — the  lurid  darkening  of 
the  magic  chamber — the  shadowy  form — the  ghastly  visage — 
the  baleful  eyes  of  the  phantom — all  these  fearful  images  are  less 
fearful  than  utter  darkness.  Glyndon  confronting  the  Dweller 
on  the  Threshold,  is  nothing  more  than  a  human  being  menaced 
by  a  formidable  but  comprehensible  danger — nothing  more  than 
Lucy  Ashton  pursued  by  the  wild  bull,  or  Lcatherstocking  taking 
aim  at  the  panther.  The  hostile  spirit  takes  her  place  among 
tlie  regular  dramatis  pcrsonos;  and  ‘  Zanoni,’  so  far  us  concerns 
the  fate  of  her  victim,  is  thenceforward  no  longer  a  supernatural 
tale. 

If  such  is  the  effect  of  a  moment’s  rashness — of  a  single  at¬ 
tempt  at  impersonation — in  a  story  which,  whatever  may  be  its 
defects,  is  certainly  written  with  singular  power  of  imagination, 
our  readers  may  form  some  idea  of  the  pitiable  dulness  of  a  tiial 
for  witchcraft.  Let  them  imagine  the  aspect  of  the  childish 
superstitions  which  we  have  described,  when  set  forth  with  the 
technical  formality  and  tedious  minuteness  of  legal  evidence,  and 
adorned  with  the  quaint  vulgarity  of  a  bad  writer  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  or  seventeenth  century.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  general  effect  of  these  records  is  to  be  found  in  some  ot  those 
scenes  of  the  French  Kevolution,  where  the  realities  of  murder 
and  robbery  are  so  grotesquely  mingled  with  the  ludicrous  jargon 
of  republican  affectation.  But  it  would  be  injustice  to  the  viva¬ 
city  of  the  modern  French  character  not  to  add,  that  oven  this 
comparison  is  too  favourable ;  and  that  the  follies  of  Anachar^is 
Clootz,  though  scarcely  more  eccentric  or  more  pernicious,  w  ere 
infinitely  more  original  and  amusing  than  the  dull  absurdity  of 
Hopkins  and  Sprenger. 

Still,  the  annals  of  sorcery,  however  tedious  and  frivolous,  are 
by  no  means  wanting  in  horrors  of  a  certain  kind — horrors  which, 
if  they  cannot  inflame  the  imagination  or  shake  the  nerves,  are 
eminently  calculated  to  perturb  the  digestion.  The  ancient  de- 
monologists  appear  to  have  in  some  degree  anticipated  the 
pleasing  artifice  of  certain  modern  writers  of  fiction,  who,  finding 
it  difficult  to  represent  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  have  supplied 
the  deficiency  by  describing  with  surgical  minuteness  the  injuries 
and  agonies  of  the  body.  They  strove  to  make  amends  for  their 
inability  to  terrify  by  their  skill  in  disgusting.  They  ransacked 
the  loathsome  secrets  of  the  brothel  andithe  charnel-house  for 
every  crime  most  revolting  to  humanity,  in  order  to  ascribe  such 
practices  to  their  unhappy  victims.  And  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  they  succeeded  in  collecting  a  mass  of  abominations, 
of  which  a  modern  writer  can  communicate  no  idea  whatever, 
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except  perhaps  to  those  of  his  readers  who  may  be  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  comprehend  the  force  of  a  comparison  with  the  ravings 
of  the  infamous  J)e  Sade. 

It  would  appear  at  first  sight  as  if  the  monstrous  absurdity  of 
such  accusations  would  be  likely  to  defeat  itself ;  and  this  would 
no  doubt  have  been  the  case,  if  the  trials  for  sorcery  had  been 
regulated  by  common  sense  or  common  law.  However  blind 
the  popular  prejudice  against  the  accused  may  have  been,  it 
would  probably  have  been  found,  in  most  cases,  impossible  to  pro¬ 
cure  credible  witnesses  who  would  have  ventured  to  swear  that 
they  had  actually  seen  the  witch  soar  into  the  air  on  a  broom¬ 
stick,  or  transform  herself  into  a  cat,  a  hare,  or  a  raven.  The 
demonologists  were  therefore  compelled  to  adopt  new  rules  of 
evidence,  as  well  as  new  indictments  and  penalties  ;  and  this  they 
did  so  effectually,  that,  however  absurd  the  charges  might  be, 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  refute  them.  In  this,  however,  they 
did  but  conform  to  the  habitual  feeling  of  their  age.  Strange 
and  shocking  as  it  must  appear,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
former  times,  the  atrocity  of  an  accusation  had  the  effect,  not  only 
of  aggravating  the  penalty,  but  of  impeding  the  acquittal  of  the 
accused.  If,  argued  our  ancestors,  a  man  is  hanged  on  proof  of 
petty  larceny,  surely  he  ought  to  be  hanged  on  suspicion  of  high 
treason.  Every  English  lawyer  will  remember,  with  sorrow  and 
indignation,  how  prominently  this  odious  argument  was  employed 
in  those  judicial  murders  which  are  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the 
sagest  commentator,  and  one  of  the  bravest  defenders,  of  our 
ancient  laws.  In  state  trials,  for  instance,  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  wish  of  every  loyal  judge,  not  merely  that  the  crime  should  be 
punished,  but  that  it  should  be  proved  to  exist.  The  deliverance 
of  the  prisoner  was  looked  upon  as  a  defeat  to  the  crown ;  and 
was  therefore  a  result  to  be  guarded  against  in  every  possible  man¬ 
ner.  If  he  demanded  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  he  was  told  that 
the  court  had  the  privilege  of  refusing  it ;  if  he  exposed  the  con¬ 
tradictory  falsehoods  of  his  accusers,  he  was  rebuked  for  disre¬ 
spect  ;  if  he  complained  of  their  savage  violence,  he  was  reminded 
that  ^Ir  Attorney  stood  there  for  the  King’s  Grace,  and  must 
have  liberty  of  speech  accordingly.  Witchcraft,  which  was 
high  treason  against  Christianity,  and  an  alliance  with  its  ene¬ 
mies,  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  more  favourably  treated.  Indeed, 
so  absurdly  trifling  were  the  circumstances  which  were  admitted 
to  justify  conviction,  that  its  persecutors  might  be  almost  thought 
to  have  tortured  and  slaughtered  rather  in  terrorem,  than  from  a 
conviction  of  the  guilt  of  their  victims ;  and  to  have  aimed,  not 
so  much  at  checking  witchcraft  by  burning  witches,  as  at  dis- 
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playing  their  abhorrence  of  it  by  burning  somebody.  The  un¬ 
happy  persons  who  perished,  seem  to  have  occupied  the  place  of  the 
effigy  which  zealous  Protestants  pelt  with  fireworks  on  the  5th  of 
November,  not  as  an  actual  traitor,  but  as  the  conventional  re¬ 
presentative  of  treason. 

In  the  first  place,  the  forgotten  mummery  of  the  ordeal  was 
revived ;  and  that  in  a  shape  which  made  the  proof  of  inno¬ 
cence,  however  complete,  no  inconsiderable  punishment  in  it¬ 
self.  The  most  common  method  was  the  ancient  ordeal  by 
immersion  in  water,  or,  as  it  was  called,  seoimminy ;  in  whiclt 
the  failure  of  the  accused  party  to  sink  completely,  was  held 
an  infallible  proof  of  guilt.  Another  approved  method  was 
by  pricking  ;  which  consisted  in  lacerating  the  body  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  victim,  in  the  hope  of  detecting  the  mwr/w,  or  insensible 
spots,  which  were  supposed  to  exist  in  every  witch.  In  a  third, 
the  culprit  was  kept  bound  hand  and  foot,  without  food,  drink, 
or  sleep,  for  a  day  and  night ;  it  being  thought  that  no  witch 
could  exist  for  a  longer  time  without  some  visible  communication 
with  her  familiar  spirits.  It  was  seldom  that,  in  these  trials,  the 
malignant  vigilance  of  the  bystanders  was  disappointed  in  detect¬ 
ing  some  symptom  which  they  chose  to  consider  a  sign  of  guilt ; 
and  even  when  this  did  not  occur,  the  life  of  the  accused  was  gene¬ 
rally  endangered  by  the  inhuman  violence  with  which  the  tests 
were  applied. 

But  the  ordeal,  absurd,  cruel,  and  partial  as  it  was,  appears 
to  have  been  only  used  in  cases  of  the  barest  suspicion.  The 
slightest  shadow  of  evidence,  or  of  what  the  prejudiced  demonolo- 
gist  chose  to  consider  evidence,  was  enough  to  send  the  culprit  to 
the  stake  without  hope  or  respite.  The  Continental  Jurists  openly 
laid  down  the  rule,  that  ‘  persons  of  notoriously  bad  character, 
‘although  not  to  be  believed  upon  their  oaths  on  the  ordinary  oc- 
‘casions  of  dispute  that  might  arise  between  man  and  man,  were 
‘  to  be  believed  if  they  swore  that  any  person  had  bewitched  them.’ 
James  I.  of  England  confirmed  their  opinion,  and  improved  upon 
it,  by  adding  that  the  evidence  of  children,  not  old  enough  to 
understand  the  nature  of  an  oath,  ought  also  to  be  received.  And 
indeed  it  was  well  for  the  victims  w  hen  these  proofs  w'ere  of  a 
kind  which,  in  the  opinion  of  their  judge,  justified  their  condem¬ 
nation  to  a  speedy  death  ;  for  any  contradiction  or  uncertainty  in 
the  evidence,  was  considered  a  ground,  not  for  acquittal,  but  for 
extorting  a  confession  from  the  accused  party,  by  tne  unrelenting 
use  of  the  severest  torture. 

The  evidence  for  the  defence  was  weighed  in  a  very  different 
balance.  The  monstrous  supposition  that  an  ugly  old  woman 
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could  be  a  ^ood  Christian,  or  that  a  convicted  perjurer  would 
hrinff  a  false  accusation  of  witchcraft,  required  to  be  supported 
by  such  proofs  as  scarcely  any  human  testimony  could  furnish. 
Bodinus,  a  learned  demonolojrist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has 
declared,  that  an  acquittal  lor  sorcery  could  never  be  justibed, 
unless  the  innocence  of  the  accused  was  clearer  than  the  sun. 
How  a  negative — and  such  a  nes;ative— could  be  established  in 
this  triumphant  manner — how  a  friendless  vaj^rant  was  to  prove 
that,  during  a  life  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years,  he  had  never 
attended  a  Sabbath,  never  soured  milk  or  raised  tempests,  or 
never  danced  at  midnight  on  the  Brocken — the  sage  magistrate 
has  omitted  to  specify.  But  it  is  certain  that  his  rule,  sweeping 
as  it  is,  is  far  too  limited  to  justify  all  the  condemnations  which 
took  place  ;  for  proofs  of  an  alibi,  supported  by  the  clearest  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  senses,  were  frequently  set  aside,  on  the  gratuitous 
supposition  that  the  witnesses  had  been  deceived  by  a  diabolical 
illusion ;  and  women  were  burnt  alive  for  having  been  present 
at  the  nightly  revels  of  Domdaniel  or  Blockula,  though  their 
husbands  swore  that  they  had  never  quitted  their  beds  during 
the  nights  in  question.  There  is,  in  short,  little  or  no  exagger¬ 
ation  in  affirming,  that  every  imputation  of  sorcery  raised  a  pre¬ 
sumption  of  guilt  against  the  culprit,  and  that  very  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  to  what  the  law  of  England  terms  a  presumption 
absolute.  It  was  a  presumption  which  a  mere  conjecture  was 
sufficient  to  establish,  and  which,  though  nominally  liable  to  be 
disproved,  was  in  practice  altogether  insuperable. 

AVhat  excuse  the  Sages  of  the  Common  Law  would  have  alleged 
for  their  habit  of  proving  their  own  loyalty  by  assuming  the 
treason  of  every  accused  person,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 
But  the  cruelty  of  the  demonologist,  though  more  absurd  and 
more  wicked,  would  no  doubt  have  found  a  ready  defence.  We 
can  easily  imagine  the  obscure  texts,  the  subtle  and  unintelli¬ 
gible  analogies,  and,  above  all,  the  solemn  and  pathetic  warnings 
of  the  awfulness  of  the  subject,  and  the  peril  of  presumption, 
by  which  humanity,  reason,  and  ridicule  would  have  been  in 
turn  silenced.  And  when  these  arguments  were  found  unavail¬ 
ing — as  by  the  mercy  of  Heaven  they  finally  were — we  have  no 
doubt  that  their  authors  consoled  themselves  by  gloomy  fore¬ 
bodings  of  the  divine  displeasure ;  bitter  complaints  of  the  ration¬ 
alistic  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  plaintive  sonnets  about  the  pure 
and  happy  days  when  the  stake  was  the  natural  fate  of  age  and 
misery  I  For,  as  our  readers  may  have  remarked,  the  champion 
of  superstition,  like  the  predatory  Arab,  is  seldom  exposed  to  a 
decisive  defeat ;  because,  though  neither  formidable  in  the  field, 
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nor  skilful  in  fortiiication,  he  can  always,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  danger,  vanish  among  the  mists  and  sands  of  the  pathless 
desert. 

The  pretended  crime  of  witchcraft  has  been  recognised  and 
])unished,  from  the  earliest  times,  among  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe ;  though  it  was  not  until  a  comparatively  recent  period 
that  the  superstition  assumed  its  most  absurd  and  malignant 
shape.  Its  earlier  victims  were  in  general  persons  who  had  pro¬ 
voked  suspicion  by  pretending  to  possess,  or  attempting  toexercise, 
forbidden  knowledge.  Such  was  the  well-known  case  of  Eleanor 
Cobham,  Duchess  of  Gloucester;  who  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  attempting  the  life  of 
Henry  VI.  by  means  of  a  sympathetic  waxen  image.  Such  was 
that  of  the  IMarechal  de  Iletz,  a  French  nobleman  of  high  rank 
and  distinguished  military  reputation,  who  was  publicly  executed 
for  sorcery  in  the  15th  century ;  although,  if  the  stories  told  of 
his  crimes  have  any  truth,  he  might  well  have  dispensed  with 
diabolical  assistance  in  tormenting  mankind.  And  such,  in  some 
measure,  was  the  death  of  the  heroic  Maid  of  Orleans  ;  whose 
delusions,  innocent  and  patriotic  as  they  were,  were  of  a  kind 
which  no  doubt  excited  sincere  distrust  and  abhorrence  among 
her  superstitious  enemies. 

But  even  when  most  unjust  and  absurd,  the  accusation  of  sor¬ 
cery  was  never,  in  ancient  times,  thrown  out  without  a  motive. 
It  was  either  the  consequence  of  heresy  or  infidelity,  or  the  pre¬ 
text  for  destroying  some  obnoxious  race  or  person.  It  is  well 
known  to  have  been  the  belief  of  Christians  to  a  very  late  pe¬ 
riod,  that  idolatry  and  witchcraft  were  synonymous,  and  that  every 
misbeliever  was  the  ally  and  worshipper  of  the  infernal  powers. 
The  chivalrous  zeal  and  devout  ferocity  of  the  Crusader,  were 
sharpened  by  a  thousand  wild  tales  of  the  diabolical  arts  and 
assaults  which  the  heroes  of  the  cross  had  defeated.  He  was 
told  of  the  supernatural  tempests  and  phantom  armies  which  as¬ 
sailed  the  Christian  camp ;  of  the  enchanted  charger  which  a 
treacherous  Emir  presented  to  Richard  Ctt»ur-de-Lion  ;  and  of 
the  fairy  paradise  where  the  demon  Venus  decoyed  and  lulled 
into  oblivion  the  wandering  knight.  In  later  times,  the  same 
arts  were  practised  against  Christian  Dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  cruelty  of  De  Montfort’s  army  was  stimulated 
by  the  belief  that  the  fiends,  whose  wickedness  they  so  success¬ 
fully  emulated,  were  their  active  and  zealous  antagonists ;  and 
we  remember  to  have  met  with  a  description,  at  once  ludicrous 
and  melancholy,  of  the  surprise  and  remorse  testified  by  one  of 
the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  who  had  been  active  in  persecuting  the 
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Vaudois  of  Piedmont,  upon  finding  that  the  infants  of  that  un¬ 
happy  race  were  not,  as  his  monastic  councillors  had  assured  him, 
born  with  the  outward  deformities  which  were  supposed  to  indi¬ 
cate  diabolical  possession.  The  same  superstitious  animosity, 
though  certainly  palliated  by  the  horrible  nature  of  the  false 
religion  which  excited  it,  served  to  harden  the  followers  of  Cortes 
and  Pizarro  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  tribes. 
And  our  readers  will  remember,  with  shame  and  regret,  that 
their  infatuated  cruelty  was  long  after,  in  some  measure,  imi¬ 
tated  by  our  own  countrymen  towards  the  heroic  Sachems  of 
New  England.  No  one  who  has  read  the  touching  sketch  of 
Washington  Irving,  can  require  to  be  reminded  of  the  grovelling 
fanaticism  which  hastened,  or  of  the  Roman  dignity  and  valour 
w  hich  ennobled,  the  fall  of  Metacom  and  Conanchet. 

These  instances  of  delusion  are,  in  some  degree,  excused  by 
the  blind  zeal  of  the  times,  which  did  not  allow  men  to  distin¬ 
guish  religious  error  from  wilful  guilt.  But  in  some  instances, 
though  not  in  many,  the  accusation  of  sorcery  was,  as  that  of 
any  other  crime  might  have  been,  a  pretext  for  revenge  or  op¬ 
pression.  The  best  known,  if  not  the  most  unjustifiable,  of 
these  transactions,  is  the  destruction  of  the  Knights  Templars  in 
1307.  This  is  not  the  place  for  noticing  the  singular  history  of 
that  most  singular  institution ;  or  for  discussing  the  justice  of  ’ 
those  dark  and  uncertain,  yet  not  unprovoked  suspicions,  which 
brought  upon  them  the  deadly  fear  and  hatred  of  Philip  the 
Fair.  The  mysterious  practices  by  which  they  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  sorcery — the  wealth,  power,  and  insolence  which 
destroyed  their  popularity — the  dexterous  use  which  their  daunt¬ 
less  and  relentless  enemy  made  of  his  advantages — the  atrocious 
falsehoods  by  which  he  justified  his  cruelty — and  the  heroic  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  the  few  victims  who  retained  the  martial  energy  of 
their  founders,  are  all  matter  of  political  history.  The  true 
causes  of  their  ruin  are  as  interesting  to  the  historian,  and  its 
scenes  as  attractive  to  the  poet  and  the  novelist,  as  its  pretended 
grounds  are  revolting  and  ridiculous. 

A  less  celebrated,  but  far  more  unprovoked  and  atrocious 
persecution  of  the  same  kind,  had  taken  place  about  eighty  years 
earlier.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  inhabitants  of  Friesland  had 
formed  a  general  confederacy  against  the  petty  feudal  tyrants  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded.  I  hey  governed  themselves  with 
wisdom  and  moderation  for  several  generations  by  means  of  a 
representative  assembly,  which  met  annually  under  an  ancient  oak- 
tree  at  Upstalboom  ;  and  they  defended  themselves  bravely,  and 
on  the  whole  with  success,  against  the  robber  chivalry  of  the  Rhine 
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and  the  Weser.  But  the  cowardly  policy  of  their  ecclesiastical 
enemies,  the  Archbishops  of  Bremen,  was  at  length  too  success¬ 
ful.  Pope  Gregory  IX.  was  prevailed  upon  to  anathematize 
the  ‘free  Prisons ’  ns  heretics  and  sorcerers.  A  crusade  was 
preached  among  the  warlike  and  rapacious  nobles  of  Western 
Germany;  and  the  brave  and  faithful  confederates,  after  an  ob¬ 
stinate  struggle,  were  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  There 
is  something  in  the  forlorn,  yet  not  inglorious  fate  of  their  little 
community,  more  melancholy,  if  not  more  impressive,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  many  contests  where  liberty  has  fallen  amid  the 
sympathy  and  admiration  of  the  world.  Jt  is  like  the  solitary 
death  of  Troubridge  or  Kempeufelt  compared  with  the  glorious 
fall  of  Nelson. 

But  the  time  was  now  at  hand  when  religious  zeal,  however 
ferocious,  and  personal  enmity,  however  cruel  and  unrelenting, 
began  to  appear  respectable  motives  for  persecution  ;  in  compa¬ 
rison  with  the  blind  and  stupid  ferocity  of  men,  who  took  away 
life,  either  from  senseless  and  panic  terror,  or  from  insane  thirst 
of  blood.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  general  belief  be¬ 
gan  to  spread  through  Europe,  that  the  crime  of  sorcery  was 
fearfully  on  the  increase.  How  the  delusion  originated  does 
.  not  precisely  appear  ;  but  it  must  have  been  powerfully  assisted 
by  the  absurd  pretensions  of  the  .■Mchymists,  which  had  long  at¬ 
tracted  the  unfavourable  notice  of  the  Church,  and  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  just  at  this  time  attaining  their  highest  pitch  of 
extravagance ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  presence  of 
men  who  boasted  that  they  carried  demons  in  their  rings  and 
pockets,  might  have  alarmed  and  scandalized  a  less  scrupulous 
age.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  contagion  spread  rapidly  and  fatally. 
In  1459  took  place  the  celebrated  trials  and  e.xeeutions  for  witch¬ 
craft  at  Arras; — the  earliest  instance,  upon  a  large  scale,  in  which 
innocent  persons  w’ere  put  to  death  for  that  crime,  without  any 
apparent  object  or  provocation.  The  horrible  example  was 
eagerly  followed  throughout  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  ; 
and,  a  few  years  later,  a  superstition  more  hateful  than  that  of 
the  Brahmin,  the  Aztec,  or  the  Arreoi,  was  solemnly  sanctioned 
by  the  supreme  Fontiff  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  1488, 
Innocent  VIII.  gave  the  signal  for  one  of  the  most  fatal  and 
wicked  persecutions  that  ever  disgraced  mankind  ;  by  issuing  a 
bull,  in  which  he  summoned  all  good  Christians  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Church  from  the  open  assaults  of  Satan  and  his  mortal  allies. 
His  exhortations  were  repeated  and  renewed  by  several  of  his 
successors;  and  particularly  by  the  infamous  Alexander  VI., 
who  no  doubt  acted  in  character  by  encouraging  murder,  but 
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whose  nnaccountable  defection,  in  such  an  emergency,  must 
notwiihstagding  have  been  a  cruel  and  unexpected  blow  to  the 
powers  of  darkness. 

Then  arose  throughout  Europe  that  strange  and  fearful 
monomania,  which  has  so  often  seemed  to  impart  a  mysterious 
fascination  to  crimes  of  a  new  and  shocking  character;  and 
which  can  only  be  compared  to  tlie  suicidal  impulse  said  to 
be  felt  by  those  who  gaze  for  the  first  time  from  the  brink  of  a 
precipice.  It  was  fortunate  for  mankind  that  the  crime  of  sor¬ 
cery,  being  morally  and  physically  impossible,  could  not  become 
common  ;  or  the  world  would  really  have  become  what  a  terrified 
Demonoiogist  called  it,  ‘  a  large  madhouse  for  witches  and  devils 
*  t(»  play  their  antics  in.’  But  every  thing  that  could  be  done, 
under  such  discouraging  circumstances,  was  done  most  zealously 
and  perseveringly,  both  by  witches  and  witch  destroyers.  The 
more  enthusiastic  sorcerers  scrupulously  performed  all  the  ap¬ 
proved  ceremonies  for  raising  the  Devil,  and  generally  finished 
by  becoming  convinced  that  their  object  had  been  fully  attain¬ 
ed.  The  more  artful  and  incredulous  satisfied  themselves  with 
terrifying  and  robbing  their  neighbours,  by  the  help  of  false 
pretensions  to  witchcraft.  On  the  other  hand,  hypochondriac 
squires,  terrified  clowns,  hysterical  girls,  and  mischievous  children, 
united  in  ascribing  their  sufferings  and  mishaps  to  enchantment ; 
and  usually  fixed  at  random  upon  the  nearest  old  woman  as  their 
tormentor.  These  accusations  were  so  readily  heard,  and  so 
unsparingly  acted  upon  by  the  legal  authorities,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  executions  shocked  and  startled  even  the  thoughtless  and 
excited  mob.  The  poorer  classes  began  to  look  forward  with 
natural  alarm  to  the  time  when  age  and  deformity  might  qualify 
themselves  for  the  fate  which  they  daily  saw  overtaking  their 
neighbours ;  and,  in  many  places,  the  inquisitors  of  the  law  were 
compelled  by  popular  violence  to  abandon  their  researches.  But 
Churchmen  and  Kings  felt  no  such  apprehension,  and  the  fury  of 
the  persecution  became  daily  more  unsparing. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  bull  of  Innocent,  the 
mania  continued  with  scarcely  any  symptoms  of  abatement. 
Throughout  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  France 
and  Germany ;  in  which  countries  the  number  of  its  victims  mustbe 
reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Their  total  amount,  indeed, 
can  only  be  calculated  from  those  which  remain  on  record  ;  but 
some  idea  of  its  magnitude  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that 
many  districts  and  large  towns  burnt  tw’o,  three,  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  witches  every  year ;  and  that  in  some,  the  annual  executions 
destroyed  nearly  one  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  1  The 
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accusations  were  of  the  usual  kind ;  except  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  the  crime  of  lycanthropij,  which  consisted  in  self- transfor¬ 
mation  into  a  wolf — or,  as  such  enchanted  animals  were  called,  a 
loup-garuu — was  believed  to  be  very  prevalent.  The  Heforma- 
tion,  which  swept  away  so  many  superstitions,  left  this,  the  most 
odious  of  all,  in  full  activity.  The  Churchmen  of  England,  the 
Lutherans  of  Germany,  the  Calvinists  of  Geneva,  Scotland,  and 
New  England,  rivalled  the  most  bigoted  Papists  in  their  seve¬ 
rities.  Indeed,  the  latter  sect,  though  the  most  opposite  of  all 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  in  this  respect  perhaps  the  most 
implicit  imitators  of  her  delusions. 

The  contagion  was  late  in  making  its  appearance  in  Great 
Britain ;  though  its  presence,  when  once  it  became  general,  was 
not  less  destructive  than  in  other  countries.  It  was  not  until 
1562,  that  the  legislature  formally  recognised  the  practice  of 
magic  as  felony,  though  used  for  objects  not  in  themselves  un¬ 
lawful.  After  this  tune,  however,  the  panic  gradually  arose ; 
and,  towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  increase  of  witch¬ 
craft  had  become  a  favourite  subject  of  lamentation  and  warning 
with  the  court  preachers.  At  length,  in  1.59-3,  occurred  the  well- 
known  and  disgraceful  tragedy  of  the  witches  of  VVarbois;  which 
ended  in  the  public  murder  of  a  whole  family,  upon  no  better 
evidence  than  the  ravings  of  a  delirious  girl.  Still,  this  was  for 
some  time  almost  a  solitary  instance.  The  superstition,  though 
certainly  on  the  rise,  was  not  yet  at  its  height ;  and  the  shrewd 
though  homely  ridicule  of  Reginald  Scott — a  man  who  well  de¬ 
serves  the  high  pral.-e  of  having  struggled  against  a  whole  gene¬ 
ration  in  the  cause  of  reason  and  humanity — had  some  effect  in 
checking  its  progress.  But  the  pestilence  broke  out  afresh  upon 
the  accession  of  James  I.  That  vain  and  worthless  pedant  had 
always  looked  upon  witchcraft  with  peculiar  horror;  and  had 
moreover  been  greatly  delighted  by  the  fatal  flattery,  which 
asserted  that  he  was  the  most  dreaded  enemy  of  their  fraternity. 
A  Scottish  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  suppres'«ion  of  sorcery  had 
been  passed  in  l.>6:3;  but,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the 
executions  under  it,  though  more  fiequcnt  than  in  England,  were 
comparatively  few.  James,  however,  speedily  increased  them  to 
four  hundred  annually ; — a  number  more  than  quadruple  their  pre¬ 
vious  amount ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  not  greater  than  was  fur¬ 
nished  hy  many  single  towns  on  the  Continent.  He  presided  at 
the  famous  trial  of  Euphemia  Macalzean,  and  her  accomplices,  in 
1591 — a  trial  w  hich  terminated  in  the  execution  of  thirty  persons 
at  once,  many  of  them  with  circumstances  of  unusual  and  shock¬ 
ing  barbarity.  He  also  signalized  himself  by  publishing  a  trea- 
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tise  on  Demonology,  in  which  he  maintained  the  most  puerile 
superstitions  of  the  witch-finders,  and  openly  accused  Reginald 
Scott  of  Sadducism  for  denying  the  possibility  of  the  crime. 

Accordingly,  in  1604,  the  very  year  alter  the  accession  of 
James  to  the  English  throne,  a  new  act  was  passed  for  the  de¬ 
tection  and  punishment  of  sorcerers ;  and  from  this  time  the  per¬ 
secution  may  be  said  to  have  fully  commenced.  During  the 
seventeenth  century,  40,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  put 
to  death  for  witchcraft  in  England  alone !  In  Scotland,  the 
number  was  probably,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  much 
greater;  for  it  is  certain  that,  even  in  the  last  forty  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  executions  were  not  fewer  than 
17,000.  In  1634  the  madness  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
its  highest  pitch  ;  for  in  that  year  occurred  the  celebrated  case 
of  the  Lancashire  witches,  in  which  eight  innocent  persons 
were  deprived  of  their  lives  by  the  incoherent  falsehoods  of  a 
mischievous  urchin.  The  civil  war,  far  from  suspending  the 
persecution,  seems  if  possible  to  have  redoubled  it;  for  the 
English  Puritans  and  Scottish  Covenanters  were,  like  all  of 
their  religious  persuasion,  most  rigorous  and  unscrupulous  in 
exterminating  sorcery.  In  1644-5,  the  infamous  Matthew  Hop¬ 
kins  was  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  subsistence  by  the  profession 
of  witch-finder,  which  he  exercised,  not  indeed  without  occa¬ 
sional  suspicion,  but  still  with  general  success.  And  even  twenty 
years  later,  the  delusion  was  still  sanctioned  by  the  most  vene¬ 
rable  name  of  the  English  law ;  for  it  was  in  1664  that  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  after  a  trial  conducted  with  his  usual 
patience  and  impartiality,  though  not  perhaps  with  his  usual 
good  sense,  condemned  two  women  to  death  as  witches,  both  of 
whom  were  executed  accordingly. 

At  length,  however,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  superstition  began  to  show  signs  of  decline.  In  some 
countries,  its  fall  was  hastened  by  the  belief  that  the  powers  of 
darkness  had  used  the  general  panic  as  a  means  of  destroying 
the  innocent ;  and  that  the  witch-finders  were  either  witches 
themselves,  or  subject  to  diabolical  delusion.  The  conjecture 
excited  general  attention ;  for  the  most  zealous  Demonologist 
could  not  deny  that  Satan  would  have  found,  in  such  a  decep¬ 
tion,  a  far  easier  and  more  effectual  means  of  tormenting  man¬ 
kind,  than  in  the  petty  mischief  usually  ascribed  to  him.  This 
fortunate  counter-delusion  produced  a  great  effect  in  many  parts 
of  Germany,  and  also  in  New  England  ;  in  which  colony  the 
mania  broke  out  with  sudden  violence  about  the  year  1670,  and, 
after  costing  nineteen  lives,  as  suddenly  and  unaccountably  dis¬ 
appeared.  In  other  countries,  a  strong  impression  was  made  by 
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a  dexterous  employment  of  the  usual  means  of  conviction  against 
the  Demonologists  themselves;  sometimes  in  order  to  justify  re> 
vcnge  for  their  inhumanity,  and  sometimes  merely  by  way  of 
a  reduclio  ad  absnrdum.  I'he  death  of  the  English  impostor 
Hopkins  was  the  consequence  of  such  a  proceeding.  The  people 
of  Suffolk,  who  had  been  long  tormented  by  his  presence,  in¬ 
sisted  upon  trying  him  by  his  own  favourite  test  of  the  water 
ordeal;  and  the  chance  being  unfavourable  to  him,  they  put  him 
to  death  on  the  spot — an  exercise  of  Lynch  law  which  the  most 
humane  reader  will  scarcely  regret.  A  very  successful  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  same  nature  was  tried  about  the  same  time  by  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick ;  who,  being  compelled  to  preside  at  the 
examination  of  a  supposed  witch,  induced  her,  by  a  skilful  suc¬ 
cession  of  leading  questions,  to  accuse  as  her  accomplices  two 
Jesuits  who  had  been  active  and  bigoted  Demonologists.  The 
two  priests,  who  were  honest  and  well-meaning  men,  were  greatly 
alarmed  by  their  danger,  and  still  more  afflicted  by  the  conviction 
of  their  past  injustice;  and  one  of  them,  named  Spee,  published 
a  treatise  upon  criminal  proceedings  for  sorcery,  which  had  a 
most  salutary  effect  throughout  Germany. 

In  England,  the  first  moment  of  comparative  repose  occurred 
under  the  Protectorate.  Sir  Walter  Scott — too  lively  and  too 
loyal  a  writer  to  judge  of  the  gloomy  republicans  of  those  days 
with  entire  impartiality  —  has  humorously  conjectured  that, 
among  so  infinite  a  variety  of  sectarians,  even  the  direct  worship 
of  the  Evil  Principle  may  w’ell  have  been  held  permissible.  But 
we  think  it  only  fair  to  ascribe  this  beneficial  change  to  the 
strong  sense  and  humanity  of  Cromwell  himself;  who,  though 
his  memory  is  deeply  stained  by  some  few  acts  of  ruthless  seve-  • 
lity,  showed  in  most  cases  a  regard  for  human  life  which  was 
very  rare  among  his  contemporaries.  The  improvement  con¬ 
tinued  after  the  Restoration;  for  the  persecution  of  witches,  like 
many  better  things,  was  associated  with  the  memory  of  Presby¬ 
terianism,  and  was  therefore  universally  unpopular.  Tiials  still 
continued  to  take  place,  but  the  judges  were  rationally  strict  in 
the  proof  they  required,  and  therefore  convictions  were  compa¬ 
ratively  rare.  The  same  good  effect  was  produced  in  Scotland 
by  the  exertions  of  the  celebrated  Sir  George  Mackenzie — too 
well  known  among  the  poor  persecuted  Covenanters  by  the  odious 
title  of  the  ‘  Bloody  Mackenzie.*  But  this  unscrupulous  lawyer, 
though  a  bitter  and  unsparing  enemy  of  religious  liberty,  was 
too  acute  and  rational  a  man  to  mistake  nursery  fables  for  cri¬ 
minal  indictments.  He  laboured  with  signal  ability,  industry, 
and  success,  to  remove  the  iniquities,  and  reduce  the  number  of 
trials  for  witchcraft ;  and  his  courage  and  activity  not  only  saved 
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many  innocent  lives,  but  gave  tbe  superstition  a  blow  from  which 
it  never  recovered.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  the  party  who  are 
justly  regarded  as  the  fathers  of  the  Scottish  Church  showed 
themselves  less  enlightened  than  their  tyrannical  enemies.  They 
did  not  hesitate  to  cast  the  imputation  of  magic  upon  their  poli¬ 
tical  opponents ;  and  that  with  a  bitter  sincerity,  which  showed 
that  they  would  gladly  have  enforced  it  with  the  most  deadly 
penalties.  Not  only  Mackenzie  himself,  but  Lauderdale,  Rothes, 
Middleton,  Archbishop  Sharpe,  and  almost  every  other  leading 
Episcopalian,  were  steadfastly  believed  by  the  Western  Presby¬ 
terians  to  be  the  confidential  servants  of  the  Evil  One.  And 
none  of  our  readers  can  have  forgotten  the  still  more  popular 
fables  of  the  diabolical  charm  against  steel  and  lead  possessed 
by  General  Dalziel ;  and  of  the  coal-black  horse  presented  by 
the  Enemy  of  Mankind  to  the  renowned  Grahame  of  Claverhouse 
Still  the  disease  was  not  finally  healed  without  more  than  one 
painful  relapse.  In  1669,  seventy  persons  were  put  to  death  at 
a  small  village  of  Dalecarlia  in  Sweden,  upon  the  evidence  of 
some  insane  or  malicious  children  ;  but  fortunately  the  contagion 
did  not  spread  any  further  in  that  country.  An  equally  sudden 
and  absurd,  though  less  destructive,  panic  occurred,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  in  the  Anglo-American  provinces  about  the 
same  time.  And  so  late  as  1697,  five  persons  were  executed 
together  at  Glasgow,  upon  the  evidence  of  a  sick  girl  aged 
eleven  !  Rut  these  were  the  expiring  effects  of  the  delusion. 
In  1680,  France  set  the  example  to  Europe  of  its  final  and  ab¬ 
solute  suppression.  In  that  year  Louis  XIV.,  with  unw’onted 
sense  and  humanity,  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  all  future 
prosecutions  for  witchcraft;  and  directing  that  even  those  who 
might  profess  the  art  should  only  be  punished  as  impostors.  A 
solemn  remonstrance  by  the  parliament  of  Rouen  was  wisely 
disregarded ;  and  the  benefits  of  the  step  were  speedy  and  con- 
.  spicuous.  Tbe  good  example  was  followed,  though  less  readily 
than  it  ought  to  have  been,  by  other  nations.  In  Germany  the 
punishment  of  death  had  been  already  disused,  and  even  that  of 
imprisonment  was  daily  becoming  more  rare.  In  England  and 
Scotland  the  exertions  of  enlightened  and  humane  judges, 
among  whom  Chief-Justice  Holt  and  Dundas  of  Arniston  are 
honourably  conspicuous,  generally  succeeded  in  drawing  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  not  guilty  from  the  jury,  or  a  pardon  from  the  Crown. 
At  length  the  long  list  of  murders  was  brought  to  its  close  in 
both  countries.  In  the  former,  the  last  execution  was  at  Hun¬ 
tingdon  in  17 16 ;  in  the  latter,  at  Dornoch,  in  Sutherlandshire,  six 
years  later.  Two  or  three  instances  of  popular  violence  against 
suspected  witches  met  with  just  and  exemplary  punishment ; 
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and,  in  1736,  the  statute  of  James  I.  was  solemnly  repealed 
throughout  Great  Britain. 

One  solitary  crime  more  was  committed  at  Wurzburg  in  Ba¬ 
varia — a  town  which  had  early  and  long  been  infamous  for  the 
cruelty  of  its  witch-finding  magistrates.  In  1749,  when  the 
subject  was  almost  forgotten  every  where  else,  a  young  woman 
named  Maria  Sanger,  was,  to  the  horror  of  all  Europe,  burnt 
alive  in  that  town,  on  a  charge  of  having  bewitched  the  nuns  of 
a  neighbouring  convent.  This  was  the  last  execution  for  witch¬ 
craft  which  ever  took  place  in  a  civilized  country.  It  is  clear, 
from  the  lamentable  instances  cited  by  Mr  Mackay,  that  the 
superstition  is  still  very  common  among  the  ignorant  peasantry 
of  most  European  countries ;  but  we  trust  that  we  are  justified 
in  taking  leave  of  the  subject,  with  the  emphatic  words  of  the 
good  man  who  vainly  withstood  the  mania  in  its  outbreak. 

‘  Well,  thanks  be  to  God,  this  wretched  and  cowardly  infidelity, 

‘  since  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  is  already  in  part  forgotten  ; 

*  and  no  doubt  the  illusions  which  yet  remain,  will  in  a  short 

*  time,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  detected  and  vanish  away.” 

We  might  say  much  upon  the  extraordinary  facts  which  we 
have  related,  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  remark. 
We  think,  then,  that  they  convey  a  most  impressive,  and,  at  the 
present  moment,  a  most  useful  and  seasonable  warning,  both  of 
the  guilt  and  danger  incurred  by  the  unreasoning  submission  of 
the  human  conscience  to  any  human  authority;  and  of  the  invete¬ 
rate  tendency  of  mankind  to  this  serious  fault.  The  delusions  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  absurd  and  revolting  as  they  now 
appear,  were  perhaps  as  strongly  supported  by  authority  as  any 
in  history.  The  belief  in  witchcraft,  for  instance,  is  now  only  a 
subject  of  ridicule  or  of  horror ;  but  let  our  readers  consider  how 
it  appeared  to  a  submissive  son  of  the  Church  two  centuries 
ago.  The  opinions  of  the  most  learned  divines,  the  united  tes¬ 
timony  of  saints  and  fathers,  the  most  plausible  quotations  from 
Scripture — every  thing  was  in  its  favour,  except  common  sense 
and  common  humanity.  If  ever  there  was  a  dogma,  </uod  stm- 
peKf  quod  ubique,  quod  omnibus,  rretptum  est,  it  was  this — 
Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live.  Rome,  Lambeth,  and 
Geneva,  all  joined  in  the  cry ;  and  all  joined  in  excommunicat¬ 
ing  the  heretic  who  failed  to  echo  it.  How  easy  it  must  have 
been  for  an  indolent  or  timid  ruler,  more  anxious  for  his  own 
selfish  peace  of  mind  than  for  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  to ‘quiet 
his  conscience  by  resting  on  this  united  authority  !  How  easy 
to  delude  himself  by  the  sophism,  that  though  his  reason  told 
him  he  was  committing  murder,  yet  his  reason  also  told  him  he 
was  more  fallible  than  the  Universal  Church,  which  assured  him 
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he  was  only  doing  justice !  How  easy,  when  the  crime  was  over, 
and  the  natural  emotion  of  pity  and  remorse  was  forgotten,  to 
persuade  himself  that  he  had  achieved  a  painful  triumph  over  his 
feelings,  and  was  experiencing  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience  ! 
On  the  other  hand,  how  difficult  and  doubtful  was  the  contrary 
course !  How  painful  to  a  humble  and  scrupulous  man  to  setup 
his  reason  against  the  voice  of  the  Church,  and  declare  that 
neither  priests,  saints,  nor  fathers,  should  induce  him  to  burn 
people  whose  guilt  he  did  not  think  clear  !  What  solemn  appeals 
to  antiquity,  what  shuddering  remonstrances,  what  mourtiful 
lamentations,  would  not  such  audacity  have  called  forth  !  The 
present  age  has  seen  attempts  to  decide  questions,  not  less  im> 
portaiit  to  the  temporal  happiness  of  mankind,  by  similar  argu* 
inents.  Whether  those  arguments  have  been  employed  in  a 
good  or  bad  cause,  we  shall  not  enquire ;  for  our  opinion  of  the 
responsibility  incurred  by  such  as  are  guided  by  their  influence, 
is  in  either  case  equally  strong. 

But  if  the  delusions  of  which  we  speak,  are  proofs  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  done  by  a  perverse  blindness  to  the  lights  of  reason — a 
sinful  disregard  of  the  voice  of  the  inward  man — a  cowardly 
shrinking  from  all  responsibility — they  are  doubly  proofs  of  their 
powerful  influence  over  the  majority  of  mankind.  Our  readers 
need  not  be  reminded,  that  there  are  many  good  and  learned 
men  now  among  us,  who  recommend  this  frame  of  mind  as  the 
siifest  and  wisest  on  many  important  questions.  We  have  heard, 
we  confess  with  surjirise,  their  praises  of  what  they  call  a  childlike 
faith.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  not  of  fact.  What  strikes  us 
as  really  unaccountable,  is  their  assertion,  that  the  contrary  faults 
prevail — that  a  restless,  enquiring,  self-relying  spirit,  is  becom¬ 
ing  common  throughout  the  world.  We  heartily  wish  that  the 
reproach  were  a  just  one.  At  Home,  where  men  surrender  their 
reason  to  a  Church  which  professes  to  be  infallible,  or  in  Hin¬ 
dustan,  where  they  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  Castes  which  have 
existed  2000  years,  such  a  complaint  might  be  thought  unrea¬ 
sonable.  But  what  shall  we  call  it  in  a  country,  where  every 
advantage  of  light  and  knowledge  can  only  induce  a  minority  to 
think  for  themselves?  What  shall  we  call  it  in  England,  where, 
in  the  absence  of  more  imposing  delusions,  every  Banter,  every 
Mugtiletonian,  every  professor  of  unknown  tongues,  finds  means 
to  collect  around  him  his  little  knot  of  submissive  dupes?  W'e 
know  no  blindness  more  singular,  than  that  which  points  to  the 
absurdities  of  certain  English  iSectarians  as  instances  of  the  in¬ 
jurious  effects  of  the  right  of  private  judgment;  and  which  will 
not  perceive  that  those  men  go  astray,  precisely  because  they  have 
refused  to  exercise  that  right — because  they  bad  rather  blunder 
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passively  on,  after  the  first  knave  or  madman  who  crosses  their 
path,  than  calmly  and  perseveringly  use  the  faculties  which  God 
has  given  them.  We  never  remark  their  lamentable  errors,  with¬ 
out  seeing  in  them  a  new  and  striking  example  of  that  mysterious 
tendency  to  slavish  idolatry — to  the  interposition  of  some  visible 
guide  and  interpreter  between  man  and  his  Creator — which  has 
in  all  ages  corrupted  the  purity  of  religion,  and  which  even  the 
miraculous  presence  of  the  Almighty  hits  been  found  insufficient 
to  subdue.  The  freedom  of  the  intellect  has  in  England  produced 
great  and  admirable  results;  but  its  very  successes  have  ren¬ 
dered  more  conspicuous  the  inveterate  distaste  of  common  minds 
to  its  exercise,  if  the  Egyptian  and  the  Greek,  who  bowed  in 
the  time-honoured  fitnes  of  Isis  or  Minerva,  were  idolaters — 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  Protestant,  who,  rather  than  have  no 
idol  at  all,  falls  down  and  worships  the  calf  which  his  own  hands 
have  made? 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  for  a  digression,  which  may  at 
first  sight  seem  but  slightly  connected  with  our  subject.  But 
we  are  confident  that  every  reader  who  takes  this  view  of  the 
extraordinary  facts  so  industriously  and  laudably  collected  by 
Mr  Mackay,  will  regard  them  as  full  of  warning  and  instruction, 
equally  as  of  curious  interest.  They  will  convince  him  of  the 
fallacy  of  a  mode  of  reasoning,  which  was  the  main  support  of 
the  most  sanguinary  delusion  ever  known  in  Christendom ;  and 
they  will  warn  him  of  the  formidable  fascinations  of  a  prejudice, 
which,  for  two  hundred  consecutive  years,  made  men  more  reluc¬ 
tant  to  confront  authority  with  argument,  than  to  see  their  wives 
and  daughters  burnt  before  their  eyes. 
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Anr.  IX. — 1.  The  Life  of  Isiac  Milner,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Dean  of 
Carlisle,  President  of  ({neen's  College,  and  Projrssor  of  Mnihe- 
tnalics  in.  the  Umvtrsi/g  of  Cambridge  ;  compritiing  a  portion  of 
his  Correspondence  and  other  ll'ritings,  hitherto  unpublished. 
Dy  his  Niece,  Mauy'  8vo.  London. 

2.  Memoir  of  the  IJfe  and  Corresjwyidence  of  John  Lord  Teign- 
ntotilh.  liy  Ills  Son,  Loud  Teignmouth.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London:  ld4J3. 

T  N  one  of  those  collections  of  Lssetys  which  have  recently  been 
detached  from  the  main  body  of  this  Journal,  (we  following 
herein  the  policy  of  Constantine  and  of  Charlemagne,  when 
dividing  their  otherwise  too  extensive  Empires  into  distinct 
though  associated  sovereignties,)  there  occur  certain  pleasant 
allusions,  already  rendered  oliscure  by  the  lapse  of  time,  to  a 
religious  sect  or  society,  which,  as  it  appears,  was  flourishing  in 
this  realm  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  lYhat  subtle  theories, 
what  clouds  of  learned  dust,  might  have  been  raised  by  future 
Binghams,  and  Du  Pins  yet  unhorn,  to  determine  what  was 
The  Patent  Christianity,  and  what  The  Clapham  Sect  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  had  not  the  fa’r  and  the  noble  authors  be¬ 
fore  us  appeared  to  di>pel,  or  at  least  to  mitigate,  the  darkness  ! 
Something,  indeed,  had  been  done  aforetime.  The  antiquities 
of  Clajihain,  had  they  not  been  written  in  the  Britannia  of  Mr 
Lysoiis  ?  Her  beauties,  had  they  not  insjured  the  muse  of  Mr 
llobins?  But  it  was  reserved  for  Mrs  Milner,  and  for  Lord 
Teignmouth,  to  throw  such  light  on  her  social  and  ecclesiastical 
state  as  will  render  our  facetious  colleague  *  intelligible  to  future 
generations,  'rreading  in  their  steps,  and  aided  by  their  infor¬ 
mation,  it  shall  be  our  endeavour  to  clear  up  still  more  fully,  for 
the  benefit  of  ages  yet  to  come,  this  passage  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  age  w  hich  has  just  passed  away. 

Though  living  amidst  the  throes  of  Empires,  and  the  fall  of 
Dynasties,  men  are  not  merely  warriors  and  politicians.  Even 
in  such  times  they  buy  and  sill,  build  and  plant,  marry  and  are 
given  in  marriage.  And  thus  it  happened,  that  during  the  war 
with  revolutionary  France,  Henry  'i  hornton,  the  then  represen¬ 
tative  in  Parliament  of  the  borough  of  Southwark,  having  be¬ 
come  a  husband,  became  also  the  owner  of  a  spacious  mansion 
on  the  confines  of  the  villa-cinctured  common  of  Clapham. 

It  is  difficult  to  consider  the  suburban  retirement  of  a  wealthy 
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banker  esthetically,  (as  the  Germans  have  it ;)  hut,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  the  intervention  of  William  Pitt  imparted  some  dignity 
to  an  occurrence  otherwise  so  unpoetical.  He  dismissed  for  a 
moment  his  budgets  and  his  subsidies,  for  the  amusement  of 
planning  an  oval  saloon  to  be  added  to  this  newly  purchased 
residence.  It  arose  at  his  bidding,  and  yet  remains,  perhaps  a 
solitary  monument  of  the  architectural  skill  of  that  imperial 
mind.  Lofty  and  symmetrical,  it  was  curiously  wainscoted  with 
books  on  every  side,  except  where  it  opened  on  a  far  extended 
lawn,  reposing  beneath  the  giant  arms  of  aged  elms  and  massive 
tulip-trees. 

Pew  of  the  designs  of  the  great  Minister  were  equally  success¬ 
ful.  Ere  many  years  had  elapsed,  the  chamber  he  had  thus  pro- 
jeeted  became  the  scene  of  enjoyments  which,  amid^t  his 
proudest  triumphs,  he  might  well  have  envied,  and  witnessed  the 
growth  of  projects  more  majestic  than  any  which  ever  engaged 
the  deliberations  of  his  Cabinet.  For  there,  at  the  close  of  each 
succeeding  day,  drew  together  a  group  of  playful  children,  and 
with  them  a  knot  of  legislators,  rehearsing,  in  sport  or  earnestly, 
some  approaching  debate ;  or  travellers  from  distant  lands ;  or 
circumnavigators  of  the  worlds  of  literature  ano  science  ;  or  the 
Pastor  of  the  neighbouring  Church,  whose  look  announced  him 
as  the  channel  through  which  benedictions  passed  to  earth  from 
heaven  ;  and,  not  seldom,  a  youth  who  listened,  while  he  seemed 
to  read  the  book  spread  out  before  him.  There  also  was  still  a 
matronly  presence,  controlling,  animating,  and  harmonizing  the 
elements  of  this  little  world,  by  a  kindly  spell,  of  which  none 
could  trace  the  working,  though  the  charm  was  confessed  bv  all. 
Dissolved  in  endless  discourse,  or  rather  in  audible  soliloquy,  flow, 
ing  from  springs  deep  and  inexhaustible,  the  lord  of  this  well- 
peopled  enclosure  rejoiced  over  it  with  a  contagious  joy.  In  a 
few  paces,  indeed,  he  might  traverse  the  whole  extent  of  that 

[latriarchal  dominion.  But  within  those  narrow  precincts  were 
lis  Porch,  his  Studio,  his  Judgment-Seat,  his  Oratory,  and  ‘  the 
‘  Church  that  was  in  his  house,’ — the  reduced,  but  not  imperfect 
resemblance  of  that  innumerable  company  which  his  Catholic 
spirit  embraced  and  loved,  under  all  the  varying  forms  which 
conceal  their  union  from  each  other,  and  from  the  world.  Dis¬ 
cord  never  agitated  that  tranquil  home  ;  lassitude  never  brooded 
over  it.  Those  demons  quailed  at  the  aspect  of  a  man  in  whose 
heart  peace  had  found  a  resting-place,  though  his  intellect  was 
incapable  of  repose. 

Henry  was  the  second  son  of  John  Thornton,  a  merchant,  re¬ 
nowned  in  his  generation  for  a  munificence  more  than  princely,  and 
commended  to  the  reverence  of  posterity  by  the  letters  and  the 
poetry  of  Cowper.  The  father  was  one  of  those  rare  men,  in  whom 
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tlie  desire  to  relieve  distress  assumes  the  form  of  a  master  passion  ; 
and  if  faith  be  due  to  tradition,  he  indulged  it  with  a  disdain,  al¬ 
ternately  ludicrous  and  sublime,  of  the  good  advice  which  the 
eccentric  have  to  undergo  from  the  judicious.  Conscious  of  no 
aims  but  such  as  might  invite  the  scrutiny  of  God  and  man,  he 
pursued  them  after  his  own  fearles  fashion — yielding  to  every 
honest  impulse,  relishing  a  frolic  when  it  fell  in  his  way,  choos¬ 
ing  his  associates  in  scorn  of  mere  worldly  precepts,  and  worship¬ 
ping  with  any  fellow  Christian  whose  heart  beat  in  unison  with  his 
own,  however  inharmonious  might  be  some  of  the  articles  of 
their  respective  creeds. 

His  son  was  the  heir  of  his  benevolence,  but  not  of  his  pecu¬ 
liarities.  If  Lavater  had  been  summoned  to  divine  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Henry  Thornton,  he  would  probably  have  assigned  to  him 
the  highest  rank  among  the  Judges  of  his  native  land.  Brows 
capacious  and  serene,  u  scrutinizing  eye,  and  lips  slightly  sepa¬ 
rated,  as  of  one  who  listens  and  prepares  to  speak,  were  the  true 
interpreters  of  the  informing  mind  within.  It  was  a  countenance 
on  which  were  graven  the  traces  of  an  industry  alike  quiet  and 
persevering,  of  a  self-possession  unassailable  by  any  strong  ex¬ 
citement,  and  of  an  understanding  keen  to  detect,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  to  reconcile,  distinctions.  The  judicial,  like  the  poetical 
nature,  is  a  birthright ;  and  by  that  imprescriptible  title  he  pos¬ 
sessed  it.  Forensic  debates  were  indeed  beyond  his  province; 
but  even  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  noblest  of  her  temples,  Themis 
had  no  more  devoted  worshipper.  To  investigate  the  great  con¬ 
troversies  of  his  own  and  of  all  former  times,  was  the  chosen  em¬ 
ployment,  to  pronounce  sentence  in  them  the  dear  delight,  of  his 
leisure  hours. 

Nothing  which  fell  within  the  range  of  his  observation,  es¬ 
caped  this  curious  enquiry.  His  own  duties,  motives,  and  habits, 
the  characters  of  those  whom  he  loved  best,  the  intellectual  re¬ 
sources  and  powers  of  his  various  friends  and  companions,  the 
prepossessions,  hereditary  or  conventional,  to  which  he  or  they 
were  subject,  the  maxims  of  society,  the  dogmas  of  the  Church, 
the  problems  which  were  engaging  the  attention  of  Parliament 
or  of  political  economists,  and  those  which  alfected  his  own  enter¬ 
prises — all  passed  in  review  before  him,  and  were  all  in  their  turn 
adjudicated  with  the  grave  impartiality  which  the  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  is  expected  to  exhibit.  Truth,  the  foe  of  falsehood — 
truth,  the  antagonist  of  error — and  truth,  the  exorcist  of  ambigu¬ 
ity — wastheobjectofhissiipreme  homage;  and  so  reverential  were 
the  vows  offered  by  him  at  her  shrine,  that  he  abjured  the  com¬ 
munion  of  those  less  earnest  worshippers,  who  throw  over  her  the 
veil  of  fiction,  or  place  her  in  epigrammatic  attitudes,  or  disguise 
her  beneath  the  mask  of  wit  or  drollery.  To  contemplate  truth 
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in  the  purest  light,  and  in  her  own  fair  proportions,  he  was  con¬ 
tent  that  she  should  be  unadorned  by  any  beauties  but  such  as 
belong  to  her  celestial  nature,  and  are  inseparable  from  it.  Hence 
his  disquisitions  did  not  always  escape  the  reproach  of  drought 
and  tediousness,  or  avoided  it  only  by  the  cheerful  tone  and  pun¬ 
gent  sense  with  which  they  were  conducted.  He  had  as  little 

{tretension  to  the  colloquial  elotjuence  as  to  the  multifarious 
earning  and  trascendental  revelations  of  Samuel  'Taylor  Cole¬ 
ridge.  Yet  the  pilgrimages  to  Clapham  and  to  Higltgate  were 
made  with  rival  zeal,  and  the  relies  brought  back  from  each  were 
regarded  as  of  almost  equal  sanctity.  It  the  philosophical  poet 
dismissed  his  audience  uiuler  the  spell  of  theories  compassing  all 
knowledge,  and  of  imagery  peo|»ling  all  space,  the  practical 
philosopher  sent  his  hearcts  to  their  homes  instructed  in  a  doc¬ 
trine,  cheerful,  genial,  and  active — a  doctrine  which  taught  them 
to  be  sociable  and  bu^y,  to  augment  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
the  joint  stock  of  human  happiness,  and  freely  to  take,  and  freely 
to  enjoy,  the  share  assigned  to  each  by  the  conditions  of  that 
universal  partnership.  /Vnd  well  did  the  teacher  illustrate  his 
own  maxims.  'I'he  law  of  social  rluty,  as  expounded  in  his  do¬ 
mestic  academy,  was  never  expoiunletl  more  clearly  or  more  im¬ 
pressively  than  by  bis  habitual  example. 

Having  inherited  an  estate,  which,  though  not  splendid,  was 
enough  for  the  support  of  his  commercial  cretlit,  lie  adjudged 
that  it  ought  never  to  be  increased  by  accumulation,  nor 
diminished  by  sumptuousness  ;  and  he  lived  and  die<l  in  the  rigid 
practice  of  this  decision.  In  the  (livi^ion  of  his  income  between 
himself  and  the  poor,  the  share  he  originally  assigned  to  them 
was  nearly  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  ;  and  as  appeared  after  his 
death,  from  accounts  kept  with  the  most  minute  commeicial  accu¬ 
racy,  the  amount  expended  by  him  in  one  of  his  earlier  years,  for 
the  relief  of  distress,  considerably  exceeded  nine  thousand  pounds. 
VNhen  he  had  become  the  head  of  a  family,  he  reviewed  this  de¬ 
cree,  and  thenceforsvard  regarded  him^eif  as  trustee  for  the  miser¬ 
able,  to  the  extent  only  ot  one-third  of  his  whole  expenditure. 
The  same  laithlul  record  showed  that  the  smallest  annual  pay¬ 
ment  ever  paid  by  him  on  this  account,  amounted  to  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  As  a  legislator,  he  had  condemned  the  unequal 
pressure  of  the  direct  taxes  on  the  rich  and  the  pour;  but  instead 
of  solacing  his  defeat  with  the  narcotic  of  virtuous  indignation 
combined  with  discreet  parsimony,  he  silently  raiseil  his  ow  n  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  level  of  h.s  speech.  Tidings  of  the  commercial 
failure  of  a  near  kinsman  embarked  him  at  once  on  an  enquiry, 
how  far  he  was  obliged  to  indemnify  those  who  might  have  given 
credit  to  his  relative,  in  a  reliance,  however  unauthorized,  on  his 
own  resources ;  and  again  the  coffers  of  the  banker  were  unlocked 
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by  the  astuteness  of  the  casuist.  A  mercantile  partnership, 
(many  a  year  has  passed  since  the  disclosure  could  injure  or 
affect  any  one,)  which,  without  his  knowledge,  had  obtained  from 
his  firm  large  and  improvident  advances,  became  so  hopelessly 
emharrassecl,  that  their  bankruptcy  was  pressed  on  him  as  the 
only  chance  of  averting  from  his  own  house  the  most  serious 
disasters.  He  overruled  the  proposal,  on  the  ground  that  they 
whose  rashness  had  given  to  their  debtors  an  unmerited  credit, 
had  no  right  to  call  on  others  to  divide  with  them  the  consequent 
loss.  To  the  last  farthing  he  therefore  discharged  the  liabilities 
of  the  insolvents,  at  a  cost  of  which  his  own  share  exceeded 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  Yet  he  was  then  declining  in  health, 
and  the  father  of  nine  young  children.  Enamoured  of  truth,  the 
living  spirit  of  justice,  he  yielded  the  allegiance  of  the  heart  to 
justice,  the  outward  form  of  truth.  The  law  engraven  on  the 
tablet  of  his  conscience,  and  executed  by  the  ministry  of  his 
affections,  was  strictly  interpreted  by  his  reason  as  the  supreme 
earthly  judge.  Whatever  might  be  his  topic,  or  w’hatever  his 
employment,  he  never  laid  aside  the  Ermine. 

And  yet,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
unreformed  parliament,  representing  there  that  people,  so  few 
and  singular,  who  dare  to  think,  and  speak,  and  act  for  themselves. 
He  never  gave  one  party  vote,  was  never  claimed  as  an  adherent 
by  any  of  the  contending  factions  of  his  times,  and,  of  course, 
neither  won  nor  sought  the  favour  of  any.  An  impartial  arbiter, 
whose  suffrage  was  the  honourable  reward  of  superior  reason,  he 
sat  apart  and  aloft,  in  a  position  which,  though  it  provoked  a 
splenetic  sarcasm  from  Burke,  commanded  the  respect  even  of 
those  whom  it  rebuked. 

To  the  great  Whig  doctrines  of  Peace,  Reform,  Economy,  and 
Toleration,  he  lent  all  the  authority  of  his  name,  and  occasionally 
the  aid  ot  his  voice.  But  he  was  an  infrequent  and  unimpressive 
speaker,  and  sought  to  influence  the  measures  of  his  day  rather 
by  the  use  of  his  pen,  than  by  any  participation  in  its  rhetoric. 
His  writings,  moral,  religious,  and  political,  were  voluminous, 
though  destitute  of  any  such  mutual  dependence  as  to  unite  them 
into  one  comprehensive  system  ;  or  any  such  graces  of  execution 
as  to  obtain  for  them  permanent  acceptance. '  But  in  a  domestic 
liturgy,  composed  for  the  use  of  his  own  family,  and  made  pub¬ 
lic  after  his  death,  he  encountered,  with  as  much  success  as  can 
attend  it,  the  difficulty  of  flnding  thoughts  and  language  meet  to 
be  addressed  by  the  ephemeral  dwellers  on  the  earth  to  Him  who 
inhabiteth  eternity.  It  is  simple,  grave,  weighty,  and  reveren¬ 
tial  ;  and  forms  a  clear,  though  a  faint  and  subdued,  echo  of  the 
?oice  in  which  the  Deity  has  revealed  his  sovereign  will  to  man. 
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That  will  he  habitually  studied,  adored,  and  laboured  to  adopt. 
Yet  his  piety  was  reserved  and  unobtrusive.  Like  the  life 
blood  throbbing  in  every  pulse  and  visiting  every  fibre,  it  was 
the  latent  though  perennial  source  of  his  mental  health  and 
energy. 

A  peace,  perfect  and  unbroken,  seemed  to  possess  him.  His 
tribute  of  pain  and  sorrow  was  paid  with  a  submission  so  tranquil, 
ns  sometimes  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  morbid  insensibility. 
But  his  affections,  unimpaired  by  lawless  indulgence,  and  con¬ 
stant  to  their  proper  objects,  were  subject  to  a  control  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  no  feebler  discipline.  Ills  from  without  assailed  him, 
not  as  the  gloomy  ministers  of  vengeance,  but  as  the  necessary 
exercise  of  virtues  not  otherwise  to  be  called  into  activity.  They 
came  as  the  salutary  lessons  of  a  father,  not  as  the  penal  inflic¬ 
tions  of  a  judge.  Nor  did  the  Father,  to  whom  he  so  meekly 
bowed,  see  fit  to  lay  on  him  those  griefs,  under  the  pressure  of 
whieh  the  bravest  stagger.  He  never  witnessed  the  irruption 
of  death  into  his  domesiic  paradise,  nor  the  rending  asunder  by 
sin,  the  parent  of  «leaih,  of  the  bonds  of  love  and  reverence 
which  united  to  each  other  the  inmates  of  that  happy  home — a 
home  happy  in  his  presence  from  whose  lips  no  morose,  or  angry, 
or  impatient  word  ever  fell ;  on  whose  brow  no  cloud  of  anxiety 
or  discontent  was  ever  seen  to  rest.  Surrounded  to  his  latest 
hours  by  those  whom  it  had  been  his  chief  delight  to  bless  and 
to  instruct,  he  bequeathed  to  them  the  recollection  of  a  wise,  a 
good,  and  a  happy  man  ;  that  so,  if  in  future  life  a  wider  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  world  should  chill  the  heart  with  the  scepticism  so 
often  engendered  by  such  knowledge,  they  might  be  reassured 
in  the  belief  that  human  virtue  is  no  vain  illusion  ;  but  that,  nur¬ 
tured  by  the  dews  of  heaven,  it  may  expand  into  fertility  and 
beauty,  even  in  those  fat  places  of  the  earth  which  romance  dis¬ 
owns,  and  on  which  no  poet’s  eye  will  condescend  to  rest. 

A  goodly  heritage  I  yet  to  have  transmitted  it  (if  that  were 
all)  would,  it  must  be  confessed,  be  an  insufficient  title  to  a 
place  amongst  memorable  men.  Nor,  except  for  what  he  ac¬ 
complished  as  the  associate  of  others,  could  that  claim  be  reason¬ 
ably  preferred  on  behalf  of  Henry  Thornton.  Apart,  and  sus¬ 
tained  only  by  his  own  resources,  he  would  neither  have  under¬ 
taken,  nor  conceived,  the  more  noble  of  those  benevolent  designs 
to  which  his  life  was  devoted.  Affectionate,  but  passionless — 
with  a  fine  and  indeed  a  fastidious  taste,  but  destitute  of  all  crea¬ 
tive  imagination — gifted  rather  with  fortitude  to  endure  calamity, 
than  with  courage  to  exult  in  the  struggle  with  danger — a  lover  of 
mankind,  but  not  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  our  common  hu¬ 
manity — bis  serene  and  perspicacious  spirit  was  never  haunted  by 
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the  visions,  nor  borne  away  by  the  resistless  impulses,  of  which 
heroic  natures,  and  they  alone,  are  conscious.  Well  qualified 
to  impart  to  the  highest  energies  of  others  a  wise  direction,  and 
inflexible  perseverance,  he  had  to  borrow  from  them  the  glowing 
temperament  which  hopes  against  hope,  and  is  wise  in  despite  of 
prudence.  He  had  not  far  or  long  to  seek  for  such  an  alliance. 

On  tiie  bright  evening  of  a  day  which  had  run  its  course  some 
thirty  or  forty  summers  ago,  the  usual  groups  had  formed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  library  already  celebrated.  Addressing  a  nearer 
circle,  might  be  heard  above  the  unbusy  hum  the  voice  of  the 
Prelector,  investigating  the  characteristics  of  Seneca’s  morality 
perhaps ;  or,  not  improbably,  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet ; 
or,  it  might  be,  the  various  gradations  of  sanity  as  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Robert  Hull  or  Joanna  Southcote ;  when  all  pastimes 
were  suspended,  and  all  speculations  put  to  flight,  to  welcome 
the  approach  of  what  seemed  a  dramatic  procession,  emerging 
from  the  deep  foliage  by  which  the  further  slopes  of  the  now 
checkered  lawn  were  overhung.  In  advance  of  the  rest  two 
noisy  urchins  were  putting  to  no  common  test  the  philanthropy 
of  a  tall  shaggy  do'g,  their  playfellow,  and  the  parental  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  slight  figure  which  followed  them.  Limbs  scarcely 
stouter  than  those^f  Asmodeus,  sustaining  a  torso  as  unlike  as 
possible  to  that  of  Theseus,  carried  him  along  with  the  agility  of 
an  antelope,  though  under  the  weight  of  two  coat-pockets,  protu¬ 
berant  as  the  bugs  by  which  some  learned  brother  of  the  coif 
announces  and  secures  his  rank  as  leader  of  his  circuit.  Grasp¬ 
ing  a  pocket  volume  in  one  hand,  he  wielded  in  the  other  a  spud, 
caught  up  in  his  progress  through  the  garden,  but  instinct  at  his 
touch  with  more  significance  than  a  whole  museum  of  horticul¬ 
tural  instruments.  At  one  instant,  a  staff  on  which  he  leant  and 
listened  to  the  projector  at  his  elbow  developing  his  plan  for  the 
better  coppering  of  ships’  bottoms,  at  the  next  it  became  a  wand, 
pointing  out  to  a  portly  constituent  from  the  Cloth  Hall  at 
Leeds  some  rich  effect  of  the  sunset ;  then  a  truncheon,  beating 
time  to  the  poetical  reminiscences  of  a  gentleman  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  persuasion,  looking  painfully  conscious  of  his  best  clothes 
and  of  his  best  behaviour  ;  and  ere  the  sacred  cadence  had  reached 
its  close,  a  cutlass  raised  in  mimic  mutiny  against  the  robust  form 
of  William  Smith,  who,  as  commodore  of  this  ill-assorted  squadron, 
was  endeavouring  to  convoy  them  to  their  destined  port.  But 
little  availed  the  sonorous  word  of  command,  or  the  heart-stir¬ 
ring  laugh  of  the  stout  member  for  Norwich,  to  shape  a  straight 
course  for  the  volatile  representative  of  the  county  of  York,  now 
fairly  under  the  canvass  of  his  own  bright  and  joyous  fancies. 
He  moved  in  obedience  to  some  impulse  like  that  which  prompts 
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the  wheelings  of  the  swallow,  or  the  dodgings  of  the  barbel. 
But  whether  he  advanced,  or  paused,  or  revolved,  his  steps  were 
still  measured  by  the  ever-changeful  music  of  his  own  rich  voice, 
ranging  over  all  the  chords  expressive  of  mirth  and  tenderness, 
of  curiosity  or  surprise,  of  delight  or  of  indignation.  Ehev, 
fugoces!  Those  elder  forms  are  ail  now  reposing  beneath  the 
clods  of  the  valley  ;  those  playful  hoys  are  venerable  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  ;  and  he  who  then  seemed  to  read  while  he  listened 
silently,  is  now  in  the  garrulity  of  declining  years,  telling  old 
tales,  and  distorting,  perhaps  in  the  attempt  to  revive  them,  pic¬ 
tures  which  have  long  since  been  fading  from  tbe  memory.  Hut 
for  that  misgiving,  how  easy  to  depict  the  nearer  approach  of 
William  Wilberforce,  and  of  the  tail  by  which,  like  some  Gaelic 
Chief  or  Hibernian  demagogue,  he  was  attended  !  How  easy  to 
portray  the  joyous  fusion  of  the  noisy  strollers  across  the  lawn, 
with  the  quieter  but  not  less  happy  assemblage  which  had 
watched  and  enjoyed  their  pantomime — to  trace  the  confluence 
of  the  two  streams  of  discourse,  imparting  grace  and  rapidity  to 
the  one,  anddepth  and  volume  to  the  other — to  paint  the  brighten¬ 
ing  aspect  of  the  grave  censor,  as  his  own  reveries  were  flashed 
back  on  him  in  picturesque  forms  and  brilliant  colours — or  to 
delineate  the  subdued  countenance  of  his  merctirial  associate,  as 
he  listened  to  profQund  contemplations  on  the  capacities  and 
the  duties  of  man  ! 

Of  Mr  Wilberforce,  we  have  had  occasion  to  write  so  recent¬ 
ly,  and  so  much  at  large,  that  though  the  Agamemnon  of  the 
host  we  celebrate — the  very  sun  of  the  Claphamic  system — we 
pause  not  now  to  describe  him.  His  fair  demesne  was  conter¬ 
minous  with  that  of  Mr  Thornton;  nor  lacked  there  sunny  banks, 
or  sheltered  shrubberies,  where,  in  each  change  of  season,  they 
revolved  the  captivity  under  which  man  was  groaning,  and  pro¬ 
jected  schemes  for  his  deliverance.  And  although  such  con¬ 
claves  might  scarcely  be  convened  except  in  the  presence  of 
these  two,  yet  were  they  rarely  held  without  the  aid  of  others, 
especially  of  such  as  could  readily  find  their  way  thither  from 
the  other  quarters  of  the  sacred  village. 

It  is  not  permitted  to  any  Coterie  altogether  to  escape  the 
spirit  of  Coterie.  Clapham  Common,  of  course,  thought  itself  the 
best  of  all  possible  commons.  Such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of 
the  less  eminent  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  house- bote  and 
dinner-bote  there.  If  the  common  was  attacked,  the  whole 
homage  was  in  a  flame.  If  it  was  laughed  at,  there  could  be  no 
remaining  sense  of  decency  amongst  men.  The  commoners  ad¬ 
mired  in  each  other  the  reflection  of  their  own  looks,  and  the 
echo  of  their  own  voices.  A  critical  race,  they  drew  many  of 
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their  canons  of  criticism  from  books  and  talk  of  their  own  parent¬ 
age;  and  for  those  on  the  outside  of  the  pale,  there  might  be,  now 
and  then,  some  failure  of  charity.  I'heir  festivities  were  not  ex¬ 
hilarating.  New  faces,  new  topics,  and  a  less  liberal  expendi¬ 
ture  of  wisdom  immediately  after  dinner,  would  have  improved 
them.  'I'hus,  even  at  Clapham,  the  discerning  might  perceive 
the  imperfections  of  our  common  nature,  and  take  up  the  lowly 
confession  of  the  great  Thomas  Erskine — ‘  After  all,  gentlemen,  I 
*  am  but  a  man.’ 

But  if  not  more  than  men,  they  were  not  less.  They  had 
none  of  the  intellectual  coxcombry  since  so  prevalent.  They 
did  not  instil  philosophic  and  political  Neology  into  young 
ladies  and  officers  of  the  Guards,  through  the  gentle  medium  of 
the  fashionable  novel.  They  mourned  over  the  ills  inseparable 
from  the  progress  of  society,  without  shrieks  or  hysterics.  They 
were  not  epicures  for  whose  languid  palates  the  sweets  of  the 
rich  man’s  banquet  must  be  seasoned  with  the  acid  of  the  poor 
man's  discontent.  Their  philanthropy  did  not  languish  without 
the  stimulant  of  satire  ;  nor  did  it  degenerate  into  a  mere  ballet 
of  tender  attitudes  and  sentimental  pirouettes.  Their  philosophy 
was  something  better  than  an  array  of  hard  words.  Their  re¬ 
ligion  was  something  more  than  a  collection  of  impalpable 
essences ;  too  fine  for  analysis,  and  too  delicate  for  use.  It  was  a 
hardy,  serviceable,  fruit-bearing,  and  patrimonial  religion. 

They  were  the  sons,  by  natural  or  spiritual  birtb,  of  men,  who, 
in  the  earlier  days  of  Methodism,  had  shaken  off  the  lethargy  in 
which,  till  then,  the  Church  of  England  had  been  entranced — 
of  men,  by  whose  agency  the  great  evangelic  doctrine  of  faith, 
emerging  in  its  primeval  splendour,  had  not  only  overpowered 
the  contrary  heresies,  but  had  perhaps  obscured  some  kindred 
truths.  This  earlier  generation  of  the  evangelic  school  had 
been  too  ingenuous,  and  too  confident  in  the  divine  reality  of 
their  cause,  to  heed  much  what  hostility  they  might  awaken. 
They  had  been  content  to  pass  for  fools,  in  a  world  whose  boast¬ 
ed  wisdom  they  accounted  folly.  In  their  one  central  and  all- 
pervading  idea,  they  had  found  an  influence  hardly  less  than 
magical.  They  had  esteemed  it  impossible  to  inculcate  too  em¬ 
phatically,  or  too  widely,  that  truth  which  Paul  had  proclaimed 
indiflerently  to  the  idolaters  of  Ephesus,  the  revellers  of 
Corinth,  the  sophists  of  Athens,  and  the  debauched  citizens  of 
sanguinary  Rome. 

'i'heir  sons  adopted  the  same  creed  with  equal  sincerity,  and 
undiminished  earnestness,  but  with  a  far  keener  sense  of  the 
hindrances  opposed  to  the  indiscriminate  and  rude  exhibition  of 
it.  Absolute  as  was  the  faith  of  Mr  Wilberforce  and  his  as- 
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sociates,  it  was  not  possible  that  the  system  called  ‘  Evangeli¬ 
cal,’  should  be  asserted  by  them  in  the  blunt  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  tone  of  their  immediate  predecessors.  A  more  elaborate 
education,  greater  familiarity  with  the  world  and  with  human 
affairs,  a  deeper  insight  into  science  and  history,  with  a  far  nicer 
discernment  of  mere  conventional  proprieties,  had  opened  to 
them  a  range  of  thought,  and  had  brought  them  into  relations 
with  society,  of  which  their  fathers  were  comparatively  destitute. 
Positiveness,  dogmatism,  and  an  ignorant  contempt  of  difficulties, 
may  accompany  the  firmest  convictions,  but  not  the  convictions 
of  the  firmest  minds.  The  freedom  with  which  the  vessel  swings 
at  anchor,  ascertains  the  soundness  of  her  anchorage.  To  be 
conscious  of  the  force  of  prejudice  in  ourselves  and  others,  to 
feel  the  strength  of  the  argument  we  resist,  to  know  how'  to 
change  places  internally  with  our  antagonists,  to  understand  why 
it  is  that  we  provoke  this  scorn,  disgust,  or  ridicule — and  still  to 
be  unshaken,  still  to  adhere  with  fidelity  to  the  standard  we  have 
chosen; — this  is  a  triumph,  to  be  won  by  those  alone  on  whom 
is  bestowed  not  merely  the  faith  w’hich  overcomes  the  world,  but 
the  pure  and  peaceable  wisdom  w  hich  is  from  above. 

And  such  were  they  w'hom  the  second  generation  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  party  acknowledged  as  their  secular  chiefs.  They  fell  on 
days  much  unlike  those  which  we,  their  children,  have  known — 
•lays  less  softened  by  the  charities  and  courtesies,  but  less  ener¬ 
vated  by  the  frivolities  of  life.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  re¬ 
public,  there  had  not  arisen  within  the  bosom,  and  armed  with 
the  weapons,  of  civilization  itself,  a  power  so  full  of  menace  to 
the  civilized  world  as  that  which  then  overshadowed  Europe. 
In  the  deep  seriousness  of  that  dark  era,  they  of  whom  we  speak 
looked  back  for  analogies  to  that  remote  conflict  of  the  nations  ; 
and  drew  evil  auguries  from  the  event  of  the  wars  which,  from 
Sylla  to  Octavius,  had  dyed  the  earth  with  the  blood  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  to  establish  at  length  a  military  despotism — ruthless, 
godless,  and  abominable.  Hut  they  also  reverted  to  the  advent, 
even  in  that  age  of  lust  and  cruelty,  of  a  power  destined  to  wage 
successful  war,  not  with  any  e.\'ternal  or  earthly  potentate,  but 
with  the  secret  and  internal  spring  of  all  this  wretchedness  and 
wrong — the  power  of  love,  incarnate  though  divine — of  love 
exercised  in  toils  and  sufferings,  and  at  length  yielding  up  life 
itself,  that  from  that  sacrifice  might  germinate  the  seeds  of  a 
new  and  enduring  life — the  vital  principle  of  man’s  social  exist¬ 
ence,  of  his  individual  strength,  and  of  his  immortal  hopes. 

And  as  in  that  first  age  of  Christianity,  truth,  and  with  it 
heavenly  consolation,  had  been  diffused,  not  alone  or  chiefly  by 
the  lifeless  text,  but  by  living  messengers  proclaiming  and  illus- 
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trating  the  renovating  energy  of  the  message  entrusted  to  them  ; 
so  to  those  who,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  were 
anxiously  watching  the  convulsions  of  their  own  age,  it  appeared 
that  the  sorrows  of  mankind  would  be  best  assuaged,  and  the 
march  of  evil  most  effectually  stayed,  by  a  humble  imitation  of 
that  inspired  example.  They  therefore  formed  themselves  into 
a  confederacy,  carefully  organized  and  fearlessly  avowed,  to  send 
forth  into  all  lands,  but  above  all  into  their  own,  the  two  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  Church — Scripture  and  Tradition  ; — scripture,  to  be 
interpreted  by  its  divine  Author  to  the  devout  worshippers — tra¬ 
dition,  not  of  doctrinal  tenets,  but  of  that  unextinguishable  zeal, 
which,  first  kindled  in  the  apostolic  times,  has  never  since  wanted 
either  altars  to  receive,  or  attendant  ministers  to  feed  and  pro¬ 
pagate  the  flame.  Bibles,  schools,  missionaries,  the  circulation 
of  evangelical  books,  and  the  training  of  evangelical  clergymen, 
the  possession  of  well  attended  pulpits,  war  through  the  press, 
and  war  in  Parliament,  against  every  form  of  injustice  which 
either  law  or  custom  sanctioned — such  were  the  forces  by  which 
they  hoped  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  light,  and  to  resist  the 
tyranny  with  which  the  earth  was  threatened. 

Nor  was  it  difficult  to  distinguish  or  to  grapple  with  their  an¬ 
tagonists.  The  slave  trade  was  then  brooding  like  a  pestilence 
over  Africa;  that  monster  iniquity  which  fairly  outstripped  all 
abhorrence,  and  baffled  all  exaggeration — converting  one  quarter 
of  this  fair  earth  into  the  nearest  possible  resemblance  of  what 
we  conceive  of  hell,  reversing  every  law  of  Christ,  and  openly 
defying  the  vengeance  of  God.  The  formation  of  the  holy 
league,  of  which  we  are  the  chroniclers,  synchronized  with  that 
unhappy  illness  which,  half  a  century  ago,  withdrew  Thomas 
Clarkson  from  the  strife  to  which  he  was  set  apart  and  conse¬ 
crated  ;  leaving  his  associates  to  pursue  it  during  the  twelve  con¬ 
cluding  years,  unaided  by  his  presence,  but  not  without  the  aid 
of  his  example,  his  sympathy,  and  his  prayers.  They  have  all 
long  since  passed  away,  while  he  still  lives  (long  may  he  live !)  to 
enjoy  honours  and  benedictions,  for  which  the  diadem  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  even  if  wreathed  with  the  laurels  of  Goethe,  would  be  a 
mean  exchange.  But,  alas !  it  is  not  given  to  any  one,  not  even 
to  Thomas  Clarkson,  to  enjoy  a  glory  complete  and  unalloyed. 
Far  from  us  be  the  attempt  to  pluck  one  leaf  from  the  crown 
which  rests  on  that  time-honoured  head.  But  with  truth  there 
may  be  no  compromise,  and  truth  wrings  from  us  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment,  that  Thomas  Clarkson  never  lived  at  Clapham. 

Not  so  that  comrade  in  his  holy  war,  whom,  of  all  that  served 
under  the  same  banner,  he  seems  to  have  loved  the  best.  At  the 
distance  of  a  few  bow-shots  from  the  house  of  Henry  Thornton, 
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was  the  happy  home  in  which  dwelt  Granville  Sharpe;  at  once 
the  abiding  guest  and  the  bosom  friend  of  his  more  wealthy 
brothers.  A  critic,  with  the  soul  of  a  churchwarden,  might  in¬ 
deed  fasten  on  certain  metes  and  bounds,  hostile  to  the  parochial 
claims  of  the  family  of  Sharpe ;  but  in  the  wider  ken  and  more 
liberal  judgment  of  the  historian,  the  dignity  of  a  true  Clapham- 
ite  is  not  to  be  refused  to  one  whose  evening  walk  and  morning 
contemplations  led  him  so  easily  and  so  often  within  the  hal¬ 
lowed  precincts. 

Would  that  the  days  of  Isaac  Walton  could  have  been  pro¬ 
longed  to  the  time  when  Granville  Sharpe  was  to  be  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  biographers !  His  likeness  from  the  easel  of 
the  good  old  Angler  would  have  been  drawn  with  an  outline  as 
correct  and  firm,  and  in  colours'as  soft  and  as  transparent,  as  the 
portraits  of  Hooker  or  of  Herbert,  of  Doune  or  of  Watton.  A 
narrative,  no  longer  than  the  liturgy  w*hich  they  all  so  devoutly 
loved,  would  then  have  superseded  the  annals  which  now  embalm 
his  memory  beneath  that  nonconforming  prolixity  which  they  all 
80  devoutly  hated. 

The  grandson  of  an  Archbishop  of  York,  the  son  of  an  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Northumberland,  the  father  of  a  Prebendary  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  Granville  Sharpe,  descending  to  the  rank  from  which  Isaac 
Waiton  rose,  was  apprenticed  to  a  linen-draper  of  the  name  of 
Hulsey,  a  Quaker  who  kept  his  shop  on  Tower  Hill.  When 
the  Quaker  died,  the  indentures  were  transferred  to  a  Presby¬ 
terian  of  the  same  craft.  When  the  Presbyterian  retired,  they 
were  made  over  to  an  Irish  Papist.  When  the  Papist  quitted 
the  trade,  they  passed  to  a  fourth  master,  whom  the  apprentice 
rep.rrts  to  have  had  no  religion  at  all.  At  one  time  a  Socinian 
took  up  his  abode  at  the  draper’s,  and  assaulted  the  faith  of  the 
young  apprentice  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atone¬ 
ment.  Then  a  Jew  came  to  lodge  there,  and  contested  with  him 
the  truth  of  Christianity  itself.  But  blow  from  what  quarter  it 
might,  the  storm  of  controversy  did  but  the  more  endear  to  him 
the  shelter  of  his  native  nest,  built  for  him  by  his  forefathers, 
like  that  of  the  swallow  of  the  Psalmist,  in  the  courts  and  by  the 
altar  of  his  God.  He  studied  Greek  to  wrestle  with  the  So- 
ciiiian — he  acquired  Hebrew  to  refute  the  Israelite — he  learned 
to  love  the  Quaker,  to  be  kind  to  the  Presbyterian,  to  pity  the 
Atheist,  and  to  endure  the  Roman  Catholic.  Charity  (so  he 
judged)  was  nurtured  in  his  bosom  by  these  early  polemics,  and 
the  affectionate  spirit  which  wanned  to  the  last  the  current  of 
his  maturer  thoughts,  grew  up,  as  he  believed,  within  him,  while 
alternately  measuring  crapes  and  muslins,  and  defending  the 
faith  against  infidels  and  heretics. 
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The  cares  of  the  mercer’s  shop  engaged  no  less  than  seven 
years  of  a  life  destined  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  as 
long  as  the  language,  or  the  history  of  his  native  land  shall  be 
cultivated  among  men.  The  next  eighteen  were  consumed  in 
the  equally  obscure  employment  of  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Ord¬ 
nance.  Yet  it  was  during  this  period  that  Granville  Sharpe  dis¬ 
closed  to  others,  and  probably  to  himself,  the  nature,  so  singular 
and  so  lovely,  w  hich  distinguished  him — the  most  inflexible  of 
human  wills,  united  to  the  gentlest  of  human  hearts — an  almost 
audacious  freedom  of  thought,  combined  with  profound  reverence 
for  hoar  authority — a  settled  conviction  of  the  wickedness  of  our 
race,  tempered  by  an  infantine  credulity  in  the  virtue  of  each 
se()arate  member  of  it — a  burning  indignation  against  injustice 
and  w  rong,  reconciled  with  pity  and  long-sufiering  towards  the 
individual  0{iprcssor — all  the  sternness  which  Adam  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  sons,  wedded  to  all  the  tenderness  which  Eve 
has  transmitted  to  her  daughters. 

As  long  as  Granville  Sharpe  survived,  it  was  too  soon  to  pro¬ 
claim  that  the  age  of  chivalry  was  gone.  The  Ordnance  clerk 
sat  at  his  desk  with  a  soul  as  distended  as  that  of  a  Paladin  be¬ 
striding  his  war-horse;  and  encountered  with  his  pen  such  giants, 
hydras,  and  discourteous  knights,  as  infested  the  world  in  the 
eiifhteenth  century.  He  found  the  lineal  representative  of  the 
Willoughbys  de  Parham  in  the  person  of  a  retired  tradesman ; 
and  buried  himself  in  pedigrees,  feoffments,  and  sepulchral  in¬ 
scriptions,  till  he  saw  his  friend  enjoying  his  ancestral  privileges 
among  the  Peers  of  Parliament.  He  combated,  on  more  than 
equal  terms,  the  great  Hebraist,  Dr  Kennicott,  in  defence  of 
Ezra’s  catalogue  of  the  sacred  vessels,  chiefs,  and  families.  He 
laboured  long,  and  with  good  success,  to  defeat  an  unjust  grant 
made  by  the  Treasury  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  of  the  Forest  of 
Inglewood,  and  the  manor  and  castle  of  Carlisle.  He  waged  a 
less  fortunate  war  against  the  theatrical  practice  of  either  sex 
appearing  in  the  habiliments  of  the  other.  He  moved  all  the 
powers  of  his  age,  political  and  intellectual,  to  abolish  the  im¬ 
pressment  of  seamen,  and  wound  up  a  dialogue,  with  Johnson,  on 
the  subject,  by  opposing  the  scriptural  warning,  ‘  woe  to  them 
‘  that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil,’  to  what  he  described  as  the 
‘  plausible  sophistry  and  important  self-sufficiency’  of  the  Sage. 
Presenting  himself  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Dart¬ 
mouth,  he  denounced,  with  prophetic  solemnity,  the  guilt  of  de¬ 
spoiling  and  exterminating  in  the  Charih  war  that  miserable 
remnant  of  the  aboriginal  race  of  the  Antilles.  As  a  citizen  of 
London,  he  came  to  the  rescue  of  Crosby,  the  Lord  Mayor,  in 
his  struggle  with  the  House  of  Commons.  As  a  citizen  of  the 
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world,  he  called  on  earth  and  heaven  to  stay  the  plag;ues  of  sla¬ 
very  and  the  slave-trade,  and  advocated  the  independence  of 
America  with  such  ardour  as  to  sacrifice  to  it  his  own.  Orders 
had  reached  his  office  to  ship  munitions  of  war  to  the  revolted 
colonies.  If  his  hand  had  entered  the  account  of  such  a  cargo,  it 
would  have  contracted  in  his  eyes  the  stain  of  innocent  blood. 
To  avoid  that  pollution  he  resigned  his  place,  and  his  means  of 
subsistence,  at  a  period  of  life  when  he  could  no  longer  hope  to 
find  any  other  lucrative  employment.  But  he  had  brothers  who 
loved  and  supported  him;  and  his  release  from  the  fatigues  of  a 
subordinate  office  left  him  free  to  obey  the  impulses  of  his  own 
brave  spirit,  as  the  avenger  of  the  oppressed. 

While  yet  a  chronicler  of  gunpowder  and  small  arms,  a  negro, 
abandoned  to  disease,  had  asked  of  him  alms.  Silver  and  gold 
he  had  none,  but  such  as  he  had  he  gave  him.  He  procured  for 
the  poor  sufferer  medical  aid,  and  watched  over  him  with  affec¬ 
tionate  care  until  his  health  was  restored.  'I'he  patient,  once 
more  become  sleek  and  strong,  was  an  object  on  which  Barba¬ 
dian  eyes  could  not  look  without  cupidity  ;  and  one  Lisle,  his 
former  master,  brought  an  action  against  Granville  Sharpe  for 
the  illegal  detention  of  his  slave.  Three  of  the  infallible  doctors 
of  the  Church  at  Westminster — Yorke,  Talbot,  and  Mansfield — 
favoured  the  claim;  and  Blackstone,  the  great  expositor  of  her 
traditions,  hastened,  at  their  bidding,  to  retract  a  heresy  on  this 
article  of  the  faith  into  which  his  uninstrncted  reason  had  fallen. 
Not  such  the  reverence  paid  by  the  hard-working  clerk  to  the 
inward  light  which  God  had  vouchsafed  to  him.  He  conned 
his  entries  indeed,  and  transcribed  his  minutes  all  day  long,  just 
as  if  nothing  had  happened;  but  throughout  two  successive  years 
he  betook  himself  to  his  solitary  chamber,  there,  night  by  night, 
to  explore  the  original  sources  of  the  Law  of  England,  in  the 
hope  that  so  he  might  be  able  to  correct  the  authoritative  dog¬ 
mas  of  Chancellors  and  Judges.  His  enquiries  closed  with  the 
firm  conviction  that,  on  this  subject  at  least,  these  most  learned 
persons  were  but  shallow  pretenders  to  learning.  In  three  suc¬ 
cessive  cases  he  struggled  against  them  with  various  and  doubt¬ 
ful  success;  when  fortune,  or,  be  it  rather  said,  when  Providence, 
threw  in  his  way  the  negro  Somerset. 

For  the  vindication  of  the  freedom  of  that  man,  followed  a  de¬ 
bate,  ever  memorable  in  legal  history  for  the  ability  with  which 
it  was  conducted; — for  the  first  introduction  to  Westminster  Hall 
of  Francis  Hargrave ; — for  the  audacious  assertion  then  made  by 
Dunning,  of  the  maxim,  that  a  new  brief  will  absolve  an  advocate 
from  the  disgrace  of  publicly  retracting  any  avowal  however 
solemn,  of  any  principle  however  sacred ; — for  the  reluctant 
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abandonment  by  Lord  Mansiield  of  a  long-cherished  judicial 
error; — and  for  the  recognition  of  a  rule  of  law  of  such  importance, 
as  almost  to  justify  the  poets  and  rhetoricians  in  their  subsequent 
embellishments  of  it; — but  above  all  memorable  for  the  magna¬ 
nimity  of  the  prosecutor,  who,  though  poor  and  dependent,  and 
immersed  in  the  duties  of  a  toilsome  calling,  supplied  the  money, 
the  leisure,'  the  perseverance,  and  the  learning,  required  for  this 
great  controversy — who,  wholly  forgetting  himself  in  his  object, 
had  studiously  concealed  his  connexion  with  it,  lest,  perchance,  a 
name  so  lowly  should  prejudice  a  cause  so  momentous — who, 
denying  himself  even  the  indulgence  of  attending  the  argument 
he  had  provoked,  had  circulated  his  own  researches  in  the  name, 
and  as  the  work,  of  a  plagiarist  who  had  republished  them — and 
who,  mean  as  was  bis  education,  and  humble  us  were  his  pur¬ 
suits,  had  proved  his  superiority  as  a  Jurist,  on  one  main  branch 
of  the  law  of  England,  to  some  of  the  most  illustrious  Judges  by 
whom  that  law  had  been  administered. 

Never  was  abolitionist  more  scathless  than  Granville  Sharpe 
by  the  reproach  to  which  their  tnbe  has  been  exposed,  of  insen¬ 
sibility  to  all  human  sorrows,  unless  the  hair  be  thick  as  wool,  and 
the  skin  us  black  as  ebony.  His  African  clients  may  indeed 
have  usurped  a  larger  share  of  his  attachment  than  the  others  ; 
and  of  his  countless  schemes  of  beneficence,  that  which  he  loved 
the  best  was  the  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone  of  a  free  colony,  to 
serve  as  a  point-dappui  in  the  future  campaigns  against  the  slave 
trade.  But  he  may  be  quoted  as  an  experimental  proof  of  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  the  kindly  affections.  Much  he  wrote,  and 
much  he  laboured,  to  conciliate  Great  Britain  and  America ; 
much  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  much  to 
interpret  the  prophecies  contained  in  them  ;  much  to  refute  the 
errors  of  the  Socinians ;  much  to  sustain  the  cause  of  Grattan 
and  the  Irish  volunteers  ;  much  to  recommend  reform  in  parlia¬ 
ment;  and  much,  it  must  be  added,  (for  what  is  man  in  his  best 
estate?)  to  dissuade  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  Many 
also  were  the  benevolent  societies  which  he  formed  or  fostered  ; 
and  his  publications,  who  can  number?  'J'heir  common  aim  was 
to  advance  the  highest  interests  of  mankind  ;  but  to  none  of  them, 
with  perhaps  one  exception,  could  the  praise  either  of  learning 
or  of  originality  be  justly  given.  For  he  possessed  rather  a  great 
soul  than  a  great  understanding ;  and  was  less  admirable  for  the 
extent  of  his  resources,  than  for  the  earnest  affection  and  the 
quiet  energy  with  which  he  employed  them. 

Like  all  men  of  that  cast  of  mind,  his  humour  was  gay  and 
festive.  Among  the  barges  which  floated  on  a  summer  evening 
by  the  villa  of  Pope,  and  the  chateau  of  Horace  Walpole,  none 
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was  more  constant  or  more  joyous  than  that  in  which  Granville 
Sharpe’s  harp  or  kettle-drum  sustained  the  flute  of  one  brother, 
the  hautboy  of  another,  and  the  melodious  voices  of  their  sisters. 

It  was  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  typical,  as  it  mi^ht  seem,  of 
the  fraternal  harmony  which  blessed  their  dwellinjf  on  the  banks 
of  that  noble  river.  Much  honest  mirth  gladdened  that  affec¬ 
tionate  circle,  and  brother  Granville’s  pencil  could  produce  very 
passable  caricatures  when  he  laid  aside  his  harp,  fashioned,  as  he 
maintained,  in  exact  imitation  of  that  of  the  son  of  Je3<ic.  To 
complete  the  resemblance,  it  was  his  delight,  at  the  break  of  day, 
to  sing  to  it  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion  in  his  chamber — raised  by 
many  an  intervening  staircase  far  above  the  Temple  gardens, 
where  young  students  of  those  times  would  often  pause  in  their 
morning  stroll,  to  listen  to  the  not  unpleasing  cadence,  though 
the  voice  was  broken  by  age,  and  the  language  was  to  them  an 
unknown  tongue. 

On  one  of  their  number  he  condescended  to  bestow  a  regard — 
the  memory  of  which  would  still  warm  the  heart,  even  were  it 
chilled  by  as  many  years  as  had  then  blanched  that  venerable 
head.  The  one  might  have  passed  for  the  grandson  of  the  other; 
but  they  met  with  mutual  pleasure,  and  conversed  with  a  confi¬ 
dence  not  unlike  that  of  equals.  And  yet,  at  this  period,  Gran¬ 
ville  Sharpe  was  passing  into  a  state  which,  in  a  nature  less 
active  and  benevolent  than  his,  would  have  been  nothing  better 
than  dotage.  In  him  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  delirium,  so 
calm,  so  busy,  and  giving  birth  to  whims  so  kind-hearted,  as 
often  to  remind  his  young  associate  of  Isaac  Walton’s  saying, 
that  the  very  dreams  of  a  good  man  are  acceptable  to  God.  To 
illustrate  by  examples  the  state  of  a  mind  thus  hovering  on  the 
confines  of  wisdom  and  fatuity,  may  perhaps  suggest  the  suspi¬ 
cion  that  the  old  man’s  infirmities  were  contagious ;  but  even  at 
that  risk  they  shall  be  hazarded,  for  few  of  the  incidents  of  his 
mure  vigorous  days  delineate  him  so  truly. 

William  Henry,  the  last  Duke  of  Gloucester,  (who  possessed 
many  virtues,  and  even  considerable  talents,  which  his  feeble  talk 
and  manners  concealed  from  his  occasional  associates,)  had  a 
great  love  for  Granville  Sharpe ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
amiable  than  the  intercourse  between  them,  though  tlie  one  could 
never  for  the  moment  forget  that  he  was  a  prince  of  the  blood- 
royal,  and  the  other  never  for  a  moment  remembered  that  he  was 
bred  up  as  a  linen-draper’s  apprentice.  Beneath  the  pompous 
bearing  of  the  Guelph  lay  a  basis  of  genuine  humility,  and  the 
free  carriage  of  the  ex-clerk  of  Ordnance  was  but  the  natural  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  lowliness  unembarrassed  by  any  desire  of  praise  or 
dread  cf  failure.  A  little  too  gracious,  perhaps,  yet  full  of 
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benignity,  was  the  aspect  and  the  attitude  of  the  Duke,  when,  at 
one  of  the  many  philanihropic  assemblages  held  under  his  pre¬ 
sidency,  Granville  Sharpe  (it  was  no  common  occurence)  rose,' 
and  requested  leave  to  speak.  He  had,  he  said,  two  schemes, 
which,  if  recommended  by  such  advocates,  must  greatly  reduce 
the  sum  of  human  misery.  To  bring  to  a  close  the  calamities  of 
Sierra  Leone,  he  had  prepared  a  law  for  introducing  there  King 
Alfred’s  frank  pledge,  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  such  social 
wounds.  At  once  to  diminish  the  waste  of  human  life  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  to  aid  the  depressed  workmen  in  England,  he  had 
devised  a  project  for  manufactuiing  portable  woolpacks;  under 
the  shelter  of  which  cver-reudy  intrenchments,  our  troops  might, 
without  the  least  danger  to  themselves,  mow  down  the  ranks  of 
the  oppressors  of  Spain. 

A  politician,  as  well  as  a  strategist,  he  sought  and  obtained  an 
interview  with  Charles  Fox,  to  whom  he  had  advice  of  great 
urgency  to  give  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  Europe.  If  the 
ghost  of  Burke  had  appeared  to  lecture  him,  Fox  could  hardly 
have  listened  with  greater  astonishment,  as  his  monitor,  by  the 
airl  of  the  Little  Horn  in  Daniel,  explained  the  future  policy  of 
Napoleon  and  of  the  Czar.  ‘  The  Little  Horn !  Mr  Sharpe, 

*  at  length  exclaimed  the  most  amiable  of  men,  what  in  the  name 

*  of  wonder  do  you  mean  by  the  Little  Horn  ?*  ‘  See  there,’ 

said  the  dejected  inter|»reter  of  prophecy  to  his  companion,  as 
they  retired  from  the  Foreign  Office — ‘  See  there  the  fallacy  of 
‘  reputation  !  Why,  that  man  passes  for  a  statesman  ;  and  yet  it 
‘  is  evident  to  me  that  he  had  never  before  so  much  as  heard  of 
‘  the  Little  Horn  !’ 

As  his  end  drew  nearer,  he  became  less  and  less  capable  of  seiz¬ 
ing  the  distinction  between  the  prophecies  and  the  newspapers. 
It  rained  as  heavily  on  the  18ih  of  February  1813,  as  on  the 
afternoon  when  Isaac  Walton  met  the  future  Bishop  of  Worces¬ 
ter  at  Bunhili  How,  and  found,  in  the  public-house  which  gave 
them  shelter,  that  double  blessing  of  good  ale  and  good  discourse 
which  he  has  so  piously  commemorated.  Not  such  is  the  fortune 
of  the  young  Templar,  who,  in  a  storm  at  least  as  pitiless,  met 
Granville  Sharpe  at  the  later  epoch  moving  down  Long  Acre 
us  nimbly  as  ever,  with  his  calm  thoughtful  countenance  raised 
gently  upwards,  as  was  usual  with  him — as  though  gazing  on 
some  object  which  it  pleased  him  well  to  look  upon.  But  his 
discourse,  though  delivered  in  a  kind  of  shower-bath,  to  which  his 
reverie  made  him  insensible,  was  as  characteristic,  if  not  as  wise, 
as  that  of  the  learned  Sanderson.  ‘  You  have  heard,’  he  began, 
‘  my  young  friend,  of  this  scandalous  proceeding  of  the  Rabbi  Ben 
*  Mendoli  ?  No  ?  Why,  then,  read  this  brief  account  of  it  which 
‘  I  have  been  publishing.  About  a  year  ago  the  Rabbi  being 
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‘  then  at  Damascus,  saw  a  great  flame  Hesccnd,  and  rest  on  one 
‘  of  the  hills  which  surround  the  city.  Soon  after,  he  came  to 

*  Gibraltar.  There  he  discovered  how  completely  that  celestial 

*  phenomenon  verified  my  interpretation  of  the  words — “  Arise, 

*  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,”&c. ;  and  now  he  has  the  audacity 
‘  not  only  to  deny  that  he  ever  saw  such  a  flame,  but  to  declare 

*  that  he  never  pretended  to  have  seen  it.  Can  you  imagine  a 

*  clearer  fulfilment  of  the  predicted  blindness  and  obduracy  of 
‘  Israel  before  their  restoration  ?  ’ 

That  great  event  was  to  have  taken  place  within  a  few  months, 
when  the  still  more  awful  event  which  happens  to  all  living,  re¬ 
moved  this  aged  servant  of  God  and  man  from  the  world  of 
shadows  to  the  world  of  light.  To  die  at  the  precise  moment 
when  the  vast  prophetic  drama  was  just  reaching  its  sublime 
catastrophe,  was  a  trial  not  easily  borne,  even  by  a  faith  so  im¬ 
movable  as  his.  But  death  had  no  other  sting  fur  him.  It 
awakened  his  pure  spirit  from  the  dreams  which  peopled  it  during 
the  decay  of  his  fleshy  tabernacle  ;  and  if  that  change  revealed  lo 
him  that  he  had  ill-interpreted  many  of  the  hard  sentences  of  old, 
it  gave  him  the  assurance  that  he  had  well  divined  the  meaning 
of  one  immutable  prophecy — the  prophecy  of  a  gracious  welcome 
and  an  eternal  reward  to  those  who,  discerning  the  brethren  of 
their  lledeemer  in  the  hungry,  the  thirsty,  the  stranger,  the 
naked,  the  sick,  and  the  prisoner,  should  fur  His  sake  feed,  and 
shelter,  and  clothe,  and  visit,  and  comfort  them. 

United  in  the  bonds  of  that  Christian  charity,  though  wide  as 
the  poles  asunder  in  theological  opinions,  were  Granville  Sharpe 
and  William  Smith ;  that  other  denizen  of  Clapham  who  has 
already  crossed  our  path.  He  lived  as  if  to  show  how  much  of 
the  coarser  duties  of  this  busy  world  may  be  undertaken  by  a 
man  of  quick  sensibility,  without  impairing  the  finer  sense  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art ;  and  as  if  to  prove  how  much  a 
man  of  ardent  benevolence  may  enjoy  of  this  world’s  happiness, 
without  any  steeling  of  the  heart  to  the  wants  and  the  calamities 
of  others.  When  he  had  nearly  completed  fourscore  years,  he 
could  still  gratefully  acknowledge  that  he  had  no  remembrance 
of  any  borlily  pain  or  illness ;  and  that  of  the  very  numerous 
family  of  which  he  was  the  head,  every  member  still  lived  to  sup¬ 
port  and  to  gladden  his  old  age.  And  yet,  if  he  had  gone 
mourning  all  his  days,  he  could  scarcely  have  acquired  a  more 
tender  pity  for  the  miserable,  or  have  laboured  more  habitually 
for  their  relief.  It  was  his  ill  fortune  to  provoke  the  inveciive  of 
Robert  Southey,  and  the  posthumous  sneers  of  Walter  Scott — 
the  one  resenting  a  too  well  merited  reproach,  the  other  indul¬ 
ging  \hat  hate  of  Whigs  and  Whiggery  which,  in  that  great  mind, 
was  sometimes  stronger  than  the  love  of  justice.  The  enmity  even 
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of  such  men  he,  however,  might  well  endure,  who  possessed,  not 
merely  the  attachment  and  confidence  of  Charles  Fox  and  his 
followers,  but  the  almost  brotherly  love  of  William  Wilbcrforce, 
of  Granville  Sharpe,  and  of  Thomas  Clarkson.  Of  all  their 
fellow  labourers,  there  was  none  more  devoted  to  their  cause,  or 
whom  they  more  entirely  trusted.  They,  indeed,  were  all  to  a 
man  homo-ousiam,  and  he  a  disciple  of  Belsham.  But  they 
judged  that  an  erroneous  opinion  respecting  the  Redeemer’s  per¬ 
son  would  not  deprive  of  his  gracious  approbation,  and  ought  not 
to  exclude  from  their  own  affectionate  regards,  a  man  in  whom 
they  daily  saw  a  transcript,  however  imperfect,  of  the  Redeemer’s 
mercy  and  beneficence. 

Thirty-seven  years  have  rolled  away  since  these  men  met 
at  Clapham  in  joy,  and  thanksgiving,  and  mutual  gratulation, 
over  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade.  It  was  still  either 
the  dwelling-place,  or  the  haunt,  of  almost  every  one  of  the  more 
eminent  supporters  of  that  measure  ;  and  it  may  be  that  they  ex¬ 
ulted  beyond  the  measure  of  sober  reason  in  the  prospects  which 
that  success  had  opened  to  them.  Time  has  brought  to  light 
more  than  they  knew  or  believed  of  the  inveteracy  of  the  evil  ; 
and  of  the  impotency  of  law  in  a  protracted  contest  with  avarice. 
But  time  has  also  ascertained,  that  throughout  the  period  as¬ 
signed  for  the  birth  and  death  of  a  whole  generation  of  mankind, 
there  has  been  no  proof,  or  reasonable  suspicion,  of  so  much  as  a 
single  evasion  of  this  law  in  any  one  of  the  transatlantic  British 
colonies.  Time  has  shown  that  to  that  law  we  may  now  con¬ 
fidently  ascribe  the  deliverance  of  our  own  land  from  this  blood- 
guiltiness  for  ever.  Time  has  ascertained  that  the  solemn  prac¬ 
tical  assertion  then  made  of  the  great  principles  of  justice,  was 
to  be  prolific  of  consequences,  direct  and  indirect,  of  boundless 
magnitude.  Time  has  enlisted  on  our  side  all  the  powers  and 
all  the  suffrages  of  the  earth  ;  so  that  no  one  any  longer  attempts 
to  erase  the  brand  of  murder  from  the  brow  of  the  slave-trader. 
Above  all,  time  has  shown  that,  in  the  extinction  of  the  slave- 
trade,  was  involved,  by  slow  but  inevitable  steps,  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  slavery  which  it  had  created  and  sustained. 
This,  also,  was  a  result  of  which,  as  far  as  human  agency  is 
concerned,  the  mainsprings  are  to  be  found  among  that  sect  to 
which,  having  first  given  a  name,  we  would  now  build  up  a 
monument. 

It  is  with  a  trembling  band  that  we  inscribe  on  that  monu¬ 
ment  the  name  of  Zachary  Macaulay  ;  for  it  is  not  without  some 
misgiving  lest  pain  should  be  inflicted  on  the  living,  while  we 
pass,  however  reverently,  over  the  half-extinguished  ashes  of 
the  dead.  'I'lie  bosom  shrines,  erected  in  remembiunce  of  them, 
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may  be  yet  more  intolerably  profaned  by  rude  eulogj'  than  by 
unmerited  reproach ;  and  tbe  danger  of  sucb  profanation  is  the 
more  imminent,  when  the  judgment,  though  unbiassed  l)y  any  ties 
of  consanguinity,  is  not  exempt  from  influences  almost  as  kindly 
and  as  powerful.  It  is,  how'ever,  an  attempt  which  he  who 
would  write  the  sectarian  history  of  Clapham  could  not  wholly 
decline,  without  an  error  like  that  of  omitting  the  name  of 
Grotius  in  a  sectarian  history  of  the  Arminians. 

A  few  paces  separate  from  each  other,  in  the  church  of  West¬ 
minster,  are  three  monuments,  to  which,  in  God’s  appointed  time, 
will  be  added  a  fourth,  to  complete  the  sepulchral  honours  of 
those  to  whom  our  remotest  posterity  w  ill  ascribe  the  deliverance 
of  mankind  from  the  woes  of  the  African  slave-trade,  and  of 
colonial  slavery.  There  is  a  yet  more  enduring  temple,  where, 
engraven  by  no  buman  hands,  abides  a  record,  to  be  divulged  in 
its  season,  of  services  to  that  cause,  worthy  to  be  commemorated 
with  those  of  William  Wilberforce,  of  Granville  Sharpe,  of 
Zachary  Macaulay,  and  of  J’homas  Clarkson.  Hut  to  that 
goodly  fellowship  the  praise  will  be  empbatically  given.  'I'homas 
Clarkson  is  his  own  biographer,  and  pious  hands  have  celebrated 
the  labours  of  two  of  his  colleagues.  Of  Mr  Macaulay  no  me¬ 
morial  has  been  made  public,  excepting  that' which  has  been  en¬ 
graved  on  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abliey,  by  some  eulogist  less 
skilful  than  affectionate.  It  is  no  remediless  omission,  although  it 
would  requTe  talents  of  tbe  highest  order,  to  exhibit  a  distinct 
and  faithful  image  of  a  man  whose  peculiarity  it  was  to  conceal 
as  far  as  possible  his  interior  life,  under  the  veil  of  his  outward 
appearance.  That  his  understanding  was  proof  against  sophistry, 
and  bis  nerves  against  fear,  were,  indeed,  conclusions  to  which  a 
stranger  arrived  at  the  first  interview  with  him.  Hut  what  might 
be  suggesting  that  expression  of  countenance,  at  once  so  earnest 
and  so  monotonous — by  what  manner  of  feelings  those  gestures, 
so  uniformly  firm  and  deliberate,  were  prompted — whence  the 
constant  traces  of  fatigue  on  those  overhanging  brows,  and  on 
that  athletic  though  ungraceful  figure — w  hat  might  be  the  charm 
which  excited  amongst  his  chosen  circle  a  faith  approaching  to 
superstition,  and  a  love  rising  to  enthusiasm,  towards  a  man 
whose  demeanour  was  so  inanimate,  if  not  austere  ? — it  was  a 
riddle  of  which  neither  Gall  nor  Lavater  could  have  found  the 
key.  That  much  was  passing  within,  which  that  ineloquent 
tongue  and  those  taciturn  features  could  not  utter;  that  nature 
had  eompensated  her  other  bounties  by  refusing  him  the  means 
of  a  ready  interchange  of  thought;  and  that  he  had  won,  with¬ 
out  knowing  how  to  court,  the  attachment  of  all  who  approached 
him  closely — these  were  discoveries  which  the  most  casual  ac- 
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quaintance  might  make,  but  which  they  whom  he  honoured  with 
his  intimacy,  and  they  alone,  could  explain. 

To  them  he  appeared  a  man  possessed  by  one  idea,  and  ani¬ 
mated  by  one  master  passion — an  idea  so  comprehensive,  as  to 
impart  a  profound  interest  to  all  which  indicated  its  influence 
over  him — a  passion  so  benevolent,  that  the  coldest  heart  could 
not  withhold  some  sympathy  from  him  who  was  the  subject  of  it. 
Trained  in  the  hardy  habits  of  Scotland  in  ancient  times,  he  had 
received  from  his  father  much  instruction  in  theology,  with  some 
Latin  and  a  little  Greek,  when  not  employed  in  cultivating  his 
father’s  glebe  at  Cardross,  on  the  northern’  bank  of  Clyde. 
While  yet  a  boy,  he  had  watched  as  the  iron  entered  into  the 
soul  of  the  slaves,  whose  labours  he  was  sent  to  superintend  in 
Jamaica;  and,  abandoning  with  abhorrence  a  pursuit  which  had 
promised  him  early  wealth  and  distinction,  he  pondered  the 
question — how  shall  the  earth  be  delivered  from  this  curse? 
Turning  to  Sierra  Leone,  he  braved  for  many  years  that  deadly 
climate,  that  he  might  aid  in  the  erection  and  in  the  defence  of 
what  was  then  the  one  city  of  refuge  for  the  Negro  race  ;  and  as 
he  saw  the  slave-trade  crushing  to  the  dust  the  adjacent  tribes 
of  Africa,  he  again  pondered  the  question — how  shall  the  earth 
be  delivered  from  this  curse? 

That  God  had  called  him  into  being  to  wage  war  with  this 
gigantic  evil,  became  his  immutable  conviction.  During  forty 
successive  years,  he  was  ever  burdened  with  this  thought.  It 
was  the  subject  of  his  visions  by  day,  and  of  his  dreams  by  night. 
To  give  them  reality,  he  laboured  as  men  labour  for  the 
honours  of  a  profession,  or  for  the  subsistence  of  their  children. 
The  rising  sun  ever  found  him  at  his  task.  He  went  abroad 
but  to  advance  it.  His  commerce,  his  studies,  his  friendships, 
his  controversies,  even  his  discourse  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
were  all  bent  to  the  promotion  of  it.  He  edited  voluminous 
periodical  works ;  but  whether  theology,  literature,  or  politics 
were  the  text,  the  design  was  still  the  same — to  train  the  public 
mind  to  a  detestation  of  theslave-trade  and  of  slavery.  Heattached 
himself  to  most  of  the  religious  and  philanthropic  societies  of  his 
age,  that  he  might  enlist  them  as  associates,  more  or  less  declared, 
in  his  holy  war.  To  multiply  such  allies,  he  called  into  existence 
one  great  association,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  another.  In  that  service  he  sacrificed  all  that  man  may 
lawfully  sacrifice — health,  fortune,  repose,  favour,  and  celebrity. 
He  died  a  poor  man,  though  wealth  was  within  his  reach.  He 
pursued  the  contest  to  the  end,  though  oppressed  by  such  pains 
of  body  as  strained  to  their  utmost  tension  the  self-sustaining 
powers  of  the  soul.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  severest  toil, 
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amidst  allurements  to  luxuriate  in  the  delights  of  domestic  and 
social  intercourse,  such  as  few  indeed  can  have  encountered.  He 
silently  permitted  some  to  usurp  his  hardly-earned  honours,  that 
no  seltish  controversy  might  desecrate  their  common  cause.  He 
made  no  effort  to  obtain  the  praises  of  the  world,  though  he  had 
talents  to  command,  and  a  temper  peculiarly  disposed  to  enjoy 
them.  He  drew  on  himself  the  poisoned  shafts  of  calumny;  and 
while  feeling  their  sting  as  generous  spirits  alone  can  feel  it, 
never  turned  a  single  step  aside  from  his  path  to  propitiate  or 
to  crush  the  slanderers. 

They  have  long  since  fallen,  or  are  soon  to  fall  into  unhonour¬ 
ed  graves.  His  memory  will  be  ever  dear  to  those  who  hate 
injustice,  and  revere  the- unostentatious  consecration  of  a  long 
life  to  the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed.  It  will  be  especially 
dear  to  the  few  who  closely  observed,  and  who  can  yet  remem¬ 
ber  how  that  self-devotion  became  the  poetical  elementof  a  mind 
not  naturally  imaginative  ;  what  deep  signiticance  it  imparted  to 
an  aspect  and  a  demeanour  not  otherwise  impressive ;  what 
energy  to  a  temper,  which,  if  not  so  excited,  might  perhaps  have 
been  phlegmatic ;  what  unity  of  design  to  a  mind  constitutionally 
discursive ;  and  what  dignity  even  to  physical  languor  and  suf¬ 
fering,  contracted  in  such  a  service.  They  c.in  never  forget 
that  the  most  implacable  enemy  of  the  tyrants  of  the  plantation 
and  the  slave-ship,  was  the  most  indulgent  and  generous  and  con¬ 
stant  of  friends  ;  that  he  spurned,  as  men  should  spurn,  the  mere 
pageantry  of  life,  that  he  might  use,  as  men  should  use,  the 
means  which  life  affords  of  advancing  the  happiness  of  mankind; 
that  his  earthward  alfections,  active  and  all  enduring  as  they 
were,  could  yet  thrive  without  the  support  of  human  sympathy', 
because  they  were  sustained  by  so  abiding  a  sense  of  the  Divine 
presence,  and  so  absolute  a  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  as 
raised  him  habitually  to  that  higher  region,  where  the  reproach 
of  man  could  not  reach,  and  the  praise  of  man  might  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  follow  him. 

Although,  to  repeat  a  mournful  acknowledgment,  the  tent  of 
Thomas  Clarkson  was  pitched  elsewhere,  yet  throughout  the 
slave-trade  abolition  war,  the  other  chiefs  who  hailed  him  as  the 
earliest,  and  as  among  the  mightiest  of  their  host,  kept  their  com¬ 
munications  open  by  encamping  in  immediate  vicinity  to  each 
other.  Even  to  Lord  Brougham  the  same  station  may,  with 
poetical  truth  at  least,  be  assigned  by  the  Homer  who  shall 
hereafter  sing  these  battles ;  for  though  at  that  period  his  London 
domicile  was  in  the  walks  of  the  Inner  Temple,  yet  might  he 
not  seldom  be  encountered  in  the  less  inviting  walks  which  led 
him  to  the  suburban  councils  of  his  brethren  in  command. 
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There  he  formed  or  cemented  attachments,  of  which  no  subsequent 
elevation  of  rank,  or  intoxicating  triumph  of  genius,  or  agony  of 
political  strife,  have  ever  rendered  him  forgetful.  Of  one  of  those 
denizens  of  Clapliam  he  has  published  a  sketch,  of  which  we  avail 
ourselves,  not  as  subscribing  altogether  to  the  accuracy  of  it,  but 
as  we  can  thus  fill  up,  from  the  hand  of  so  great  a  Master,  a  part  of 
our  canvass  which  must  have  otherwise  remained  blank  and  co¬ 
lourless. — ‘  Mr  Stephen  was  a  person  of  great  natural  talents, 

‘  which,  if  accidental  circumstances  had  permitted  him  fully  to 
‘  cultivate,  and  early  enough  to  bring  into  play  upon  the  best  scene 
‘  of  political  exertion,  the  House  of  Commons,  would  have  placed 
‘  him  high  in  the  first  rank  of  English  orators.  For  he  had,  in  an 
‘  eminent  degree,  that  strenuous  firmness  of  purpose  and  glowing 
‘  ardour  of  soul,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  eloquence ;  he  was 
‘  gifted  with  great  industry,  a  retentive  memory,  an  ingenuity 
‘  which  was  rather  apt  to  err  by  excess  than  by  defect.  His 
‘  imagination  was,  besides,  lively  and  powerful ;  little,  certainly, 

‘  under  the  chastening  discipline  of  severe  taste,  but  often  ena- 
‘  bling  him  to  embody  his  own  feelings  and  recollections  with 
‘  great  distinctness  of  outline  and  strength  of  colouring.  He 
‘  enjoyed,  moreover,  great  natural  strength  of  constitution,  and 
‘  had  as  much  courage  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men.  But  hav- 
‘  ing  passed  the  most  active  part  of  his  life  in  one  of  the  West 
‘  Indian  colonies,  where  he  followed  the  profession  of  a  barrister, 

‘  and  having,  after  his  return,  addicted  himself  to  the  practice  of  a 
‘  court  which  affords  no  scope  at  all  for  oratorical  display,  it 
‘  happened  to  him,  as  it  has  to  many  other  men  of  natural 
‘  genius  for  rhetorical  pursuits,  that  he  neither  gained  the  correct 
‘  taste  which  the  habit  of  frequenting  refined  society,  and  above 
‘  all,  addressing  a  refined  auditory,  can  alone  bestow,  nor  ac- 
‘  quired  the  power  of  condensation,  which  is  sure  to  be  lost 

*  altogether  by  those  who  address  hearers  compelled  to  listen, 

‘  like  judges  and  juries,  instead  of  having  to  retain  them  by  close- 
‘  ness  of  reasoning,  or  felicity  of  illustration.  *  •  • 

******  It  must  have  struck  all  who 
‘  heard  him  when,  early  in  1808,  he  entered  Parliament  under 
‘  the  auspices  of  Mr  Perceval,  that  whatever  defects  he  had, 

‘  arose  entirely  from  accidental  circumstances,  and  not  at  all  from 
‘  intrinsic  imperfections ;  nor  could  any  one  doubt  that  his  late 
‘  entrance  upon  parliamentary  life,  and  his  vehemence  of  tem- 
‘  perament,  alone  kept  him  from  the  front  rank  of  debaters,  if  not 
‘  of  eloquence  itself.  With  Mr  Perceval,  his  friendship  had  been 
‘  long  and  intimate.  To  this  the  similarity  of  their  religious  cha- 

*  racter  mainly  contributed  ;  for  Mr  Stephen  was  a  distinguished 
‘  member  of  the  evangelical  party  to  which  the  minister  manifestly 
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*  leant  without  belonging  to  it ;  and  he  was  one  whose  pious 
‘  sentiments  and  devotional  habits  occupied  a  very  marked  place 
‘  in  his  whole  scheme  of  life.  No  man  has,  however,  a  right  to 

*  question,  be  it  ever  so  slightly,  his  perfect  sincerity.  To  this 
‘  his  blameless  life  bore  the  most  irrefragable  testimony.  A 
‘  warm  and  steady  friend — a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity  and 
‘  nicest  sense  of  both  honour  and  justice — in  all  the  relations  of 
‘  private  society  wholly  without  a  stain — though  envy  might  w  ell 
‘  find  whereon  to  perch,  malice  itself,  in  the  exasperating  discords 
‘  of  religious  and  civil  controversy,  never  could  descry  a  spot  on 
‘  which  to  fasten.  Let  us  add  the  bright  praise,  and  which  sets 
‘  at  nought  all  lesser  defects  of  mere  taste,  had  he  lived  to  read 
‘  these  latter  lines,  he  would  infinitely  rather  have  had  this  sketch 
‘  stained  with  all  the  darker  shades  of  its  critical  matter,  than 
‘  been  exalted,  without  these  latter  lines,  to  the  level  of  Demos- 
‘  thenes  or  of  Chatham,  praised  as  the  first  of  orators,  or  followed 

*  as  the  most  brilliant  of  statesmen.  His  opinions  upon  political 
‘  questions  were  clear  and  decided,  taken  up  with  the  boldness, 

‘  felt  with  the  ardour,  asserted  with  the  determination,  which 

*  marked  his  zealous  and  uncompromising  spirit.  Of  all  subjects, 

‘  that  of  the  slave-trade  and  slavery  most  engrossed  his  mind. 

‘  His  experience  in  the  West  Indies,  his  religious  feelings,  and 
‘  his  near  connexion  with  Mr  Wilberforce,  whose  sister  he  mar- 
‘  ried,  all  contributed  to  give  this  great  question  a  peculiarly  sa- 
‘  cred  aspect  in  his  eyes  ;  nor  could  he  either  avoid  mixing  it  up 

*  with  almost  all  other  discussions,  or  prevent  his  views  of  its 
‘  various  relations  from  influencing  his  sentiments  on  other  mat- 
‘  ters  of  political  discussion.'  * 

The  author  of  the  preceding  portrait  enjoyed  the  happiness 
denied  to  the  subject  of  it,  not  merely  of  witnessing,  but  of  largely 
participating  in,  the  last  great  act  by  which  the  labours  borne  by 
them  in  common,  during  so  many  preceding  years,  were  consum¬ 
mated.  It  was  a  still  more  rare  bounty  of  Providence,  which 
reserved  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  Kmpire 
as  a  triumph  for  the  statesman  who,  twenty-seven  years  before, 
had  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  the  first  great  act  of 
tardy  reparation  to  Africa.  Crowned  with  honour  and  with  length 
of  days,  to  Lord  Grey  it  has  further  been  given,  by  the  same  be¬ 
nignant  power,  to  watch,  in  the  calm  evening  of  life,  the  issues  of 
the  works  of  justice  and  of  mercy  which  God  raised  him  up  to  ac¬ 
complish.  With  the  evil  omens,  and  with  the  too  glowing  anti¬ 
cipations  of  former  times,  he  has  been  able  to  contrast  the  actual 
solution  of  this  great  practical  enigma.  He  has  lived  to  witness 
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eleven  years  of  unbroken  tranquillity  throughout  countries, 
where  before  a  single  year  undisturbed  by  insurrection  was  al¬ 
most  unknown — the  extinction  of  feuds  apparently  irreconcilable 
— positions  full  of  danger  in  former  wars,  now  converted  into 
bulwarks  of  our  national  power — an  equal  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  land  of  the  slave-courts  and  the  cart-whip — a  loyal 
and  happy  peasantry,  where  the  soil  was  so  lately  broken  by  the 
sullen  hands  of  slaves — penury  exchanged  for  abundance — a  po¬ 
pulation,  once  cursed  by  a  constant  and  rapid  decay,  now  pro¬ 
gressively  increasing — Christian  knowledge  and  Christian  wor¬ 
ship  universally  diffused  among  a  people  so  lately  debased  by 
Pagan  superstitions — and  the  conjugal  duties,  with  all  their  at¬ 
tendant  charities,  held  in  due  honour  by  those  to  whom  laws, 
written  in  the  English  language,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Kings 
of  England,  had  forbidden  even  the  marriage  vow.  If,  with 
these  blessings,  have  also  come  diminished  harvests  of  the  cane 
and  the  coffee  plant,  even  they  who  think  that  to  export  and  to 
import  are  the  two  great  ends  of  the  social  existence  of  mankind, 
have  before  them  a  bright  and  not  very  distant  futurity.  But 
he,  under  whose  auspices  the  heavy  yoke  was  at  length  broken, 
is  contemplating,  doubtless,  with  other  and  far  higher  thoughts, 
the  interests  of  the  world,  from  which,  at  no  remote  period,  the 
inexorable  law  of  our  existence  must  summon  him  away.  In 
that  prospect,  so  full  of  awe  to  the  wisest  and  the  best,  he  may 
well  rejoice  in  the  remembrance  that,  in  conferring  on  him  the 
capacity  to  discern,  and  the  heart  to  obey  the  supreme  and  im¬ 
mutable  will,  .God  enabled  him  to  grasp  the  only  clue  by  which 
the  rulers  of  the  world  can  be  safely  guided  amidst  the  darkness 
and  the  intricacy  of  human  affairs. 

Such  at  least  is  the  doctrine  which,  if  Clapham  could  have 
claimed  him  for  her  own,  Clapham  would  have  instilled  into  that 
Great  Minister  of  the  British  crown,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any 
other,  she  was  prompt  to  offer  her  allegiance.  Politics,  how¬ 
ever,  in  that  microcosm,  were  rather  cosmopolitan  than  national. 
Every  human  interest  had  its  guardian,  every  region  of  the  globe 
its  representative.  If  the  African  continent  and  the  Charibbean 
Archipelago  wore  assigned  to  an  indefatigable  protectorate.  New 
Holland  was  not  forgotten,  nor  was  British  India  without  a  pa¬ 
tron.  It  was  the  special  charge  of  Mr  Grant,  better  known  to 
the  present  generation  by  the  celebrity  of  his  sons,  but  regarded 
at  the  commencement  of  this  century  as  the  real  ruler  of  the 
rulers  of  the  east,  the  Director  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  At 
Leadenhall  Street  he  was  celebrated  for  an  integrity,  exercised 
by  the  severest  trials ;  for  an  understanding  large  enough  to  em¬ 
brace,  without  confusion,  the  entire  range  and  the  intricate  com- 
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binations  of  their  whole  civil  and  military  policy  ;  and  for  nerves 
which  set  fatigue  at  defiance.  At  Clapham,  his  place  of  abode, 
he  was  hailed  as  a  man  whose  piety,  though  ever  active,  was  too 
profound  for  much  speech  ;  a  praise  to  which,  among  their  other 
glories,  it  was  permitted  .to  few  of  his  neighbours  there,  to  attain 
or  to  aspire.  With  the  calm  dignity  of  those  spacious  brows, 
and  of  that  stately  figure,  it  seemed  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
movement  of  any  passion  less  pure  than  that  which  continually 
urged  him  to  requite  the  tribute  of  India  by  a  treasure,  of  which 
he  who  possessed  it  more  largely  than  any  other  of  the  sons  of 
men,  bas  declared,  that  the  merchandise  of  it  is  better  than  the 
merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold.  No 
less  elevated  topic  (so  judged  the  inquisitive  vicinage)  could  be 
the  subject  of  his  discourse,  as  he  traversed  their  gorse-covered 
common,  attended  by  a  youth,  who,  but  for  the  fire  of  his  eye, 
and  the  occasional  energy  of  his  bearing,  might  have  passed  for 
some  studious  and  sickly  competitor  for  medals  and  prize  poems. 
If  such  were  the  pursuits  ascribed  by  Clapham  to  her  occasional 
visitant,  it  is  but  a  proof  that  even  ‘  patent  Christianity  ’  is  no 
effectual  safeguard  against  human  fallibility. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  John  Martyn  of 
Truro  was  working  with  his  hands  in  the  mines  near  that  town.' 
He  was  a  wise  man,  who,  knowing  the  right  use  of  leisure  hours, 
employed  them  so  as  to  qualify  himself  for  higher  and  more  lu¬ 
crative  pursuits;  and  who,  knowing  the  right  use  of  money, 
devoted  his  enlarged  means  to  procure  for  his  four  children  a 
liberal  education.  Henry,  the  younger  of  his  sons,  was  accord¬ 
ingly  entered  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where,  in  January 
1(^1,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  with  the  hon¬ 
orary  rank  of  senior  wrangler.  There  also  he  became  the  dis¬ 
ciple,  and  as  he  himself  would  have  said,  the  convert  of  Charles 
Simeon.  Under  the  counsels  of  that  eminent  teacher,  the 
guidance  of  Mr  Wilberforce,  and  the  active  aid  of  Mr  Grant,  he 
entered  the  East  India  Company’s  service  as  a  chaplain.  After 
a  residence  in  Hindostan  of  about  five  years,  he  returned  home¬ 
wards  through  Persia  in  broken  health.  Pausing  at  Shiraz,  he 
laboured  there  during  twelve  months  with  the  ardour  of  a  man, 
who,  distinctly  perceiving  the  near  approach  of  death,  feared 
lest  it  should  intercept  the  great  work  for  which  alone  he  desired 
to  live.  That  work  (the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Persian)  at  length  accomplished,  he  resumed  his  way  towards 
Constantinople,  following  his  Mihmander  (one  Hassan  Aga)  at 
a  gallop,  nearly  the  whole  distance  from  Tabriz  to  Tocat,  under 
the  rays  of  a  burning  sun,  and  the  pressure  of  continual  fever. 
On  the  6th  of  October  1812,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
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age,  lie  brought  the  Journal  of  his  life  to  a  premature  close,  by 
inscribing  in  it  the  following  words,  while  he  sought  a  momen¬ 
tary  repose  under  the  shadow  of  some  trees  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caramauian  mountains:  *  I  sat  in  the  orchard,  and  thought  with 
‘  sweet  comfort  and  fear  of  God — in  solitude,  my  company,  my 
‘  friend,  and  comforter.  Oh,  when  shall  time  give  place  to  eter- 
‘  nity !  When  shall  appear  that  new  heaven  and  new  earth, 

‘  wherein  dwclleth  righteousness  and  love !  There  shall  in  no- 
‘  wise  enter  any  thing  that  defileth ;  none  of  that  wickedness 
‘  which  has  made  man  worse  than  wild  beasts ;  none  of  those 
‘  corruptions  which  add  still  more  to  the  miseries  of  mortality, 

‘  shall  be  seen  or  heard  of  any  more.’  Ten  days  afterwards 
those  aspirations  were  fulfilled.  His  body  was  laid  in  the  grave 
by  the  hands  of  strangers  at  Tocat,  and  to  his  disembodied  spirit 
was  revealed  that  awful  vision,  which  it  is  given  to  the  pure  in 
heart,  and  to  them  alone,  to  contemplate. 

Amidst  all  the  discords  which  agitate  the  Church  of  England, 
her  sons  are  unanimous  in  extolling  the  name  of  Henry  Martyn. 
And  with  reason ;  for  it  is  in  fact  the  one  heroic  name  which 
adorns  her  annals  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  our  own.  Her 
apostolic  men,  the  Wesleys  and  Elliotts  and  Brainerds  of  other 
times,  either  quitted,  or  were  cast  out  of  her  communion.  Her 
j4cta  Sanctorum  may  be  read  from  end  to  end  with  a  dry  eye  and 
an  unquickened  pulse.  Henry  Martyn,  the  learned  and  the 
holy,  translating  the  Scriptures  in  his  solitary  bungalow  at  Dina- 
pore,  or  preaching  to  a  congregation  of  five  hundred  beggars,  or 
refuting  the  Mahommedan  doctors  at  Shiraz,  is  the  bright  ex¬ 
ception.  It  is  not  the  less  bright,  because  he  was  brought  with¬ 
in  the  sphere  of  those  secular  influences  which  so  often  draw 
down  our  Anglican  worthies  from  the  Empyrean  along  which 
they  would  soar,  to  the  levels,  flat  though  fertile,  on  which  they 
must  depasture.  There  is  no  concealing  the  fact,  that  he  an¬ 
nually  received  from  the  East  India  Company  an  ugly  allowance 
of  twelve  hundred  pounds;  and  though  be  would  be  neither  just 
nor  prudent  who  should  ascribe  to  the  attractive  force  of  that 
stipend  one  hour  of  Henry  Martyn’s  residence  in  the  east,  yet 
the  ideal  would  be  better  without  it.  Oppressively  conclusive 
as  may  be  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  well-endowed  and  punc¬ 
tually  paid  ‘  Establishment,’  they  have,  after  all,  an  unpleasant 
earthly  savour.  One  w’ould  not  like  to  discover  that  Polycarp, 
or  Bernard,  or  Boniface,  was  waited  on  every  quarter-day  by  a 
plump  bag  of  coin  from  the  public  treasury.  To  receive  a 
thousand  rupees  monthly  from  that  source,  was  perhaps  the  duty, 
it  certainly  was  not  the  fault,  of  Henry  Martyn.  Yet  it  was  a 
misfortune,  and  had  been  better  avoided  if  possible. 
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When  Mackenzie  was  sketching  his  Man  of  Feeling^  he  could 
have  desired  no  better  model  than  Henry  Martyn,  the  young 
and  successful  competitor  for  academical  honours ;  a  man  born 
to  love  with  ardour  and  to  hate  with  vehemence ;  amorous, 
irascible,  ambitious,  and  vain  ;  without  one  torpid  nerve  about 
him ;  aiming  at  universal  excellence  in  science,  in  literature,  in 
conversation,  in  horsemanship,  and  even  in  dress ;  not  without 
some  gay  fancies,  but  more  prone  to  austere  and  melancholy 
thoughts;  patient  of  the  most  toilsome  enquiries,  though  not 
wooing  philosophy  for  her  own  sake  ;  animated  by  the  poetical 
temperament,  though  unvisited  by  any  poetical  inspiration ; 
eager  for  enterprise,  though  thinking  meanly  of  the  rewards  to 
which  the  adventurous  aspire ;  uniting  in  himself,  though  as  yet 
unable  to  concentrate  or  to  harmonize  them,  many  keen  desires, 
many  high  powers,  and  much  constitutional  dejection — the  chaotic 
materials  of  a  great  character,  destined  to  combine,  as  the  future 
events  of  life  should  determine,  into  no  common  forms,  whether 
of  beauty  and  delight,  or  of  deformity  and  terror. 

Among  those  events,  the  most  momentous  was  his  connexion 
with  Charles  Simeon,  and  with  such  of  his  disciples  as  sought 
learning  at  Cambridge,  and  learned  leisure  at  Clapham.  A  mind 
so  beset  by  sympathies  of  every  other  kind,  could  not  but  be 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  contagion  of  opinion.  From  that 
circle  he  adopted,  in  all  its  unadorned  simplicity,  the  system 
called  Evangelical — that  system  of  which  (if  Augustine,  Luther, 
Calvin,  Knox,  and  the  writers  of  the  English  Homilies  may  be 
credited)  Christ  himself  was  the  author,  and  Paul  the  first  and 
greatest  interpreter. 

Through  shallow  heads  and  voluble  tongues,  such  a  creed  (or 
indeed  any  creed)  filtrates  so  easily,  that,  of  the  multitude  who 
maintain  it,  comparatively  few  are  aware  of  the  conflict  of  their 
faith  with  the  natural  and  unaided  reason  of  mankind.  Indeed 
he  who  makes  such  an  avowal  will  hardly  escape  the  charge  of 
affectation  or  of  impiety.  Yet  if  any  truth  be  clearly  revealed, 
it  is,  that  the  apostolic  doctrine  was  foolishness  to  the  sages  of 
this  world.  If  any  unrevealed  truth  be  indisputable,  it  is,  that 
such  sages  are  at  this  day  making,  as  they  have  ever  made,  ill- 
disguised  efforts  to  escape  the  inferences  with  which  their  own 
admissions  teem.  Divine  philosophy  divorced  from  human 
science — celestial  things  stripped  of  the  mitigating  veils  woven  by 
man’s  wit  and  fancy  to  relieve  them — form  an  abyss  as  impass¬ 
able  at  Oxford  now,  as  at  Athens  eighteen  centuries  ago.  To 
Henry  Martyn  the  gulf  was  visible,  the  self-renunciation  pain¬ 
ful,  the  victory  complete.  His  understanding  embraced,  and  his 
heart  reposed  in  the  two  comprehensive  and  ever  germinating 
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tenets  of  the  school  in  which  he  studied.  Regarding  his  own 
heart  as  corrupt,  and  his  own  reason  as  delusive,  he  exercised  an 
unlimited  alliance  in  the  holiness  and  the  wisdom  of  Him,  in  whose 
person  the  divine  nature  had  been  allied  to  the  human,  that,  in 
tlic  persons  of  his  followers,  the  human  might  be  allied  to  the 
divine. 

Such  was  his  religious  theory — a  theory  which  doctors  may 
combat,  or  admit,  or  qualify,  but  in  which  the  readers  of  Henry 
Martyn’s  biography,  letters,  and  journals,  cannot  but  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  he  found  the  resting-place  of  all  the  impetuous  appe¬ 
tencies  of  his  mind,  the  spring  of  all  his  strange  powers  of  acti¬ 
vity  and  endurance.  Prostrating  his  soul  before  the  real,  though 
the  hidden  Presence  he  adored,  his  doubts  were  silenced,  his 
anxieties  soothed,  and  every  meaner  passion  hushed  into  repose. 
He  pursued  divine  truth,  (as  all  who  would  succeed  in  that  pur¬ 
suit  must  pursue  it,)  by  the  will  rather  than  the  understanding ; 
by  sincerely  and  earnestly  searching  out  the  light  which  had 
come  into  the  world,  by  still  going  after  it  when  perceived,  by 
following  its  slightest  intimations  with  faith,  with  resignation, 
and  with  constancy,  though  the  path  it  disclosed  led  him  from 
the  friends  and  the  home  of  his  youth,  across  wide  oceans  and 
burning  deserts,  amidst  contumely  and  contention,  with  a  wasted 
frame  and  an  overburdened  spirit.  He  rose  to  the  sublime  in 
character,  neither  by  the  powers  of  his  intellect,  nor  by  the 
compass  of  his  learning,  nor  by  the  subtlety,  the  range,  or  the 
beauty  of  his  conceptions,  (for  in  all  these  he  was  surpassed  by 
many,)  but  by  the  copiousness  and  the  force  of  the  living  foun¬ 
tains  by  which  his  spiritual  life  was  nourished.  Estranged  from 
a  world  once  too  fondly  loved,  his  well-tutored  heart  learned  to 
look  back  with  a  calm  though  affectionate  melancholy  on  its 
most  bitter  privations.  Insatiable  in  the  thirst  for  freedom,  holi¬ 
ness,  and  peace,  he  maintained  an  ardour  of  devotion  which 
might  pass  for  an  erotic  delirium,  when  contrasted  with  the  Sad- 
ducean  frigidity  of  other  worshippers.  Regarding  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  great  human  family  as  his  kindred  in  sorrow  and  in 
exile,  his  zeal  for  their  welfare  partook  more  of  the  fervour  of 
•lomestic  affection,  than  of  the  kind  but  gentle  warmth  of  a  dif¬ 
fusive  philanthropy.  Elevated  in  his  own  esteem  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  an  intimate  union  with  the  Eternal  Source  of  all  vir¬ 
tue,  the  meek  missionary  of  the  cross  exhibited  no  obscure 
resemblance  to  the  unobtrusive  dignity,  the  unfaltering  purpose, 
and  the  indestructible  composure  of  Him  by  whom  the  cross  was 
borne.  The  ill-disciplined  desires  of  youth,  now  confined  within 
one  deep  channel,  flowed  quickly  onward  towards  one  great  con¬ 
summation  ;  nor  was  there  any  faculty  of  his  soul,  or  any  trea- 


sure  of  his  accumulated  knowlod^e,  for  which  appropriate  exer¬ 
cise  was  not  found  on  the  high  enterprise  to  which  he  was 
devoted. 

And  yet  nature,  the  great  leveller,  still  asserting  her  rights 
even  against  those  whose  triumph  over  her  might  seem  the  most 
perfect,  would  not  seldom  extort  a  burst  of  passionate  grief  from 
the  bosom  of  the  holy  Henry  Martyn,  when  memory  recalled  the 
image  of  her  to  whom,  in  earlier  days,  the  homage  of  his  heart 
had  been  rendered.  The  writer  of  his  life,  embarrassed  with  the 
task  of  reconciling  such  an  episode  to  the  gravity  befitting  a  hero 
so  majestic,  and  a  biography  so  solemn,  has  concealed  this  pas¬ 
sage  of  his  story  beneath  a  veil,  at  once  transparent  enough  to 
excite,  and  impervious  enough  to  baffle  curiosity.  A  form  may 
be  dimly  distinguished  of  such  w'itchery  as  to  have  subdued  at 
the  first  interview,  if  not  at  the  first  casual  glance,  a  spirit  soar¬ 
ing  above  all  the  other  attractions  of  this  sublunary  sphere. 
We  can  faintly  trace  the  pathway,  not  always  solitary,  of  the 
pious  damsel,  as  she  crossed  the  bare  heaths  of  Cornwall  on  some 
errand  of  mercy,  and  listened,  not  unmoved,  to  a  tremulous  voice, 
pointing  to  those  heights  of  devotion  from  w  hich  the  speaker  had 
descended  to  this  lower  worship.  Then  the  shifting  scene  pre¬ 
sents  the  figure — alas !  so  common — of  a  mother,  prudent  and 
inexorable,  as  if  she  had  been  involved  in  no  romance  of  her  own 
some  brief  twenty  years  before ;  and  then  appears  tbe  form 
(deliciously  out  of  place)  of  the  apostolic  Charles  Simeon, 
assuming,  but  assuming  in  vain,  the  tender  intervenient  office. 
In  sickness  and  in  sorrow,  in  watchings  and  in  fastings,  in  toils 
and  perils,  and  amidst  the  decay  of  all  other  earthly  hopes,  this 
human  love  blends  so  touchingly  with  his  diviner  enthusiasm, 
that  even  from  the  life  of  Henry  Martyn  there  can  scarcely 
be  drawn  a  more  valuable  truth,  than  that,  in  minds  pure  as  his, 
there  may  dwell  together  in  most  harmonious  concord,  affections 
which  a  coarse,  low-toned,  ascetic  morality,  would  describe  as 
distracting  the  heart  between  earth  and  heaven. 

Yet  it  is  a  life  pregnant  with  many  other  weighty  truths.  It 
was  passed  in  an  age  when  men  whom  genius  itself  could  scarcely 
rescue  from  abhorrence,  found  in  their  constitutional  sadness, 
real  or  fictitious,  not  merely  an  excuse  for  grovelling  in  the  stye 
of  Epicurus,  but  even  an  apology  for  deifying  their  sensuality, 
pride,  malignity,  and  worldly-mindedness,  by  hymns  due  only 
to  those  sacred  influences,  by  which  our  better  nature  is  sustained, 
in  tbe  warfare  with  its  antagonist  corruptions.  Not  such  the 
gloom  which  brooded  over  the  heart  of  Henry  Martyn.  It 
solicited  no  sympathy,  was  never  betrayed  into  sullenness,  and 
sought  no  unhallowed  consolation.  It  assumed  the  form  of  a 
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depressing  consciousness  of  ill  desert ;  mixed  with  fervent  com¬ 
passion  for  a  world  which  he  at  once  longed  to  quit,  and  panted 
to  improve.  It  was  the  sadness  of  an  exile  gazing  wistfully  to¬ 
wards  his  distant  home,  even  while  soothing  thegiief  of  his  bre¬ 
thren  in  captivity.  It  was  a  sadness  akin  to  that  which  stole 
over  the  heart  of  his  Master,  while,  pausing  on  the  slope  of  the 
hills  which  stand  round  about  Jerusalem,  he  wept  over  her 
crow’ded  mar  ts  and  cloud-capped  pinnacles,  hastening  toa  desolation 
already  visible  to  that  prescient  eye ;  though  hidden  by  the  glare 
and  tumult  of  life  from  the  obdurate  multitude  below.  It  was  a 
sadness  soon  to  give  place  to  an  abiding  serenity  in  the  presence 
of  that  compassionate  Being  who  had  condescended  to  shed  many 
bitter  tears,  that  he  might  wipe  away  every  tear  from  the  eyes 
of  his  faithful  follow’ers. 

Tidings  of  the  death  of  Henry  Martyn  reached  England  du¬ 
ring  the  Parliamentary  debates  on  the  renewal  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  charter;  and  gave  new  impetus  to  the  zeal  with 
which  the  friends  and  patrons  of  his  youth  were  then  contending 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Episcopal  see  at  Calcutta,  and  for 
the  removal  of  all  restraints  on  the  diffusion  of  Christianity 
within  its  limits.  In  the  roll  of  names  most  distinguished  in  that 
conflict,  scarcely  one  can  be  found  which  does  not  also  grace  the 
calendar  of  Clapham.  It  was  a  cause  emphatically  Claphamic. 
John  Venn,  to  whom  the  whole  sect  looked  up  as  their  pastor 
and  spiritual  guide,  was  at  that  time  on  his  deathbed.  He  had 
been  the  projector,  and  one  of  the  original  founders,  of  the  society 
for  sending  missionaries  of  the  Anglican  communion  to  Africa 
and  the  East — a  body  which,  under  the  name  of  the  ‘  Church 
^lissionary  Society,’  now  commands  a  wider  field  of  action,  and 
a  more  princely  revenue,  than  any  Protestant  association  of  the 
same  character.  To  him  who  prompted  the  deeper  meditations, 
partook  the  counsels,  and  stimulated  the  efforts  of  such  disciples, 
some  memorial  should  have  been  raised  by  a  Church  which  to 
him,  more  than  to  any  of  her  sons,  is  indebted  for  her  most 
effective  instrument  for  propagating  her  tenets  and  enlarging 
her  borders.  But,  linked  though  that  name  was  to  the  kindest 
and  the  holiest  thoughts  of  so  many  of  the  wise  and  good,  it 
must  be  passed  over  in  this  place  with  this  transient  notice ;  lest 
the  reverence  due  to  it  should  be  impaired,  as  it  certainly  could 
not  be  strengthened,  by  a  tribute  in  which  might  not  unjustly 
rest  some  grave  suspicion  of  partiality. 

The  shepherd  was  taken  from  his  flock  immediately  after  the 
success  of  the  Parliamentary  contest,  and  while  their  exultations, 
and  the  forebodings  of  their  opponents,  predicted  the  glorious  or 
the  disastrous  results  of  Episcopacy,  and  of  missions  in  India. 
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At  this  distance  of  time,  we  know  that  these  prophecies,  whether 
of  ^ood  or  of  evil,  were  uninspired.  Neither  Hindoos  nor  Mus- 
selmen  have  revolted  on  the  discovery  that  their  European  so¬ 
vereigns  have  a  belief  and  a  worship  of  their  own,  which  they 
seriously  prefer  to  the  faith  of  Brama  or  of  Mahomet.  But 
neither  has  Benares  yet  ceased  to  number  her  pilgrims  by  my¬ 
riads  ;  nor  is  the  Rammadan  violated  from  dawn  to  sunset. 
These  results  can  hardly  have  surprised  those  w’ho  derived  their 
anticipations  of  the  future  from  a  careful  survey  of  the  past. 

'I'he  power  before  which  the  temples  of  pagan  Rome  fell 
down,  (like  the  mighty  agencies  of  the  material  creation,)  is  a 
silent,  invisible  influence,  obedient  to  no  laws  which  human  wis¬ 
dom  can  explore;  though,  at  length,  manifesting  its  reality  in 
results  which  the  dullest  observation  cannot  overlook.  It  works 
by  searching  out  affinities  in  the  elements  of  man's  moral  and 
social  nature  ;  by  separating  such  as  are  incongruous,  and  by  com¬ 
bining  the  rest  into  organic  forms,  animated  by  a  common  life. 
It  works  by  the  repulsive  force  of  mutual  antipathies,  and  by  the 
plastic  force  of  self-denying  love  ;  and  exhibits  its  presence  in  the 
Christian  system,  as  in  its  noblest  form,  and  most  complete  de¬ 
velopment.  And  though  the  prolific  energies  of  this  renovating 
power  may  often  appear  to  slumber,  and  though,  even  when 
roused  into  activity,  it  operates  but  slowly  and  imperfectly,  yet 
is  it  the  one  vital  principle  of  this  otherwise  corrupt  and  corrupt¬ 
ing  world ;  and  is  not  less  the  source  of  light  and  of  order  now, 
than  when  it  brooded  over  the  dark  primitive  chaos. 

Thus  earth’s  history  is  but  as  some  incoherent  rhapsody  of 
wild  joys  and  maddening  sorrows,  if  not  regarded  as  the  progres¬ 
sive  fulfilment  of  the  Supreme  Will,  effected  by  the  ministry, 
sometimes  spontaneous,  at  other  times  reluctant,  of  other  wills 
subordinate  to  the  Supreme.  And  that  passage  of  history  which 
is  to  unfold  the  religious  and  intellectual  regeneration  of  Hindos- 
tan,  will,  like  the  rest,  delineate  the  strife,  the  reverses,  and  the 
long  delay,  which  must  precede  and  allay  the  final  triumph.  It 
will  tell  of  men  devoting  themselves,  in  constancy  and  resigna¬ 
tion,  to  labours  of  which  they  must  never  witness  the  recom¬ 
pense  ;  and  obeying  every  intimation  of  the  good  pleasure  of 
God,  even  when  appearing  to  have  abandoned  to  their  own 
weakness  the  champions  of  his  truth.  It  will  trace  the  path  of 
the  heralds  of  peace,  illuminated  amidst  the  deep  surrounding 
darkness  by  the  inward  light  of  faith,  and  by  the  outward  light 
which  the  inspired  records  throw  on  the  state,  the  prospects,  and 
the  duties  of  man.  And  it  will  also  tell  of  the  restoration  of 
those  records  to  the  supremacy,  for  which  their  Divine  Author 
destined  them,  among  nis  instruments  for  the  renewal  of  the 
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image  impressed  on  his  moral  creation,  at  the  first  dawn  of  its 
existence. 

To  effect  that  restoration,  became  the  chief  design  of  the  de¬ 
vout  men  whose  wiser  Anglo-Catholic  sons  are  now  calling 
their  fathers  fools.  Of  that  folly  the  ecumenical  seat  was  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  our  suburban  common,  reflecting  from  her 
glassy  pools  the  mansions  by  which  she  is  begirt.  From  them 
came  forth  a  majority  of  the  first  members  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  ‘  Bible  Society,’  its  earliest  ministers  or  secretaries,  and, 
above  all,  the  first  and  greatest  of  its  Presidents — John  Lord 
Teignmouth  ;  to  the  commemoration  of  whose  life  are  dedicated 
the  volumes  from  which  our  devious  course  commenced,  and  to 
which  it  at  length  returns. 

As  Mr  Carlyle  has  it,  he  was  a  noticeable  man.  While 
Napoleon  had  been  founding  an  Empire  in  Europe,  he  had  been 
ruling  an  Empire  in  Asia.  The  greatest  of  commercial  corpora¬ 
tions  had  made  him  their  viceroy.  The  greatest  of  religious  so¬ 
cieties  had  made  him  their  head.  He  was  a  man  of  letters  too, 
and  a  man  of  hair-breadth  escapes  and  strange  adventures.  He 
had  been  the  friend  of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  associate  of  Warren 
Hastings,  the  adviser  of  Henry  Dundas,  and  the  choice  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Pitt,  when  he  had  a  trust  to  confer,  superior  in  splendour, 
perhaps  in  importance,  to  his  own.  So,  at  least,  said  the  chro¬ 
nicles  of  those  times,  but  his  own  appearance  seemed  to  say  the 
contrary.  If  the  fasces  had  really  once  been  borne  before  the 
quiet,  everyday  looking  gentleman  who  was  to  be  seen  walking 
with  his  children  on  Clapham  Common,  or  holding  petty  sessions 
of  the  peace  for  the  benefit  of  his  neighbours  there,  then  Clap¬ 
ham  Common  had  totally  misconceived  what  manner  of  men 
governors-general  are.  The  idea  of  the  common  was  as  magni¬ 
ficent  as  that  of  a  Lord  Mayor  in  the  mind  of  Martinus  Scrib- 
lerus.  But  a  glance  at  our  Arungzebe,  in  the  Clapham  coach, 
was  enough  to  dispel  the  illusion.  How  a  man,  who  had  sat  on 
the  Musnud  of  Calcutta,  could  now  sit  so  patiently  between 
Messrs  Smith  and  Brown  of  St  Mildred’s,  Cornhill,  and  listen  to 
them  on  the  Paving  Rate  Question,  with  such  genuine  and  good- 
humoured  interest,  was  a  question  which  long  exercised  the  faith 
and  the  tongues  of  the  commoners,  and  which  has  ever  since  re¬ 
mained  one  of  the  dark  problems  of  parochial  history. 

Lord  'i'eignmouth  was  an  estimable,  accomplished,  and  reli¬ 
gious  man,  on  whom  Providence  bestowed  extraordinary  gifts  of 
fortune,  without  any  extraordinary  gifts  of  nature.  He  was 
exalted  to  one  of  the  highest  places  of  the  earth,  but  was 
not  endowed  with  the  genius  or  the  magnanimity  for  which  such 
places  afford  their  meet  exercise  and  full  development  The  roll 
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of  British  viceroys  in  India  includes  other  names  than  those  of 
the  immortals.  Clive,  Hastings,  and  Wellesley,  transmitted 
Empire,  but  could  not  transmit  imperial  minds  to  Amherst,  or 
Minto,  or  to  Shore.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  enlarge  our 
conceptions  of  the  powers  occasionally  confided  to  man.  He  rose 
to  the  summit  of  delegated  dominion,  without  any  sublime  endu¬ 
rance  or  heroic  daring.  He  wrote  many  speculations,  political, 
moral,  and  religious ;  but  without  rendering  more  clear  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  actual  condition  of  mankind  ;  or  our  conjectures  re¬ 
specting  what  awaits  them.  He  also  wrote  many  verses  ;  but 
can  scarcely  ever  have  awakened  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  others. 
The  eminence  of  his  position  suggested  comparisons  which  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  unmeaning  to  form.  There  is  not 
room  for  many  great  men,  in  any  age  or  in  any  dynasty ;  and 
he  who,  in  the  age  of  Napoleon  and  the  dynasty  of  Clive,  ruled 
with  spotless  virtue,  and  aimed  only  to  consolidate  the  conquests 
of  his  predecessors,  might  justly  deprecate  the  disparaging  re¬ 
mark,  that  he  was  not  cast  in  their  gigantic  mould.  But  the 
good  Vespasian  must  always  be  prepared  for  invidious  allusions 
to  the  mighty  Julius. 

'I'he  son  of  a  supercargo,  and  the  grandson  of  a  captain  in  the 
marine  of  the  East  Imlia  Company,  John  Shore  was  destined 
from  his  youth  to  the  service  of  the  same  employers.  He  was 
prepared  for  it  at  Harrow,  where  he  recited  Homer  and  Juvenal 
with  Nathanael  Halhed  on  the  one  hand,  and  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  on  the  other  ;  Samuel  Parr  being  the  common  tutor  of 
the  three.  On  the  same  form  were  seen,  nearly  forty  years  later, 
three  other  boys  since  known  to  fame,  as  Lord  Byron,  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel,  and  Sir  George  Sinclair.  In  the  first  of  these  trium¬ 
virates  Halhed,  in  the  second  Sinclair,  were  pointed  out  by 
Harrovian  divination  as  the  men  destined  to  illuminate  and  com¬ 
mand  the  ages  which  had  given  them  birth.  The  spirit  of  pro¬ 
phecy  did  not  rest  on  the  Hill  of  Harrow.  Neither  indeed  was 
the  United  Company  of  Merchants,  trading  to  the  East  Indies  at 
the  first  of  those  eras,  precisely  a  school  of  the  prophets.  The  one 
qualification  they  required  of  the  future  ministers  and  judges  of 
their  Empire,  was  a  sound  acquaintance  with  book-keeping.  Mr 
Shore  was  accordingly  removed  from  Harrow  to  a  commercial 
school  at  Hackney.  Among  the  students  there,  was  one  who,  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  century,  he  met  again  ;  the  stately  Marquis 
of  Hastings,  who  then  came  to  ask  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  govern¬ 
ing  India,  from  the  old  schoolfellow  with  whom  he  had  once 
taken  lessons  in  the  art  of  double  entry. 

Enthusiasts  are  men  of  one  idea.  Heroes  are  men  of  one  de¬ 
sign.  They  who  prosper  in  the  world  are  usually  men  of  one 
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maxim.  When  Mr  Shore  was  toiling  up  the  steep  ascent  trod¬ 
den  by  writers,  ‘  an  old  gentleman  named  Burgess'  chanced  to 
say  to  him,  ‘  make  yourself  useful,  and  you  will  succeed.’  Old 
Mr  Burgess  never  said  a  better  thing  in  his  life.  It  became  the 
text  on  which  the  young  civilian  preached  many  a  discourse  to 
others,  and  to  himself.  W’ith  his  own  hand  he  compiled  several 
volumes  of  the  records  of  the  secret  political  department.  In  a 
single  year,  he  decided  six  hundred  causes  at  Moorshedabad. 
He  acquired  the  Hindostanee,  Arabic,  and  Persian  tongues  ; 
and  was  summoned  to  employ  that  knowledge  at  what  was  then 
called  the  Provincial  Council  at  Calcutta.  He  revised  one  of  the 
philippics  launched  by  Francis  against  Warren  Hastings,  and 
lent  his  pen  to  prepare  a  memorial  against  the  supreme  court  and 
Sir  Klijah  Impey.  So  useful,  indeed,  did  he  make  himself  to 
the  opponents  of  Hastings,  that  he  was  appointed  by  that  great 
man  (oriental  and  occidental  politics  having  much  in  common) 
to  a  seat  in  his  supreme  council  of  four.  But,  whatever  might 
be  his  change  of  party,  Mr  Shore  never  changed  his  maxim. 
He  presided  at  the  board  of  revenue.  He  acted  as  revenue  com¬ 
missioner  in  Dacca  and  Behar.  He  drew  up  plans  of  judicial 
reform.  Ever  busy,  and  ever  useful,  he  remained  in  India  till 
Hastings  himself  quitted  it,  when  they  returned  in  the  same  ship 
to  England — the  ever-triumphant  Hastings  to  encounter  Burke 
and  the  House  of  Commons  ;  the  ever-useful  Mr  Shore  to  receive 
from  the  court  of  directors  a  seat  in  the  supreme  council  of  three, 
established  under  Mr  Pitt’s  India  bill. 

Again  he  bent  his  way  to  the  east,  and  again  enjoyed,  under 
the  rule  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  abundant  opportunities  of  acting  up 
to  the  precept  of  old  Mr  Burgess.  He  sustained  nearly  all  the 
drudgery  which  in  every  such  combination  falls  to  the  lot  of  some 
single  person,  assuming,  as  his  peculiar  province,  the  settlement 
of  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Oresa.  The  result  of  his 
labours  was  that  momentous  decision,  remaining  in  force  to  this 
day,  which  has  recognized  the  right  of  the  Zemindars  to  the  land, 
in  the  double  character  of  renters  and  landlords — a  measure 
against  which  there  is  such  an  array  of  authority  and  argument, 
as  to  compel  a  doubt  whether,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  Mr 
Shore  did  not  render  a  service  useful  rather  to  the  sovereigns  of 
India  than  to  their  subjects. 

To  himself  the  result  w'as  most  important.  The  time  had 
come  when  Mr  Pitt  hoped  to  witness  the  introduction  into  India 
of  the  pacific  system  which,  at  his  instance,  parliament  had  en¬ 
joined.  He  committed  that  task  to  Mr  Shore ;  wisely  judging 
that  the  author  of  the  territorial  settlement  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  habits,  the  principles,  and  the  temper,  w  hich 
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qualify  men  for  an  unambitious  and  equitable  couree  of  policy. 
With  that  charge  he  sailed  a  third  time  for  the  east,  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Governor-General. 

He  had  been  eminently  useful,  and  had  succeeded  eminently. 
But  now  the  old  maxim  began  to  wear  out.  He  who  would 
climb  an  oak,  must,  as  a  great  living  writer  has  observed,  change 
the  nature  of  his  efforts,  and  quicken  his  pace  after  he  has  once 
fairly  set  foot  on  the  branches.  Old  Mr  Burgess  had  taught  how 
the  highest  advancement  might  be  obtained.  He  had  not  taught 
how  it  might  be  improved.  Sir  John  Shore,  (such  was  now  the 
title  of  the  Governor-General,)  brought  to  that  commanding  sta¬ 
tion,  knowledge,  industry,  courage,  and  disinterestedness ;  with  a 
philanthropy  as  pure  as  ever  warmed  the  bosom  of  any  of  the 
rulers  of  mankind.  But  he  did  not  bring  to  it  the  wide  survey, 
the  prompt  decision,  and  the  invincible  will,  of  the  great  statesmen 
who,  before  and  after  him,  wielded  that  delegated  sceptre.  The 
sense  of  subordination,  and  the  spirit  of  a  subordinate,  still  clung 
to  him.  To  he  useful  to  the  Board  of  Control,  to  be  useful  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  to  be  useful  to  the  Civil  Service,  to  be  use¬ 
ful  to  the  Indian  Army,  limited  his  ambition  as  an  administrator; 
and  though  the  happiness  of  the  nations  of  India  was  the  object 
of  his  highest  aspirations,  his  rule  over  them  was  barren,  not 
only  of  any  splendid  enterprise,  but  even  of  any  memorable  plan 
for  their  benefit. 

The  four  years  of  Sir  John  Shore’s  government  was  a  period  of 
peace,  interrupted  only  by  a  single  battle  with  the  Rohilla  chiefs. 
But  it  w’as  a  peace  pregnant  w’ith  wars,  more  costly  and  dangerous 
than  any  in  which  the  British  Empire  in  the  east  had  been  in¬ 
volved  since  the  days  of  Clive  and  Laurence.  The  charges  ad¬ 
vanced  against  Sir  John  Shore  by  the  more  adventurous  spirits 
who  followed  him,  are  all  summed  up  in  the  one  accusation — that 
his  policy  was  temporizing  and  timid.  He  acquiesced  us  an  inert 
spectator  in  the  successful  invasion  of  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam 
by  the  Mahrattas.  He  fostered  the  power  aud  the  audacity  of 
that  warlike  nation.  He  unresistingly  permitted  the  growth  of 
a  French  subsidiary  force,  in  the  service  of  three  of  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  native  powers.  He  thwarted  Lord  Hobart’s  efforts  for 
e.xtending  the  dominion  or  influence  of  Great  Britain  in  Ceylon, 
in  the  Carnatic,  and  in  Tanjore.  He  allowed  the  growth  and 
the  aggressions  in  Northern  India  of  that  power  w’hich,  under 
liunjeet  Sing,  afterwards  became  so  formidable.  He  looked  on 
passively  while  Tippoo  was  preparing  for  the  contest  into  which 
be  plunged,  or  was  driven,  to  bis  own  ruin,  and  to  our  no  light 
peril. 

These,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  charges.  The  answer  is 
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drawn  from  the  pacific  injunctions  of  Parliament,  and  the  pacific 
orders  of  the  Company  ,  and  from  the  great  truth,  that  ambi¬ 
tious  wars  are  the  direst  curse,  and  peace  the  most  invaluable 
blessing  to  mankind.  In  the  course  of  his  correspondence,  Lord 
'reignmouth  takes  frequent  occasion  to  announce  the  new  or  phi¬ 
losophical  maxim,  which  as  Governor-General  he  had  substituted 
for  his  old  or  utilitarian  maxim  as  a  writer.  It  was  that  in¬ 
controvertible  verity,  that  ‘  honesty  is  the  best  policy.’  Sound 
doctrine,  doubtless  ;  but  whether  it  is  the  best  policy  to  be  honest 
now  and  then,  may  admit  of  more  dispute.  Millions  of  men 
never  lived  together  under  a  rule  more  severely  just  in  inten¬ 
tion  that  was  that  of  Sir  John  Shore.  But  the  llohillas  dis¬ 
trusted  his  equity.  The  Mahrattas  had  no  belief  in  his  courage. 
The  Nizam  could  not  be  convinced  of  his  good  faith.  The  op¬ 
pressed  Ryots  were  incredulous  of  his  benevolence.  Integrity, 
which,  being  only  occasional  and  transient,  passes  for  weakness 
and  caprice,  may  work  out  evils  even  more  intolerable  than 
those  of  a  consistent,  resolute,  and  systematic  injustice.  Under 
their  pacific  Governor-General,  the  people  of  the  east  remembered 
the  conquests  of  his  predecessors,  and  were  preparing  to  counter¬ 
act,  by  secret  or  open  hostilities,  the  further  conquests  of  the 
pro-consuls  who  were  to  succeed  him.  His  individual  con¬ 
science  could  justly  applaud  the  retrospect  of  his  Asiatic  domi¬ 
nion  ;  but  the  national  conscience  of  which  we  have  lately  heard, 
had  it  any  cause  to  exult  in  a  pause  of  four  years  in  an  other¬ 
wise  unbroken  chain  of  successful  aggressions  on  the  princes 
and  people  of  Hindostan  ? 

When  Napoleon  wrote  bulletins  about  the  star  of  Austerlitz 
and  the  fulfilment  of  his  destiny,  we  were  all  equally  shocked  at 
his  principles  and  his  style.  Yet  the  apologies  still  ringing  in 
our  ears  for  the  wars  of  Affghanistan,  of  Scinde,  and  of  Gwalior, 
though  made  but  yesterday  by  the  highest  authorities  on  either 
side  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  but  a  plagiarism  from  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  in  more  correct,  though  less  animated 
language.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise.  Empire  cannot  be  built 
up,  either  in  the  w’est  or  in  the  east,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of 
God,  and  then  be  maintained  according  to  the  Decalogue. 
When  the  vessel  must  either  drive  before  the  gale  or  founder, 
the  helmsman  no  longer  looks  at  the  chart.  When  the  pedestals 
of  the  throne  are  terror  and  admiration,  he  who  would  sit  there 
securely  must  consult  other  rules  than  those  of  the  Evangelists. 
Sir  John  Shore  was  the  St  Louis  of  Governors- General.  But  if 
Clive  had  been  likeirinded,  we  should  have  had  no  India  to 
govern.  If  Hastings  had  aspired  to  the  title  of  ‘  The  Just,’  we 
should  not  have  retained  our  dominion.  If  Wellesley  had  ruled 
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in  the  spirit  of  his  conscientious  predecessor,  we  should  infallibly 
have  lost  it.  With  profound  respect  for  the  contrary  judgment 
of  so  good  a  man,  we  venture  to  doubt,  whether  the  severe  in¬ 
tegrity  which  forbade  him  to  bear  the  sceptre  of  the  Moguls  as 
others  had  borne  it,  should  not  have  also  forbidden  his  bearing 
it  all.  Needlessly  to  assume  incompatible  duties,  is  permitted 
to  no  man.  Cato  would  have  ceasecl  to  be  himself  had  he  con¬ 
sented  to  act  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  Usurper.  The  British  vice¬ 
roy  who  shall  at  once  be  true  to  his  employers,  and  strictly 
equitable  to  the  princes  of  India  and  their  subjects,  need  not 
despair  of  squaring  the  circle. 

Keturning  a  third  time  to  his  native  land,  Lord  Teignmouth 
fell  into  the  routine  of  common  duties,  and  of  common  pleasures, 
with  the  ease  of  a  man  who  had  taken  no  delight  in  the  pomp  or 
in  the  exercise  of  power ;  but  whose  heart  had  been  with  his 
home  and  with  his  books,  even  while  Nabobs  and  Rajahs  were 
prostrating  themselves  before  him.  He  became  eminent  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  took  down  again  the  volumes  in  which  Parr 
had  lectured  him,  thinned  out  his  shrubberies,  visited  at  country- 
seats  and  watering-places,  watched  over  his  family  and  his 
poor  neighbours,  sent  letters  of  good  advice  to  his  sons,  (to 
the  perusal  of  which  the  public  are  now  invited  with  perhaps 
more  of  filial  than  of  fraternal  piety;)  and  in  short  lived  the  life 
so  pleasant  in  reality,  so  tedious  in  description,  of  a  well-edu¬ 
cated  English  gentleman,  of  moderate  fortune,  moderate  desires, 
and  refined  tastes ;  with  a  fruitful  vine  on  the  walls  of  his  house, 
and  many  olive  branches  round  about  his  table. 

If,  as  all  Englishmen  believe,  this  is  the  happiest  condition  of 
human  existence,  it  illustrates  the  remark,  that  happiness  is  a 
serious,  not  to  say  a  heavy  thing.  The  exhibition  of  it  in  these 
volumes  is  rather  amiable  than  exhilarating.  India-house  tra¬ 
ditions  tell,  that  when  a  young  aspirant  for  distinction  there,  re¬ 
quested  one  of  the  Chairs  to  inform  him  what  was  the  proper 
style  of  writing  political  despatches,  the  Chair  made  answer 
‘  the  style  we  prefer  is  the  humdrum'  This  preference  for  the 
humdrum,  enjoined  perhaps  by  the  same  high  authority,  clung  to 
Lord  Teignmouth  even  after  his  return  to  Europe.  He  wrote  as  if 
to  baffle  the  critics,  and  lived  as  if  to  perplex  the  biographers.  A 
foreigner  amongst  us  might  perhaps  have  sketched  him  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  a  class  peculiar  to  England.  But  the  portrait  is  too  familiar 
for  exhibition  to  English  eyes,  though  none  is  dearer  to  English 
hearts.  Who  that  has  contemplated  and  loved  (as  who  has  not  ?) 
the  wise,  cheerful,  and  aft’ectionate  head  of  some  large  house¬ 
hold,  filling  up  without  hurry  or  lassitude  the  wide  circle  of  do¬ 
mestic,  neighbourly,  and  magisterial  duties,  and  aiming  at 
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nothing  more — let  him  say  whether  the  second  Lord  Teignmouth 
could  have  rendered  animating  in  description,  the  tranquil  years 
which  the  first  Lord  Teignmouth  probably  found  the  most  grate¬ 
ful  of  his  life  in  reality. 

They  were  gliding  quietly  away,  cheered  by  such  retrospects 
as  few  have  enjoyed,  and  gilded  by  hopes  which  few  could  so 
reasonably  indulge,  when  the  Society,  then  for  the  first  time 
formed,  for  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  placed  him  at  their  head  ; 
not  as  a  mere  titular  chief,  but  as  the  President  by  whom  all 
their  deliberations  were  to  be  controlled,  and  as  the  dignitary  by 
whom  the  collective  body  were  to  be  represented.  So  high  a 
trust  could  not  have  fallen  into  hands  more  curiously  fitted  for 
the  discharge  of  it.  There  met  and  blended  in  him  as  much  of 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  that  sacred 
volume,  as  could  combine  harmoniously  with  each  other.  To 
the  capacious  views  of  a  statesman,  he  united  a  submission  the 
most  childlike  to  the  supreme  authority  of  those  sacred  records. 
To  the  high  bearing  of  one  for  whose  smile  rival  princes  had 
sued,  he  added  that  unostentatious  simplicity  which  is  equally 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  solicit,  and  of  those  who  really 
despise,  human  admiration.  Conversant  with  mankind  under  all 
political  and  social  aspects,  and  in  every  gradation  of  rank,  it 
was  at  once  his  habit  and  delight  to  withdraw  from  that  indis¬ 
criminate  intercourse  into  the  interior  circle,  where  holy  thoughts 
might  be  best  nourished ;  and  into  the  solitude,  where  alone  the 
modesty  of  his  nature  would  permit  the  utterance  of  his  devout 
affections.  An  Oriental  scholar  of  no  mean  celebrity,  and  not 
without  a  cultivated  taste  for  classical  learning,  he  daily  passed 
from  such  pursuits  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Oracles — as  one  who, 
having  sojourned  in  a  strange  land,  returns  to  the  familiar  voice^ 
the  faithful  counsels,  and  the  well-proved  loving-kindness  of  his 
father’s  house.  To  scatter  through  every  tongue  and  kindred  of 
the  earth  the  inspired  leaves  by  which  his  own  mind  was  sus¬ 
tained  and  comforted,  was  a  labour  in  which  he  found  full  scope 
and  constant  exercise  for  virtues,  hardly  to  be  hazarded  in  the 
government  of  India. 

Of  India,  indeed,  and  of  the  fame  of  his  Indian  administra¬ 
tion,  he  had  become  strangely  regardless — witnessing  silently,  if 
not  with  indifference,  the  overthrow  of  his  policy,  and  the  denial 
of  his  claims  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  Ordinary 
men,  it  is  true,  are  but  seldom  agitated  by  the  temperament  by 
which  men  of  genius  expiate  their  formidable  eminence ;  but 
Lord  Teignmouth  seems  to  have  had  more  than  his  due  share  of 
constitutional  phlegm.  He  governed  an  Empire  without  ambi¬ 
tion,  wrote  poetry  without  inspiration,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
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labours  of  love  and  works  of  mercy  without  enthusiasm.  He  wa«, 
ill  fact,  rather  a  faiiguiiii'  man — of  a  narcotic  influence  in  general 
society — with  a  pen  which  not  rarely  dropped  truisms  ;  sedate 
and  satisKed  under  all  the  vicis'^itiides  of  life  ;  the  very  antiihesis 
and  contradiction  of  the  hero,  whose  too  tardy  advent  Mr  Carlyle 
is  continually  invoking.  Yet  he  was  one  of  those  whom  we  may 
be  well  content  to  honour,  while  we  yet  wait  the  promised  deli¬ 
verer.  He  was  a  witness  to  the  truth,  that  talents  such  as  mul¬ 
titudes  possess,  and  opportunities  such  as  multitudes  enjoy,  may, 
under  the  homely  guidance  of  perseverance  and  yood  sense,  com¬ 
mand  the  loftiest  ascent  to  which  either  amhiiion  or  philanthropy 
can  aspire;  if  that  steep  path  he  trodden  with  a  lirm  faith  in  ilie 
Divine  wisdom,  a  devout  belief  in  the  Divine  goodness,  atid  a 
filial  promptitude  of  conformity  to  the  Divine  will. 

To  Lord  Teignmouth,  and  to  the  other  foiirders  of  the  Bible 
Society,  an  amount  of  gratitude  is  due,  which  m’ght,  peihaps, 
have  been  more  freely  lendeied,  if  it  had  been  a  lit'le  l>ss 
grandiloquently  claimed  hy  the  periodic  eloquence  of  their  fol¬ 
lowers.  Her  annual  outbursts  of  self-applause  are  not  quite  jus¬ 
tified  by  any  success  which  this  great  Brott  stunt  propaijaniia  has 
hitherto  achieved  over  her  antagonists.  Home  still  maintains 
and  multiplies  her  hostile  positions — heathen  and  Mahomedau 
temples  are  as  numerous  and  as  crowded  as  before — ignorance 
and  sin  continue  to  scatter  the  too  fertile  seeds  of  sorrow  through 
a  groaning  world — and  it  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  aspect 
of  human  affairs  may  remain  as  dark  as  ever,  though  the  earth 
he  traversed  by  countless  millions  of  copies  of  the  Holy  Text. 
The  only  wonder  is,  that  such  a  doubt  should  ever  have  aiisen 
—that  reasonable  people  should  have  anticipated  the  renovation 
of  man  to  the  higher  purposes  of  his  being  hy  any  single  agency 
— without  an  apparatus  as  complex  as  his  own  nature — or  with¬ 
out  influences  as  vivifying  as  those  which  gave  him  birth.  To 
quicken  the  inert  mass  around  us,  and  to  render  it  prolific,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  primeval  or  patriarchal  institute  of  parental 
training  should  be  combined  with  an  assiduous  education  ;  with 
the  various  discipline  of  life ;  with  the  fellowship  of  domestic, 
civil,  and  ecclesiastical  society  ;  and,  above  all,  with  the  recreative 
power  from  on  High  devoutly  implored  and  diligently  cherished. 
The  wicked  habitations  by  which  our  globe  is  burdened,  might, 
alas  1  be  wicked  still,  though  each  of  them  were  converted  into  a 
biblical  library.  And  yet  with  the  belief  of  the  inspiration,  whe¬ 
ther  plenary  or  partial,  of  the  Scriptures,  who  can  reconcile  a  dis¬ 
belief  of  the  momentous  results  with  which  the  mere  knowledge 
of  them  by  mankind  at  large  must  he  attended?  Who  will  pre¬ 
sume  to  estimate  the  workings  of  such  an  element  of  thought  in 
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such  a  world  ? — or  to  follow  out  the  movements  resulting  from 
such  a  voice,  when  raised  in  every  tongue  and  among  all  people, 
in  opposition  to  the  rude  clamour  from  without,  or  the  still 
harsher  dissonance  from  within  ? — or  who  will  take  on  him  to 
measure  the  consequences  of  exhibiting  amongst  all  the  tribes  of 
men  one  immutable  standard  of  truth — one  eternal  rule  of  duty 
— one  spotless  model  for  imitation? 

If  this  vast  confederacy  of  the  Protestant  and  Greek  churches 
was  regarded  by  the  less  initiated  with  some  degree  of  supersti¬ 
tious  awe,  and  extolled  beyond  the  severe  limits  of  truth,  the 
founders  of  the  society  were  too  well  instructed  in  spiritual  dy¬ 
namics,  to  be  themselves  in  bondage  to  that  vulgar  error.  The 
more  eminent  of  the  Clapham  sectarians  thought  of  it  but  as  one 
wheel  in  that  elaborate  mechanism,  by  which  they  believed  that 
the  world  would  at  length  be  moved.  Bell  and  Lancaster  were 
both  their  welcome  guests — schools,  prison  discipline.  Savings’ 
Banks,  tracts,  village  libraries,  district  visitings,  and  church 
buildings — each,  for  a  time,  rivalled  their  cosmopolitan  projects. 
But  of  their  subordinate  schemes  none  were  so  dear  to  them  as 
that  of  prepossessing,  in  favour  of  their  opinions  and  of  their 
measures,  the  young  men  who  were  then  preparing  for  ordination 
at  Cambridge.  Hence  they  held  in  special  honour  Isaac  Milner, 
whose  biography  lies  before  us,  and  Charles  Simeon,  whose  life 
is  shortly  to  be  published — both  unavoidably  residing  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  as  their  appointed  sphere  of  labour ;  but  both  men  of 
Clapham  as  frequent  visitors,  as  habitual  associates,  and  as  zeal¬ 
ous  allies. 

The  biography  of  Isaac  Milner,  as  recorded  in  this  dense  vo- 
lume,  occupies  a  space  nearly  equal  to  that  which  the  extant 
writers  of  antiquity  have  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  all 
the  worthies  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  Palestine  put  together. 
And  yet  of  those  who  have  still  to  reach  the  meridian  of  life, 
how  few  are  aware,  either  that  such  a  man  was  famous  in  the 
last  generation,  or  what  was  the  ground  of  his  celebrity  ?  Oh  ! 
ye  candidates  for  fame,  put  not  your  faith  in  coteries.  See  here 
how  lavishly  applause  may  be  bestowed  in  one  age,  and  how  pro¬ 
found  the  silence  into  which  it  may  die  away  in  the  next.  See 
how  a  man  may  have  been  extolled,  not  thirty  poor  years  ago,  as 
a  philosopher,  historian,  divine,  and  academic,  on  whom  *  young 
England’  has  not  one  passing  remembrance  to  bestow.  And 
although  the  present  effort  to  revive  and  perpetuate  his  glory  be 
made  by  a  kinswoman,  prepared  for  that  undertaking  by  know¬ 
ledge,  by  ability,  and  by  zeal;  yet  how  avoid  the  conviction  that 
the  monument  itself,  like  the  name  to  which  it  is  erected,  is  al¬ 
ready  becoming  a  premature  ruin,  and  preaching  one  more  un- 
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heeded  sermon  on  the  text  which  proclaims  the  vanity  of  all 
things? 

It  the  several  tendencies  of  Isaac  Milner  to  moral  and  inteU 
lectual  greatness  had  been  permitted  to  act  freely,  and  if  Fortune 
had  not  caressed  and  enervated  him  by  her  too  benignant  smiles, 
his  name  might  have  been  now  illustrious  in  the  Fasti  Canta- 
brifftenscs.  But  she  bestowed  on  him  the  rewards  of  eminence, 
such  as  wealth,  leisure,  reputation,  and  authority,  without  exact¬ 
ing  the  appointed  price  of  toil  and  self-denial.  Humble  as  was 
his  hereditary  station,  he  scarcely  ever  felt  the  invigorating  in¬ 
fluence  of  depending  on  his  own  exertions  for  subsistence,  for 
comforts,  or  even  for  enjoyments.  He  soon  obtained  and  soon 
resigned  a  fellowship  at  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  to  become 
the  president  of  that  society  ;  an  ofiice  to  which  erelong  were 
added  the  deanery  of  Carlisle,  and  the  mathematical  chair  once 
occupied  by  Newton.  Three  such  sinecures  were  a  burden,  be¬ 
neath  which  the  most  buoyant  spirit  could  scarcely  have  moved 
with  freedom.  A  splendid  patrimony  in  the  three  per  cents,  or  the 
golden  repose  of  Lords  Arden  or  Ellenborough,  might  agree  well 
enough  with  the  pursuits  of  a  scholar  or  a  statesman.  Nut  so 
the  laborious  idleness  of  a  deanery  and  a  mastership,  with  their 
ceaseless  round  of  chapters,  and  elections,  and  founders’  feasts, 
and  enclosure  questions ;  and  questions  about  new  racks  for  the 
stables,  and  new  rollers  for  the  garden;  and  squabbles  with  contu¬ 
macious  canons  and  much-digesting  fellows.  Newton  himself 
could  not,  at  the  same  time,  have  given  laws  to  the  Butteries  and 
explored  the  laws  of  the  universe;  and  therefore  it  happened  that 
Newton's  successor  was  too  busy  for  the  duties  of  bis  lucrative 
professorship.  Dalilah  bound  the  strong  man  with  cords  sup¬ 
plied  by  Mammon  for  the  purpose. 

From  such  toils  he  might  have  broken  away,  if  the  wily  cour¬ 
tezan  had  not  thrown  around  him  the  more  seductive  bondage  of 
social  and  colloquial  popularity.  The  keen  sarcasm,  that  *  sci- 
*  ence  is  his  forte — omniscience,  bis  foible,’  though  of  later  date, 
could  never  have  been  aimed  at  any  of  the  giants  of  Cambridge 
with  more  truth,  or  with  greater  effect,  than  at  the  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Queen’s.  He  had  looked  into  innumerable  books,  had 
dipped  into  most  subjects,  whether  of  vulgar  or  of  learned  en¬ 
quiry,  and  talked  with  shrewdness,  animation,  and  intrepidity, 
on  them  all.  Whatever  the  company  and  whatever  the  theme, 
his  sonorous  voice  predominated  over  all  other  voices,  even  as  his 
lofty  stature,  vast  girth,  and  superincumbent  wig,  defied  all  com¬ 
petition.  He  was  equally  at  home  on  a  steeple-chase,  and  on 
final  perseverance;  and  explained  with  the  same  confidence  the 
economy  of  an  ant  hill  and  the  policy  of  the  Nizam.  During 
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the  last  half  of  his  life  the  Johnsoni-latria  was  at  its  height ;  and 
among  the  aspirants  to  the  vacant  conversational  throne,  none 
appeared  to  have  a  fairer  title  than  himself.  Parr,  with  his  pipe 
and  his  pedantry,  was  offensive.  Bishop  Watson  was  pompous 
and  tiresome.  Lord  Kllen borough,  the  first  of  that  name,  was 
but  an  eminent  phrase-manufacturer.  But  Isaac  Milner,  how¬ 
ever  inferior  to  the  sage  of  Bolt  Court  in  genius,  in  wit,  in  prac¬ 
tical  wisdom,  in  philology,  and  in  critical  discernment,  ranged 
over  a  wider  field  of  knowledge ;  with  a  memory  as  ready  and 
retentive,  with  higher  animal  spirits,  a  broader  humour,  a  less 
artificial  style,  and  an  errjoyment  so  cordial  and  sociable  of  his 
own  talk,  as  compelled  every  one  else  to  enjoy  it.  If  less  con¬ 
tentious  than  his  great  prototype,  he  was  nut  less  authoritative. 
But  his  topics  were  more  out  of  the  reach  of  controversy,  his 
temper  more  serene,  and  his  audience  far  more  subservient.  In 
the  whole  of  his  career,  he  was  probably  never  once  surrounded 
by  such  a  circle  as  that  which  at  *  The  Club*  reduced  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Johnson  to  the  form  of  a  limited  monarchy.  At  Car¬ 
lisle,  the  Dean  was  the  life  of  an  otherwise  lifeless  amalgam  of 
country  squires  and  well-endowed  prebendaries.  At  Cambridge, 
the  Master  was  the  soul  of  dinner  and  tea  parties,  otherwise  in¬ 
animate.  At  London,  he  was  the  centre  of  a  circle,  ever  prompt 
(as  are  all  London  circles)  to  render  homage  to  literary  and  in¬ 
tellectual  rank  ;  especially  when  it  can  condescend  to  be  amusing 
and  natural,  and  can  afford  to  disclaim  all  pretensions  to  the  ela¬ 
borate  refinements  of  metropolitan  society.  Thus  the  syren  For¬ 
tune  raised  her  most  alluring  strain — the  flattery  which  rewards 
colloquial  triumphs — that  so  she  might  induce  the  warrior  to 
relax  his  grasp  of  the  weapons  by  which  he  might  have  achieved 
an  enduring  reputation. 

Lashing  himself  to  the  mast,  he  still  might  have  pursued  his 
voyage  to  permanent  renown,  if  the  Enchantress  had  not  raised 
up  in  his  course  certain  fog-banks,  to  seduce  him  into  the  belief 
that  he  had  already  reached  the  yet  far  distant  haven.  The 
moderators,  arbiters  of  Cantabrigian  honours,  had  not  only  as¬ 
signed  to  him  the  dignity  of  senior  wrangler,  but  with  it  the 
title  of  Incomparabilis ;  the  comparison  being  made  with  his 
competitors  of  the  year  1774.  Among  the  ‘  Transactions  of  the 
‘  Royal  Society,’  the  curious  may  discover  three  or  four  contri¬ 
butions  bearing  the  name  of  Isaac  Milner,  which,  though  little 
noticed  at  the  time,  and  wholly  forgotten  now,  were  allowed  to 
establish,  in  favour  of  one  who  sat  in  Newton’s  seat,  a  station 
among  men  of  science  ;  which,  in  an  age  not  propitious  to  such 
studies,  few  had  the  wish,  and  fewer  still  the  power,  to  contest. 
No  scientific  work  or  discovery  illustrates  his  name,  except  the 
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discovery,  much  insisted  on  by  bis  biographer,  and  much  rejoiced 
in  by  himself,  that  the  invisible  girl  of  Liecester  Square  was  nut 
a  Fairy  enshrined  in  the  brazen  ball  from  which  her  speaking 
trumpets  is'>ued  ;  but  an  old  woman  in  the  next  room  squeaking 
through  hidden  tubes,  the  orifices  of  which  were  brought  into 
nice  contact  with  corresponding  apertures  in  the  lips  of  those 
magical  trumpets.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  Square  rose 
an  observatory,  where,  a  hundred  years  earlier,  his  great  predeces¬ 
sor  had  investigated  enigmas  of  greater  sit^nificance.  In  litera¬ 
ture,  Dr  Milner  was  chiefly  known  as  the  Editor  of  the  two  last 
volumes  of  his  brother’s  Church  History,  which  apparently  re¬ 
ceived  great  additions  and  improvements  from  his  hands.  They 
have  been  extolled  as  containing  the  most  comprehensive  and 
authentic  account  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  and  of  the 
character  of  the  great  German  Reformer ; — a  praise  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  subscribe,  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  Author  nor  the  Editor  had  ever  seen,  or  would  have  been 
able  to  read,  one  line  of  the  many  volumes  written  by  Luther 
in  his  mother  tongue,  and  even  yet  untranslated  into  any  other. 
A  biographical  preface  of  a  few  pages,  prefixed  to  a  posthumous 
Volume  of  the  same  brother’s  sermons,  with  two  controversial 
pamphlets,  complete  the  catalogue  of  the  literary  labours  of 
jnoie  than  half  a  century  of  learned  and  well-beneficed  leisure. 
Uf  those  pamphlets  one  was  an  assault  on  the  etT'clesiastical  his¬ 
tory  of  the  late  Dr  Haweis.  'I'he  other  made  havoc  of  the  per¬ 
son  and  writings  of  Herbert  Marsh,  the  late  Bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough.  Marsh  had  denounced  the  sin  and  danger  of  giving  peo¬ 
ple  the  Bible  to  read  unyoked  to  the  prayer-book  ;  and  Milner 
answered  him  by  an  examination  much  more  curious  than  civil, 
into  the  question — ‘  Who,  and  what  is  Dr  Herbert  Marsh?’ 
The  indigrant  liturgist  replied  by  an  equally  courteous  attempt 
to  determine  the  who,  and  the  what,  touching  Dr  Isaac  Milner. 
With  cassocks  torn,  and  reputations  not  much  exalted,  the  com- 
batunts  retired  from  the  field,  and  never  again  appeared  among 
the  aspirants  to  literary  renown.  Adulation  whispeied  to  them 
both  that  such  glory  was  already  theirs,  and  in  her  harlotry  and 
her  blandishments  betrayed  them  into  the  belief  of  that  too  wel¬ 
come  a-surance. 

But  Isaac  Milner  was  no  ordinary  person.  His  body  (the  very 
image  of  the  informing  mind)  was  athletic  and  capacious,  yet 
course  and  clumsy  withal,  and  alive,  far  more  than  is  usual  with 
the  giant  brood,  to  every  vicissitude  of  pleasure  and  of  pain.  His 
muscular  and  his  nervous  structure  seemed  to  belong  to  two  dif¬ 
ferent  men,  or  rather  to  be  of  different  sexes.  The  sense 
of  vast  physical  power  was  unattended  by  atiimal  courage ; 
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and  the  consciousness  of  great  intellectual  strength  animated 
him  to  no  arduous  undertakings.  llubust  as  he  was  and 
omnivorous,  he  was  haunted  by  imaginary  maladies  and 
ideal  dangers ;  shuddering  at  the  east  wind,  and  flying  to  a 
hiding-place  at  the  sound  of  thunder.  In  the  pursuit  of  knuw- 
led.'e,  he  was  as  an  elephant  forcing  his  way  through  saplings, 
and  bending  them  to  his  purpose  with  a  proboscis  alike  hrin  and 
flexible;  yet  at  the  next  moment  obeying  the  feeblest  hand, 
alarmed  by  the  most  transient  blaze,  and  turned  out  of  his  way  by 
the  first  mournful  gong  or  joyous  cymbal.  He  was  a  kind  of 
Ajax-Andromache,  comliiniiig  such  might  with  such  sensibility 
as  made  him  at  once  admirable,  loveable,  and  ineflicient.  Call 
at  the  lodge  at  Queen’s  in  the  evening,  and  you  heard  him  with 
stentorian  lungs  tumbling  out  masses  of  knowledge,  illuminated 
by  remarks  so  pungent,  and  embellished  with  stoiies,  dlustrations, 
gestures,  and  phrases  so  broad  and  unceremonious,  that  you  half 
expected  the  appearance  of  the  Lgdy  Margaret,  to  remind  the 
master  of  the  house  that  she  h.ad  built  that  long  gallery,  and 
those  oiiel  windows,  for  meditation  and  studious  silence.  Cull 
attain  in  the  morning,  and  you  found  him  broken-hearted  over 
some  of  the  sorrows  to  whuh  flesh  is  heir,  or  agitated  by  some 
collegiate  controver>y,  or  debating  with  his  apothecary  how  many 
scruples  of  senna  should  enter  into  his  next  draught,  as  though 
life  and  death  were  in  the  balances.  'I'hus  erratic  in  all  his  pur¬ 
suits,  and  responsive  to  every  outward  impression,  he  failed  in 
that  stem  perseverance,  without  which  none  may  become  the 
teacher-i,  the  lulers,  or  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  and  with 
which  perhaps  but  few  can  be  much  courted  as  companions,  or 
much  l»»ved  as  tr.eiids. 

But  so  to  be  loved  and  courted,  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  selfish  luxury.  A  wise  and  good  man,  and  such  was  Isaac 
Milner,  will  regard  popular  acceptance  an  advantage  convertible 
to  many  excellent  uses;  and  so  be  considered  it.  His  great 
talents  were  his  social  talents.  In  talk,  ever  ready,  ever  animated, 
and  usually  pregnant  with  profound  meaning,  he  found  the  law 
and  fulfilled  the  end  of  his  sublunary  existence.  He  telked 
will)  children  (his  chosen  associates)  inimiiably.  It  was  like  a 
theolo::ic>l  lecture  from  Buiiyan,  or  a  geographical  discourse 
from  l)e  Foe.  He  talked  with  the  great  and  the  rich,  as  otic 
who  was  their  equal  in  wealth,  and  their  superior  in  worship. 
He  talked  with  pugilists,  musicians,  and  grazieis,  at  otice  to 
leant  and  to  interpret  the  mysteries  of  their  several  crafts. 
He  talked  wiili  pby->icians  to  convince  them  that  their  art  was 
empirical.  He  talked  with  politicians  to  rouse  them  to  the 
dangers  of  Catholic  emuncipatiou.  lie  talked  on  paper  to  his 


correspondents  pleasantly  and  affectionately,  though,  on  the 
chapter  of  his  own  affections,  too  abundantly.  He  talked  also 
to  his  chosen  and  intimate  friends,  but  not  in  the  same  fitful 
strain.  To  them,  from  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  he  spoke  on 
the  theme  which  alone  gave  any  unity  of  design  to  the  otherwise 
incongruous  habits  of  his  life  ;  and  which  alone  harmonized  the 
passages,  droll  and  melancholy,  pompous  and  affectionate,  bust¬ 
ling  and  energetic,  of  which  it  was  composed.  It  was  that 
theme  which  engages  the  latest  thoughts  of  all  men — the  retro¬ 
spect  and  the  prospect;  the  mystery  within,  and  the  dread 
presence  without;  the  struggle,  and  the  .triumph,  and  the  fear¬ 
ful  vengeance ;  and  whatever  else  is  involved  in  the  relations 
which  subsist  between  mortal  man  and  the  eternal  Source  of  his 
existence.  To  search  into  those  relations,  and  into  the  duties 
and  hopes  and  fears  flowing  from  them,  was  the  end  which  Isaac 
Milner  still  proposed  to  himself,  under  all  his  ever-varying 
moods.  From  his  brother  he  had  derived  the  theological  tenets, 
for  the  dissemination  of  which  the  History  of  the  Church  had 
been  written.  Reposing  in  them  with  inflexible  constancy,  he 
drew  from  them  hopes  which,  notwithstanding  his  constitutional 
infirmities,  imparted  dignity  to  his  character  and  peace  to  his 
closing  hours.  He  was  the  intellectual  chief  of  his  party,  and 
the  members  of  it  resorted  to  him  at  Cambridge,  there  to  dispel 
doubts,  and  thence  to  bring  back  responses,  oracular,  authorita¬ 
tive,  and  profound.  Nor  could  they  have  made  a  better  choice; 
for  to  his  capacity,  learning,  and  colloquial  eloquence,  he  added 
a  most  absolute  sincerity  and  good  faith.  He  had  an  instinct 
which  could  detect  at  a  glance,  and  a  temper  which  loathed,  all 
manner  of  cant  and  false  pretension ;  and  he  estimated  at  their 
real  worth  the  several  kinds  of  religious  theatricals,  liveries, 
and  free- masonries. 

Kind-hearted,  talkative,  wise,  old  man  !  from  the  slumbers 
of  many  bygone  years  how  easy  is  it  to  raise  his  image — 
joyful,  as  when  he  exulted  over  his  exorcism  of  the  clothes- 
tearing  ghost  of  Sawston ;  or  jocund,  as  when  he  chuckled 
over  the  remembrance  of  the  hearty  box  he  inflicted  on  the 
ears  of  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  who,  in  all  the  pride  of  pugil¬ 
ism,  had  defied  the  assault  of  unscientific  knuckles;  or  grandilo¬ 
quent,  as  when  he  reviewed  the  glories  of  his  first  vice- chancellor¬ 
ship,  in  which  he  had  expelled  from  the  Senate  Lucius  Catalina 
Krend ;  or  the  triumphs  of  his  second  consulate,  when,  having 
thundered  his  philippics  against  Marcus  Antonius  Brown,  he 
was  hailed  as  Pater  AcademicE.  Well  t  he  is  gone,  and  Alma 
Mater  has  still  her  heads  of  houses,  men  of  renown;  but  if  once 
again  the  table  could  be  spread  in  that  hospitable  old  dining-r 
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room  at  Queen’s,  with  the  facetious  Dean  at  the  head  of  it,  there 
is  not  among  the  incomparable  wranglers,  and  conversing  En- 
cyclopsedias  of  them  all,  any  one  who  would  be  fit  to  sit  over 
against  him  as  Croupier. 

As  a  member  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Common,  the  Dean 
of  Carlisle  administered  the  province  assigned  to  him  rather  by 
the  weight  of  his  authority,  than  by  any  active  exertions.  Un¬ 
der  the  shelter  of  his  name,  his  college  flourished  as  the  best 
cultured  and  most  fruitful  nursery  of  the  evangelical  neophytes  of 
Cambridge.  From  a  theological  school  maintained  at  Elland, 
in  Yorkshire,  at  the  charge  of  the  Clapham  exchequer,  an  un« 
broken  succession  of  students  were  annually  received  there  ;  des¬ 
tined,  at  the  close  of  their  academical  career,  to  ascend  and  ani¬ 
mate  the  pulpits  of  the  national  church.  But  if  to  the  President 
of  Queen’s  belonged  the  dignity  of  Prcepositus  of  the  evangelical 
youth  of  the  University,  the  far  more  arduous  and  responsible 
office  of  Archididascuhis  was  occupied  by  a  fellow  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  royal  college. 

Long  Chamber  at  Eton,  has  been  the  dormitory  of  many 
memorable  men,  and  King’s  has  been  to  many  a  famous  Etonian 
little  better  than  a  permanent  dormitory.  But  about  seventy 
yeais  ago  was  elected,  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  those  magni¬ 
ficent  foundations,  a  youth,  destined  thenceforward  to  wage  irre¬ 
concilable  war  with  the  slumbers  and  the  slumberers  of  his  age. 
Let  none  of  those  (and  they  are  a  great  multitude)  who  have 
enshrined  the  memory  of  Charles  Simeon  in  the  inner  sanctuary 
of  their  hearts,  suppose  that  it  is  in  a  trifling  or  irreverent  spirit 
that  the  veil  is  for  a  moment  raised,  which  might  otherwise  con¬ 
ceal  the  infirmities  of  so  good  a  man.  He  was  indeed  one  of 
those  on  whom  the  impress  of  the  divine  image  was  distinct  and 
vivid.  But  the  reflected  glory  of  that  image,  (such  was  his  own 
teaching,)  is  heightened,  not  tarnished,  by  a  contrast  with  the 
poverty  of  the  material  on  which  it  may  be  wrought,  and  of  the 
ground  from  which  it  emerges. 

'rhey  who  recollect  the  late  Mr  Terry,  the  friend  of  Walter 
Scott,  may  imagine  the  countenance  and  manner  of  Charles 
Simeon.  To  a  casual  acquaintance  he  must  frequently  have 
appeared  like  some  truant  from  the  green-room,  studying  in 
clerical  costume  for  the  part  of  Mercutio,  and  doing  it  scan¬ 
dalously  ill.  Such  adventurous  attitudes,  such  a  ceaseless  play 
of  the  facial  muscles,  so  seeming  a  consciousness  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  his  figure,  with  so  seeming  an  unconsciousness  of  the 
disadvantages  of  his  carriage — a  seat  in  the  saddle  so  triumphant, 
badinage  so  ponderous,  stories  so  exquisitely  unbefitting  him 
about  the  pedigree  of  his  horses  or  the  vintages  of  his  cellar — . 
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tlie  caricaturists  must  have  been  faithless  to  their  calling,  and 
the  under-graduates  false  to  their  nature,  if  pencil,  pen,  and 
tungiic  had  not  made  him  their  prey.  Candid  friends  were 
compelled  (of  course  by  the  force  of  truth  and  consc’ence)  to 
admit  that  he  was  not  altogether  clear  of  the  sin  of  coxcombry  ; 
and  the  worshippers  of  Bacchus  and  of  Venus  gave  thunks  that 
they  were  jolly  fellows,  and  not  like  this  Pharisee. 

'I'o  the  reproach  of  affectation  and  conceit,  his  disciples  made 
answer,  that  their  master  had  shed  his  original  manner  as  soon 
ami  as  completely  as  his  original  teeth  ;  and  that  the  new  or 
artificial  manner  was  not  only  mure  deeply  rooted  than  the  old, 
but  wu'i  in  fact  as  natural ;  being  but  the  honest  though  awk¬ 
ward  effort  of  the  soul  within,  to  give  vent  to  the  must  genuine 
feelings  for  which  it  could  find  no  other  utterance.  To  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy,  they  replied,  that  it  was  related  to  truth 
in  that  sense  only  in  which  opposites  and  contradictions  are  re¬ 
lated,  They  maintained  that  even  the  supeilicial  weaknesses  of 
their  teacher  ministered  to  his  real  designs;  just  as  the  very 
offal  of  the  Holocaust  feeds  the  sacred  flame  by  which  the  (tffer* 
ing  is  consumed.  Here,  they  said,  was  a  man  beset  by  difficul¬ 
ties  enough  to  have  baffled  the  whole  school  of  Athens,  us 
brought  together  by  the  imagination  of  Raphael  D’Urbino — by 
inveterate  affectations,  by  the  want  of  learning,  by  the  want  of 
social  talents,  by  the  want  of  general  ability  of  any  kmd,  by  the 
want  of  interest  in  the  pursuits  of  his  neighbours,  by  their  want 
of  sympathy  in  his  pursuits,  by  the  want  of  their  good-'^ill,  nay, 
by  the  want  of  their  decided  and  hearty  animosity.  Vet  thus 
unprovided  for  the  contest,  he  gained  a  victory  which  the  stern¬ 
est  cynic  in  that  glorious  assemblage  might  have  condescended 
to  envy,  and  the  most  eloquent  of  the  half-inspired  sages 
there,  to  extol.  Slowly,  painfully,  but  with  unfullering  hopes, 
he  toiled  through  more  than  fifty  successive  years,  in  the 
same  narrow  chamber  and  among  the  same  humble  con¬ 
gregation — requited  by  no  emolument,  stimulated  by  no  anima¬ 
ting  occurrences,  and  unrewarded,  until  the  near  approach  of  old 
age,  by  the  gratitude  or  the  cordial  respect  of  the  society  amidst 
which  he  lived.  Love  soaring  to  the  Supreme  with  the  lowliest 
self-abasement,  and  stooping  to  the  most  abject  with  the  meekest 
self-forgetfulness,  bore  him  onward,  through  fog  or  sunshine, 
through  calm  or  tempest.  His  whole  life  was  but  cue  long 
labour  of  love — a  labour  often  obscure,  often  misapplied,  often 
unsuccessful,  but  never  intermitted,  and  at  last  triumphant. 

At  the  close  of  each  academical  year,  a  croud  of  youths  just 
entering  into  the  business  of  life,  received  from  Charles  Simeon 
bis  parting  counsels  and  benediction.  They  had  been  bis  pupils, 
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his  associates,  and  his  grateful  admirers.  Without  money  and 
without  price  he  hud  sedulously  imparted  to  them  a  science, 
which  to  many  a  simple  mind  conpensated  fur  the  want  of  any 
other  philosophy  ;  and  which  to  the  best  and  ripest  scholars  dis¬ 
closed  the  fountains  whence  all  the  streams  of  truth  are  salient, 
and  the  boundless  expanse  of  knowledge  towards  which  they  are 
all  convergent.  It  was  the  science  of  which  God  himself  is  the 
author,  and  men  sent  of  God  the  interpreters,  and  revelation, 
conscience,  and  history  the  records.  It  was  that  science  which 
explains  the  internal  connexion  of  this  world’s  history  ;  in  w  hich 
law  and  ethics  and  politics  have  their  common  basis ;  w  hich  alone 
imparts  to  poetry  and  art  their  loftier  character  ;  without  which 
the  knowledge  of  mind  and  of  mental  opt  ialiuns  is  an  empty 
boast,  and  even  the  severer  problems  of  the  world’s  mateiial 
economy  are  insoluble.  It  was  that  science  for  the  diffusion  of 
which  the  halls  and  colleges  of  that  learned  university  hud  been 
almost  exclusively  founded — the  only  science  which  Cambridge 
neglected,  and  which  Charles  Simeon  taught.  And  yet  the 
teacher  was  neither  philosopher,  historian,  poet,  artist,  lawyer, 
]>olitician,  nor  physcologist.  He  was  simply  a  devout  and  be¬ 
lieving  man,  w  ho,  in  the  language  of  Bunyun,  *  dwelt  far  from 
*  the  damp  shadows  of  Doubting  Castle,’  amidst  the  sunshine  of 
those  everlasting  hills  whence  stout  Mr  Greatheart  and  biave  Mr 
Hopeful,  in  da)S  of  yore,  surveyed  the  boundless  prospect,  and 
inhaled  the  fresh  breezes  which  welcomed  them  at  the  close  of 
tbeir  pilgrimage.  Thither  their  modern  follower  comlucted  his 
pilgrims  by  a  way  which  Mr  Worldly-wisdom  could  never  find, 
and  which  Mr  Self-confidence  despised  when  it  was  pointed  out 
to  him. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Cambridge,  every  Sunday 
during  more  than  half  a  century  witnessed  the  gathering  of  a 
crowed  which  hung  on  the  lips  of  the  preacher ;  as  men  heat  ken  to 
some  unexpected  intelligence  of  a  deep  but  ever  varjing  interest. 
Faces  pale  with  study  or  furrowed  by  bodily  labour,  eyes  lailmg 
with  age  or  yet  undimmed  by  sorrow,  were  bent  towards  him  with 
a  gaze,  of  which  (with  whatever  other  meaning  it  might  be 
combined)  fixed  attention  was  the  predominant  character. 
Towards  the  close  of  that  long  period,  the  pulpit  of  !^t  Mary’s 
was,  occasionally,  the  centre  of  the  same  attraction,  and  with  a 
still  more  impressive  result.  For  there  were  critics  in  theology, 
and  critics  in  style  and  manner,  and  critics  in  gastronomy, 
thronging  and  pressing  on  each  other,  as  once  on  Mars’  Hill, 
to  hear  what  this  babbler  might  say  ;  listening  with  the  same 
curiosity,  and  adjudicating  on  what  they  had  heard,  in  very  much 
the  same  spirit.  Yet  he  to  whom  this  homage  was  rendered, 
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was  a  man  of  ung^raceful  address ;  with  features  which  ceased  to 
be  grotesque  only  when  they  became  impassioned  ;  with  a  voice 
weak  and  unmusical,  and  to  whom  no  muse  wa.^  propitious. 
His  habits,  and  his  very  theory  of  composition,  were  such  as 
seemed  to  promise  empty  pews  and  listless  auditors ;  for  every 
discourse  was  originally  constructed  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  as  a 
*  skeleton,’  with  all  the  hard  processes  and  the  fine  articula¬ 
tions  as  prominent  as  his  logical  anatomy  could  render  them — 
the  bony  dialectic  being  then  clothed  with  the  fibrous  and  mus¬ 
cular  rhetoric,  in  such  manner  as  the  meditations  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  or  the  impulses  of  the  passing  hour  might  suggest. 
Such  was  his  faith  in  this  new  art  of  oratory,  that,  in  a  collec¬ 
tion  entitled  ‘  Horae  HotnileticcEy  he  gave  to  the  world  many 
hundred  of  these  preparations,  to  be  afterwards  arrayed  by  other 
preachers  in  such  fleshy  integuments  as  might  best  cover  their 
ghastliness.  Deplorable  as  the  operation  must  have  been  in 
other  hands  than  those  of  the  inventor,  he  well  knew  how  to 
make  his  dry  bones  live.  They  restrained  the  otherwise  undis¬ 
ciplined  ardour  of  his  feelings,  and  corrected  the  tendency  of 
that  vital  heat  to  disperse  all  solidity,  and  to  dissolve  all  cohe¬ 
rence,  of  thought.  His  argumentation  might  occasionally  irriuite 
the  understanding,  his  illustrations  wound  the  taste,  and  his  dis¬ 
courses  provoke  the  smiles  of  his  audience.  But  when,  as  was  his 
wont,  he  insisted  on  fundamental  truths,  or  enforced  the  great 
duties  of  life,  or  detected  the  treacheries  of  the  heart,  or  traced  the 
march  of  retributive  justice,  or  caught  and  echoed  the  compas¬ 
sionate  accents  in  which  the  Father  of  mercies  addresses  his 
erring  children,  it  was  a  voice  which  penetrated  and  subdued 
the  very  soul.  It  was  an  eloquence  which  silenced  criticism. 
It  was  instinct  with  a  contagious  intensity  of  belief.  It  sounded 
as  the  language  of  one  to  whom  the  mysteries  and  the  futurities 
of  which  he  spoke  had  been  disclosed  in  actual  vision,  and  so 
disclosed  as  to  have  dissipated  every  frivolous  thought,  and 
calmed  every  turbid  emotion. 

If  the  Church  of  England  were  not  in  bondage  with  her  chil¬ 
dren  to  certain  Acts  of  Parliament,  she  would  long  ere  now  have 
had  a  religious  order  of  the  Simeonites ;  and  would  have  turned 
out  of  her  catalogue  some  of  her  saints  of  equivocal  character, 
and  some  of  doubtful  existence,  to  make  room  for  St  Charles  of 
Cambridge.  What  have  Dunstan,  and  George  of  Cappadocia, 
and  Swithun  the  bishop,  and  Margaret  the  virgin,  and  Crispin 
the  martyr,  done  for  us,  that  they  should  elbow  out  a  man  who, 
through  a  long  life,  supplied  from  the  resources  of  his  own  mind, 
to  the  youth  of  one  of  our  universities,  the  theological  education 
not  otherwise  to  be  obtained  there ;  and  who,  from  the  resources 
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of  his  own  hereditary  fortune,  supplied  the  means  of  purchasing, 
ill  the  most  populous  cities  of  England,  from  forty  to  fifty  advow- 
sons,  that  so  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  those  vital  organs  of 
our  commonwealth  might  be  ever  thenceforward  exercised  in 
favour  of  zealous,  devout,  and  evangelical  ministers  ? 

In  that  last  ugly  epithet  lies  all  the  mischief.  ‘  He  is  not  a  Jan- 
senist,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  but  merely  an  Atheist,’  was 
once  accepted  as  a  sufiicient  excuse  of  a  candidate  for  royal  favour. 
He  is  not  an  evangelical  clergyman,  but  merely  a  Parson  Trulliber, 
W’us  an  equally  successful  apology  with  the  dispensers  of  fame  and 
proinotion  in  the  last  age.  Among  them  was  the  late  Bishop 
Jebb,  who,  in  his  posthumous  correspondence,  indulges  in  sneers 
on  the  gospeller  of  Cambridge,  as  cold  and  as  supercilious  as  if 
be  hud  himself  belonged  to  the  Trulliber  school  of  divinity  ;  in¬ 
stead  of  being,  as  he  was,  an  elegant  enquirer  into  the  curiosi¬ 
ties  of  theological  literature.  So  great  a  master  of  parallelisms 
and  contrasts  might  have  perceived  how  the  splendour  of  his 
own  mitre  waned  before  that  nobler  episcopate  to  which  Charles 
Simeon  had  been  elevated,  as  in  primitive  times,  by  popular 
acclamation.  His  diocess  embraced  almost  every  city  of  his 
native  land,  and  extended  to  many  of  the  remote  dependencies 
which  then,  as  now,  she  held  in  subjection.  In  every  ecclesi¬ 
astical  section  of  the  Empire  he  could  point  to  teachers  who  re¬ 
vered  him  as  the  guide  of  their  ^outh,  and  the  councillor  of  their 
later  years.  In  his  frequent  visitations  of  the  churches  of  which 
he  was  the  patron  or  the  founder,  love  and  honour  waited  on 
him.  His  infirmities  disappeared,  or  were  forgotten,  in  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  a  character  animated  from  early  youth  to  extreme  old 
age  by  such  pursuits  as,  we  are  taught  to  believe,  are  most  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Divine  will,  and  most  conducive  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  He  had  passed  his  long  life  in  the  midst  of  censors, 
who  wanted  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  power  to  inflict  sig¬ 
nal  chastisement  upon  any  oflfence  which  could  be  fastened  on 
him  ;  but  he  descended  to  the  grave  unassailed  by  any  more 
formidable  weapons  than  a  thick  and  constant  flight  of  harmless 
epigrams.  He  descended  thither  amidst  the  tears  and  the  bene¬ 
dictions  of  the  poor ;  and  with  such  testimonies  of  esteem  and 
attachment  from  the  learned,  as  Cambridge  bad  never  before 
rendered  even  to  the  most  illustrious  of  her  sons ;  and  there  he  was 
laid,  in  that  sure  and  certain  hope  on  which  he  enabled  an  almost 
countless  multitude  to  repose,  amidst  the  wreck  of  this  world’s  pro¬ 
mises,  and  in  the  grasp  of  their  last  and  most  dreaded  enemy. 

What  is  a  party,  political  or  religious,  without  a  Review  ?  A 
bell  swinging  without  a  clapper.  What  is  any  society  of  men, 
if  not  recruited  from  the  rising  generation  ?  A  hive  of  neutral 
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bees.  Reviewless,  Clapham  had  scarcely  been  known  beyond 
her  own  common.  Youthless,  her  memory  had  never  descended 
to  the  pr.-sent  u^e.  At  once  wrapped  into  future  times,  and 
ihou^lutul  of  her  own,  she  addressed  the  world  on  the  first  day 
of  each  successive  month  through  the  columns  of  the  *  Christian 
Observer;’  and  employed  the  pen  of  him  on  whom  her  hopes 
inoit  fondly  rested,  to  confer  splendour  and  celebrity  on  pages 
not  otherwise  very  alluring.  To  Mr  Macaulay  was  assigned 
the  arduous  post  ot  Editor.  He  and  his  chief  contributors  enjoyed 
the  advantage,  permitted,  alas  !  to  how  few  of  their  tribe,  of 
living  in  the  same  village,  and  meeting  daily  in  the  same  walks 
or  at  the  same  table,  and  lightning,  by  common  counsel,  the 
cares  of  that  feudal  sovereignty.  'I'he  most  assiduous  in  doing 
suit  and  science  to  the  Suzerain,  was  Henry  Thornton.  Hut  he 
whose  homage  was  most  highly  valued,  and  whose  fealty  was 
attested  by  the  richest  offerings,  was  the  young,  the  much  loved, 
and  the  much  lamented  John  Bowdler. 

He  was  the  scion  of  a  house  singularly  happy  in  the  virtues 
and  talents  of  its  members;  and  was  hailed  by  the  unanimous 
accl  imation  of  the  whole  of  that  circle  of  which  Mr  VVdberforce 
was  the  centre,  as  a  man  of  genius,  piety,  and  learning,  who,  in 
the  generation  by  which  they  were  to  be  succeeded,  would  pro¬ 
secute  their  own  designs  with  powers  far  superior  to  theirs.  A 
zeal  too  ardent  to  be  entirely  discreet,  which  gave  to  the  world 
two  posthumous  volumes  of  his  essays  in  verse  and  prose,  has, 
unintentionally,  refuted  such  traditions  as  had  assigned  to  him 
a  place  among  philosophers,  or  poets,  or  divines.  And  yet  so 
rare  were  the  component  parts  of  his  character,  and  so  just  their 
combination,  that,  but  for  his  premature  death,  the  bright 
auguries  of  his  early  days  could  hardly  have  failed  of  their  ac¬ 
complishment.  His  course  of  life  was,  indeed,  uneventful.  A 
school  education,  followed  by  the  usual  training  fur  the  bar — a 
brilliant,  though  brief  success,  closed  by  an  untimely  death, 
complete  a  biography  which  has  been  that  of  multitudes.  But 
the  interior  life  of  John  Bowdler,  if  it  could  be  faithfully  written, 
would  be  a  record  which  none  could  read  without  reverence,  and 
few  without  self-reproach. 

To  those  who  lived  in  habitual  intercourse  with  him,  it  was' 
evident  that  there  dwelt  on  his  mind  a  sense  of  self-dedication 
to  some  high  and  remote  object ;  and  that  the  pursuits,  which 
are  as  ultimate  ends  to  other  men,  were  but  as  subservient 
means  to  him.  So  intent  was  he  on  this  design,  as  to  appear 
incapable  of  fatigue,  frail  as  were  his  bodily  powers ;  and  as 
to  be  unassailable  by  the  spirit  of  levity,  though  fertile  and 
copious  in  discourse  almost  to  a  fault.  It  is  the  testimony 
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of  one  who  for  nearly  twelve  months  divided  with  him  the  same 
narrow  study,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  period  he  was  never 
heard  to  utter  an  idle  word,  nor  seen  to  pass  an  idle  minute. 
Me  stood  aloof  from  alt  common  familiarities,  yielding  his  atfeu- 
tinn  to  a  very  few,  and,  to  the  rest,  a  courtesy  somewhat  reser¬ 
ved  atid  stalely.  His  friends  were  not  seldom  reminded  how 
awful  goodness  is,  as  they  watched  his  severe  self-discipline,  and 
listened,  not  without  some  wandering  wishes  for  a  lighter  stiain, 
to  colloquies,  didactic  rather  than  conversational,  in  which  he 
was  ever  soaring  to  heights,  and  wrestling  with  problems  inac¬ 
cessible  to  themselves.  But  they  felt  and  loved  the  mural  subli¬ 
mity  of  a  devotion  so  pure,  and  so  devout  to  purposes  tbe  most 
exempt  from  selHshness.  'J’hey  were  exulting  in  prospects  which 
it  appeared  irrational  to  distrust,  and  were  hailing  him  as  the 
future  architect  of  plans,  to  be  executed  or  conceived  only  by 
minds  like  his,  when,  from  the  darkness  w  hich  shrouds  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  Omniscient,  went  forth  a  decree,  designed,  as  it  might 
seem,  at  once  to  rebuke  the  presumption  of  mortal  man,  ai.d  to 
give  him  a  new  assurance  of  his  immortality.  It  rent  asunder 
ti(S  as  many  and  as  dear  as  ever  bound  to  this  earth  a  soul  ripe 
for  translation  to  a  higher  sphere  of  duty;  and  was  obeyed  with 
an  acquiescence  as  meek  and  cheerful  as  ever  acknowledged  the 
leal  presence  of  fatherly  love  under  the  severer  forms  of  parental 
discipline.  His  profound  conviction  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
trust,  and  of  the  endowments  confided  to  him,  was  really  justi¬ 
fied  even  when  seemingly  defeated  by  the  event;  for  it  showed 
that  those  powers  had  been  destined  for  an  early  exercise  in 
some  field  of  service  commensurate  with  the  holy  ardour  by 
which  he  had  been  consumed.  Of  those  who  met  round  his 
grave,  such  as  yet  live  are  now  in  the  wane  of  life ;  nor  is  it  pro¬ 
bable  that,  in  their  retrospect  of  many  years,  any  one  of  them 
can  recall  a  name  more  inseparably  allied  than  that  of  John 
Bowdler  to  all  that  teaches  the  vanity  of  the  hopes  which  ter¬ 
minate  in  this  world,  and  the  majesty  of  the  hopes  which  extend 
beyond  it. 

And  thus  closes,  though  it  be  far  from  exhausted,  our  chro¬ 
nicle  of  the  worthies  of  Clapham,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  as  it 
was  said  of  those  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  *  These  all 
died  in  faith.’  With  but  very  few  exceptions,  they  had  all  par¬ 
taken  largely  of  those  sorrows  which  probe  the  inmost  heart,  and 
exercise  its  fortitude  to  the  utmost.  But  sweet,  and  not  less  wise 
than  sweet,  is  the  song  in  which  George  Herbert  teaches,  that 
w  hen  the  Creator  had  bestowed  every  other  gift  on  his  new  crea¬ 
ture  man,  he  reserved  Rest  to  himself,  that  so  the  wearied  heart 
in  search  of  that  last  highest  blessing,  might  cheerfully  return  to 
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Him  who  made  it.  They  died  in  the  faith  that  for  their  descen¬ 
dants,  at  no  remote  period,  was  reserved  an  epoch  glorious,  though 
probably  awful,  beyond  all  former  example.  It  was  a  belief 
derived  from  the  intimations,  as  they  understood  them,  of  the 
prophets  of  Israel ;  but  it  was  also  gathered  from  sources  which 
to  many  will  seem  better  entitled  to  such  confidence. 

Revolving  the  great  dramatic  action  of  which  this  earth  has 
been  the  scene,  they  perceived  that  it  was  made  up  of  a  pio- 
tracted  conflict  between  light  and  darkness.  They  saw  that  on 
the  one  side,  science  and  religion — on  the  other,  war  and  super¬ 
stition — had  been  the  great  agents  on  this  wide  theatre.  'I'hey 
traced  a  general  movement  of  events  towards  the  final  triumph 
of  good  over  evil ;  but  observed  that  this  tendency  was  the  result 
of  all-controlling  Providence,  which  had  almost  invariably 
employed  the  bad  passions  of  man  as  the  reluctant  instruments 
of  the  Divine  mercy — sending  forth  a  long  succession  of  con¬ 
querors,  barbarous  or  civilized,  as  missionaries  of  woe,  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  the  heralds  of  peace.  They  saw,  or  thought 
they  saw,  this  economy  of  things  drawing  to  its  close.  Civiliza¬ 
tion  and,  in  name  at  least,  Christianity,  had  at  length  possessed 
the  far  greater  and  nobler  regions  of  the  globe.  Goths  and  Van¬ 
dals  were  now  the  foremost  amongst  the  nations.  Even  the 
Scythians  had  become  members  of  a  vast  and  potent  monarchy. 
'I'he  Arabs  had  again  taken  refuge  in  their  deserts.  If  Genghis 
or  Timour  should  re-appear,  their  power  would  be  broken  against 
the  British  empire  of  Hindostan.  The  mightiest  of  warriors 
had  triumphed  and  had  fallen  ;  as  if  to  prove  how  impregnable 
had  become  the  barriers  of  the  European  world  against  such 
aggressions.  On  every  side  the  same  truth  was  proclaimed,  that 
military  subjugation  was  no  longer  to  be  the  purifying  chastise¬ 
ment  of  Christendom. 

But  the  religion  of  Christ  was  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
Courting  and  exulting  in  the  light,  it  had  made  a  straight 
alliance  with  philosophy — the  only  faith  which  could  ever  endure 
such  an  association.  Amidst  the  imbecility  and  dotage  of  every 
other  form  of  belief  and  worship,  it  alone  flourished  in  perennial 
youth  and  indomitable  vigour.  If  any  thing  in  futurity  could 
be  certain,  it  was  the  ultimate  and  not  very  remote  dominion, 
over  the  whole  earth,  of  the  faith  professed  by  every  nation 
which  retained  either  wisdom  to  investigate,  or  energy  to  act,  or 
wealth  to  negotiate,  or  power  to  interpose  in  the  questions  which 
most  deeply  affect  the  entire  race  of  man.  If  any  duty  was  most 
especially  incumbent  on  those  who  exercised  an  influence  in  the 
national  councils  of  England,  it  was  that  of  contributing,  as  best 
they  might,  to  speed  onwards  the  approaching  catastrophe  of 
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.  human  affairs — the  great  consummation  whence  is  to  arise  that 
new  era  with  which  creation  travails  and  is  in  birth,  which  poets 
have  sung  and  prophets  foretold,  and  which  shall  justify  to  the 
world,  and  perhaps  to  other  worlds,  all  that  Christians  believe  of 
the  sacrifice,  surpassing  thought  and  language,  made  for  the 
deliverance  and  the  exaltation  of  mankind. 

When  such  thoughts  as  these  force  themselves  on  the  German 
mind,  it  forthwith  soars  towards  the  unapproachable,  and  indites 
the  unutterable.  When  the  practical  Englishman  is  the  subject 
of  them,  he  betakes  himself  to  form  societies,  to  collect  subscrip¬ 
tions,  to  circulate  books,  to  send  forth  teachers,  to  build  plat¬ 
forms,  and  to  alHict  his  neighbours  by  an  eloquence  of  which 
one  is  tempted  to  wish  that  it  was  really  unutterable.  Such  was 
the  effect  of  these  bright  anticipations  on  the  Clapham  mind — 
an  effect  perceptible  in  many  much  better  things,  but,  among 
the  rest,  in  much  equivocal  oratory,  and  in  at  least  one  great 
effort  of  architecture. 

Midway  between  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  and  the  Church 
of  the  Knights  Templars,  twin  columns,  emulating  those  of  Her¬ 
cules,  fling  their  long  shadows  across  the  strait  through  which 
the  far-resounding  Strand  pours  the  full  current  of  human  exis¬ 
tence  into  the  deep  recesses  of  Exeter  Hall.  Borne  on  that  im¬ 
petuous  tide,  the  mediterranean  waters  lift  up  their  voice  in  a 
ceaseless  swell  of  exulting  or  pathetic  declamation.  The  change¬ 
ful  strain  rises  with  the  civilization  of  Africa,  or  becomes  plain¬ 
tive  over  the  wrongs  of  chimney-boys,  or  peals  anathemas  against 
the  successors  of  Peter,  or  in  rich  diapason  calls  on  the  Protes¬ 
tant  churches  to  awake  and  evangelize  the  world.  No  hard  task 
to  discover  here  the  causes  corruptee  eloquentice  !  If  the  shades 
of  Lucian  or  of  Butler  hover  near  that  elevated  stage,  how 
readily  must  they  detect  the  anti-types  of  Peregrinus  or  of 
Ralpho  !  Criticize,  for  there  is  no  lack  of  extravagance. 
Laugh,  for  there  is  no  stint  of  affectation.  Yet  refuse  not  to 
believe,  that,  grotesque  as  her  aspect  may  occasionally  be,  Exeter 
Hall  has  a  history,  a  doctrine,  and  a  prophecy,  of  no  common 
significance. 

Of  that  history,  the  preceding  pages  may  afford  some  general 
intimation.  The  doctrine  is  that  of  an  all-embracing,  all-endu¬ 
ring  charity — embracing  every  human  interest,  enduring  much 
human  infirmity.  The  prophecy  is  a  higher  and  more  arduous 
theme. 

It  is  a  prophetical  age.  We  have  Nominalists  who,  from  the 
monosyllable  ‘  Church,’  educe  a  long  line  of  shadowy  forms,  here¬ 
after  to  arise  and  reign  on  Episcopal  or  patriarchal  thrones — and 
Realists,  who  foresee  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  land  by  means 
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of  union  workhouses,  of  emigrant  ships,  or  of  mechanics’  institutes 
— an«i  Mediuevals,  who  promise  the  return  of  Astraea  in  the  persons 
of  Bede  and  Bernard  redivici — and  Mr  Carlyle,  who  offers  most 
eloquent  vows  for  the  reappearance  of  the  heroes  who  are  to  set 
all  things  right — and  profound  interpreters  of  the  Apocalypse, 
who  discover  the  woes  impending  over  England  in  chastisement 
of  the  impiety  which  moved  Lord  Melbourne  to  introduce  Mr 
Owen  to  the  Queen  of  England.*  In  the  midst  of  all  these  pre¬ 
dictions,  Exeter  Hall  also  prophesies.  As  to  the  events  which 
are  coming  upon  us,  she  adopts  the  theory  of  her  Claphamic  pro¬ 
genitor.  In  reducing  that  theory  to  practice,  she  is  almost  as 
much  a  Socialist  as  Mr  Owen  himself.  The  moral  regeneration 
which  she  foretells  is  to  be  brought  about  neither  by  church, 
by  workhouse,  by  monk,  by  hero,  nor  by  the  purifying  of  St 
James’s.  She  believes  in  the  continually  decreasing  pow'cr 
of  individual,  and  the  as  constantly  augmenting  power  of 
associated,  minds.  She  looks  on  the  age  as  characterized 
by  a  nearer  approach  than  was  ever  known  before  to  intel¬ 
lectual  equality.  But  Exeter  Hall  is  no  croaker.  Her  tem¬ 
perament  is  as  sanguine  as  her  eloquence.  Enumerate  to  her 
the  long  list  of  illustrious  men  who,  while  scarcely  beyond  their 
boyhood,  had,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  reached  the 
highest  eminence  in  every  path  to  distinction;  and  point  out  to 
her  the  impossibility  of  selecting  now,  from  those  who  have  yet 
to  complete  their  fortieth  summer,  any  four  names,  the  loss  of 
which  would  be  deplored  by  any  art,  or  science,  or  calling  in  use 
amongst  us; — and,  in  despite  of  Oxford,  and  Young  England, 
and  Mr  Carlyle,  Exeter  Hall  makes  answer  — ‘  So  much  the 
‘  better.  The  sense  of  separate  weakness  is  the  secret  of  collec- 
‘  tive  strength.  Ours  is  the  age  of  societies.  For  the  redress 
‘  of  every  oppression  that  is  done  under  the  sun,  there  is  a  public 
‘  meeting.  For  the  cure  of  every  sorrow  by  which  our  land  or 
‘  our  race  can  be  visited,  there  are  patrons,  vice-presidents,  and 
‘  secretaries.  For  the  diffusion  of  every  blessing  of  which  man* 

‘  kind  can  partake  in  common,  there  is  a  committee.  That  con- 
‘  federacy  which,  when  pent  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Clap- 


*  One  of  the  strange  blemisbes  in  a  work  very  lately  published  by 
the  Rev.  E.  B.  Elliott,  under  the  title  of  Horee  Apocalyptica — a  book 
of  profound  learning,  singular  ingenuity,  and  almost  bewitching  interest. 
The  last  commendation  is  not  less  due  to  a  similar,  though  antagonist 
work  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Mylie,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  Dublin,  called 
Rome  under  Paganism  and  the  Popes — a  book  of  which  no  man 
ever  read  one  page,  and  left  any  other  page  unread. 
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*  ham,  jocose  men  invidiously  called  a  “  Sect,”  is  now  spreading 
‘  through  the  habitable  globe.  'I'he  day  is  not  distant  when  it 
‘  will  assume  the  form,  and  be  hailed  by  the  glorious  title,  of 
‘  The  Universal  Church.’ 

Happy  and  animating  hopes!  Who  would  destroy  them  if  he 
could?  Long  may  they  warm  many  an  honest  bosom,  and 
quicken  into  activity  many  an  otherwise  sluggish  temper!  The 
true  Claphamite  will  know  how  to  separate  the  pure  ore  of  truth 
from  the  dioss  of  nonsense  to  which  the  prophets  of  his  time  give 
utterance.  He  will  find  sympathy  for  most,  and  indulgence  for 
all,  of  the  schemes  of  benevolence  which  surround  him.  Like 
the  founders  of  his  sect,  he  will  rejoice  in  the  progress  and  pro¬ 
spects  of  their  cause ;  nor  will  he  abandon  his  creed,  however  un¬ 
popular  it  may  be  made  by  the  presumption,  or  however  ridicu¬ 
lous  by  the  follies,  of  some  of  the  weaker  brethren  by  whom  it 
has  been  adopted. 
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